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ABSTRACT 

This book concerns- the M^. Druitt ^arly Childhood 
Prfliject, which'was developed to provide quality educational programs 
for disadvantaged children living in' the western suburbs of Sydney, 
Australia. In order to set the subsequent discussion in broader^ 
perspective, chapter 1 addresses several key Issues influencing 
. project develo^mient . Chapter 2 reviews the project's developroentar 
phase; outlines project goals; an'd specifies what the goals meajit for 
children., teachers, and patrent's^ Chapter iidescribes the Mt.. Drditt 
area, a new low-cost public^ housing estate'. Summarized in chapter 4 
are objectives and' general methods -followed in eaeh' of five different 
early childhood programs (cognitive ,' competei)cy, contemporary, 
behaviorist, and home-based). Additionally, general issues in 
preschool prograim^ing are conside'red, and childhood practices in 
Australia that i'nfluenced program /selection are revised. Chapter 5' 
describes the program evaluation model^ and p^resents demographic, 
medical, nutritional, cognitive, 'language, and achievement data about 
children in the preschool and xosip^rison grdups at the beginning of 
1977. Chapter 6 descril^es and quarntifies many of the pirocesses that 
occurred within classrooms and* evaluates these processes againlst' the 
goals, of the project. Chapte%^ describes initiatives taken tar 
achieve -the goal- of parental and community involveiient w|th schools. . 
^Overall results of the study are presented extensively in chapter 8, 
• and other results aire discussed in chapter 9. Implications of the 
main, results are considered in chapter 10. ^RH) 
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Foreword 



This is the first major report on the Mt Dniitt Early Childhood Project. 
It has been written by Dr r/ J. Braithwaite who wasthe "Field Director 
of the Project from its inception in 1975 until its cmnplction in 1979. 
Much of the credit for the many successes described in this book must 
go to the professional skills, energy ^d enthusiasm of John Braithwaite 
and the staff of program and research assistants worlcing'with him. The 
Project was above all highly innovative, and not least of tfie 
achievements of the team wais thdr capacity not only to maintaiij their 
own creativitiy and enthusiam but also to mspire and excite principals 
ani teachers of the schools of Mt Druitt over such a long period. . 

*A little must be said about the ^esis of the project, the vidssitud^ 
of its early years, thtf objectives that were aimed for and, finally, its 
achievements. The reiSort given in the bpok r^tricted, very properly,, 
to a sober account of the program as Dr Braithwaite guided, its 
development, and he claims no more than can be supported by rigorous 
statistical analyses. Not until his final chapter docs he allow himself a ' 
little speculation and a measure of perscmal asse^ment of outcomw\ 
other th^ those supported by his tohnal analyses. As the ofrerap ' 
Dnector, however, and as such responsible fgr policy and not for detail, 
perhaps 1 may be permitted to jvandcr a li^e furth^ to make claims 
that seem to me and to others (often im^uding Braithwaite) to be 
justified by *feer, andby impr«sions «nerging froni conversations with 
parents and teachers, from unstnirtured irr^ular^ observation* of 
classrooms and above allfrom chattering with the children. 

The Proj««t had its gen^s in 1970-1971 , ahno^ with the beginnings 
of the School of Education af Macquarie University. Some original 
member^ of the staff, unpresscd by the successes of Head Start in the 
United States and similar programs "in the United Kingdom, had . 
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seriously stressed the desirability of a major educational project for 
disadvantaged childten in Sydney. We had considered traditional 
groups su^h as children living in slums in the cities or Aboriginal 
youngsters living on /eserves on the «ige of tlie country towns. It was 
not so much that we were a group -of academics in search of a project: 
our concern- was that at MacSquarie the opportunity had arisen to begin a 
program which could of real value to the community and^at the same 
time would give something of a flavour to our new department. Many 
QjT us had worked with disadvantage children in a number of countries, 
and hoped to bring ou^ skills and khpwl^ge to bear on Australian, 
problems. ' ' ' ' . 

At this time, it happened" that Dr W.H. Welling, Executive Director 
of the Bernard van Leer foundation (BvLF), was visiting Australia in 
connection with programs* of early childhood education wjbich the 
Foundation had supported in four States of the Commonwealth. He 
had had some discussions with The Smith Family, the large 
philanthropic and welfare organization which cares for many 
disadvantaged people in New South Wales, and'expressed an inter^t in 
the problems of disadvantaged children living in housing estates on the 
outskirts of Australian cities. 

Following these talks with Dr Welling, we entered into protracted 
negotiations with the Departments of Education of the Federal and 
State Governments, the health Commission of New South Wales and 
The Smith Family. There is no point in going over the details of these 
talks, which carried us from elation to despair and back again m»ny 
times in the ensuing two years. Suffice to say that during 1973 and 1974 
we spent a 'good deal of time in Mt Druitt where Dr W. Coppell of the 
School of Education had carri^ 6ut a careful feasibility study and 
urge^ on us the need 'for an early childhood program. We were readily 
convinced ^d a formal approach was made to BvLF, whose Trustees 
made a generous grant. A St^ng Committee was ^tablished, 
consisting' of representatives of the New South Wales Department ot 
Education, the Health Commissiob, The Smith Family and Macquarie 
University with myself as Chairmal(i, representing the Vi^jp-Chancellor. 
John Braithwaite was appointwl Fi€ld Director. 

And so we began. The story is taken up in the early chapters of this 
book and there is no point in summarizing Dr Braithwaite's accouift of 
what our ofcj«:tives were and how we set about trying to achieve them. 

It is, hofcver, of some importance to say fairly clearly what we were 
not trying t(\io. A number of people have assumed that the Mt Druitt 
Early Childhood Project was basically a research program. It was not. It 
was an action program in early childhood education, although it is true 
that the design contained some elements of a research character.. These 
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included the decision tO'] implement five early, childhood education 
programs each with a/ different theoretical basis; the 'careful 
development of teachfflg''methods and jnateriak specifig^y related to 
each curriculum; and above all, elaborate monitoring and evaluation 
procedures. Nonetheless, the focus was on the quality of effective 
curriculum and teaching, and their "^Outcomes- for disadvantaged 
children. When— as happened on a number of occasions— there was any ^ 
conflict between the efficiency of a program as it related to children and 
the efficacy of model research procedures, the decision was invariably in 
favour of the curriculum, teaching methods or the school organization 
most'beneficial to the children, as against the requirements of a rigorous 
research design. This should clearly be understood in any interpretation 
of the outcomes. 

. What then do P think has come of it all? What have we learned? 
What have we achieved? I consider the major successes to have been 
these: ' s 

1 Five high-quality preschool programs were established in an area 
which was believed and proclaimed to be neatly in need of tbe^. The 
programs were established in the context of the ordinary New South 

1 Wales public 'School system and they are still operating. This Was a 
* great achievement in many ways. Despite the admirable 

accomplishments of the.pr«chool movement in Australia, it has been 
much 'hampered (and unfairly criticized) because many of its 
programs have been almost entirely in- private hands, with no real 
links with the normal scttool system. Paradoxically enough, the first 
presc!)ools irt New South Wales, founded as they were on Froebel and 
- Montessori, were established for poor children living in depressed 
conditions; but during the last tfiirty or forty years, with few 
exceptions, the traditional pr^cfaools have had little contact with 
.'disadvantaged* children in 'disadv^tag«i' areas. This task has 
essentially become one of day-care and has bwn left to the cWrches 
oV to child welfare agencies. There has in truth been considei^le and 
often unjustified opposition to the preschoois and their tcaclrers, with 
frequent claims of mad^uate training and non-prof?ssional 
standards, and complaints that they cater for the rich and the middle- 
class w.hose children are not in need. The Mt Dni<|t project, if it did 
nothing^ else, influenced the acceptance of preschoois and their 
teachers as part of tfie^normal school system. We are still a long way 
from the goal of 'iarly childhood education for all on demand*, but 
this Proje(^ has bright that goal closer. 

2 The principals and tfeachers in the schools demonstrated flexibility 
and professional skill in the development of curriculum and teaching 
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methods in ways and at leViels many bdkved'td be beyond th«i^The 
book outline ibe ways* in which the ik^cbools aiid infaWsdioois 
Went about* what was a dif^cult, cr^ve and ^hallengtfi^t^k, and 
points with truth asd'pride to the quality of the work accomplished. 
As par^of this, the le^^teers achieved ai| int^ration of preschool and 

• infants schod curriculum and 'methods WMcii had never b^^ ^ 
accompUshoi on this scaki in schciols inlAustralfa. Tins, tod, w^. a 

"' major ach\^vdnentr ' ^ * ■ ' ' ' 

3 Ther^ was & conyindng demonstration of the fact that teachers wilK . 
^ept 'and work mtfiusiastically wi^ un^ained aides Jn the 
classr(K>m. It would be foolish tb claim ihat this was aahiev^i without 
storm or strdSs — there were many ptoWems, but the outcome has * 
been admirable. Similarly, 'parental involv^ent'— that .•dreadful \^ 
phrase— becanife ac»^ed as a normal i»rt of the life of the school. 
There were difficultly and th^ still are, but it is fair to say that 
school and a>mmUnity in Mt Druitt are more part one of the othef 

, than is usual in Australia, where the school fence tends to be a prison 
wall when viewed from dtfacr side. ^ 

4 Several of the innovatory programs and many^of the methods have 
been taken over and adapts}— often in^ an improved form— by 
schools and teachen in other pla^. An outstanding example is the 
spread of the Home-based Pro^mm which was in many ways the , 
most novel and successful of the preschool initiatives. - ■ 

5 Th^ were structural outcomes. What of the children? I would not 
-presume to summan% or anticif^ Braithwaite who ^xaks weU for 
himself and his staff. However, 'theae are {^<»- hifei«nc» I would 
draw which, in J.S; Bruner's wordsf *go beyond the information - 
given*. Firsi, the children enjoyed thdr preschool, Kindor^rten and 
Year 1 osp(»riences b the project cla^ooms. Ihey were happy, 
cheerful, busy little j^ple; one n^ only visit the dassrooqis, l6ok^ 
at the vid«>tap^, speak to teachers and imrents to know that this is - 
true. And Mt Druitt, f^rettably, is of^en not a partijnil^ly happy 
place. The Project gave to th«e ch^ldrm and tl^ su$xessors 
worthwhile experience which would not h^ been th^s otherwise. I ' 
think it is fair .to claim that the preschools have many of the 
objectives of the people of Mt jDniitt, mm if they have not always. 
achieve(i those set by the professional educators. 

, Secondly, and more technically perhaps, the evidence in tiiis book ^ 

' would suggest that, in the ^rt t&mt pr^choot and follow-through < 

, pro-ams haS Uttte effect on sc1m>61 p^onn^ce in the oarrow sense, 9 
In the very short term— a y^ or so — therb were some positive 

Qptcomes, but these, in current jargon, Svashed-out* by the^.end of ' 

" ' xiy ^ • , 



' Ypai 2 or Year 3. This is the usual world-wide ejyjcrience; but it is 
* worth saying, with the Head Start experts in the United Stat«, that to 
limit one's assessment of'the situatiop to this is to ignore many 
outcomes not measured by the usual tests of sch(K>l achievement. It is 
also to ignore the real pq^bUity of long-tenn effects. American, 
British and European studies arc Jjcginning-to show that there are 
•steeper ^fects' on school performance which are not discernible 
until later in thie primary school process. These can only be discovered 
by detailed longitudinal studies, ai\d the new Mt Druitt Longitudinal 
Study which will follow the children and comparison groups for some 
years should* provide better answers. This study is* also being 
supportcd-by BvLF, the New South Wales Department of Education, 
the Australian Schools Commission, the Health Commission and 
Macqilarie University. 

However, in tfie data of this book there are also some interesting 
academic-type outcomes, which are w6rthy oi^^omnient although they 
do not always reach statistical significance. The higher scores of the 
Project children on verbal material is one, the consistentijr-better 
performance of girls who have had preschool experience is another. 
These Jdid similar data will require further investigation^ 
, Apart from this, the Mt Druitt Early Childhood Edrlcation Proj«;t 
h^Cs had. two additional effects which are difficult if rfot impossibla^o ^ 
measure, but are real and compelling for ail that. The first is the 
contribution of tjie Project to the Mt Druitt commum'ty. The second is 
the major store of curriculum materials and methods which have been 
developed and which are attracting a great deal of attention, not only in 
Australia,' but also internationally. Fut^ire volume concerned with the§e 
topics are being planned. 

I could go on," but Braithwaite needs no bush and no for.eword 
should ever be lon^eY than the book itself + 

There are some debts of patitude I must pay. Molt important is^hat 
to the Bernard van Leer Foundation. The Foundation is dedicated to the 
cause of di^dvantaged young children. Its vision' anrf compassion have 
led it to support almost tM^oliimdred projects in the field'in over thirty • 
countries, and it is oi^r hope that the knowledge and experience gained 
in Mt Druitt will be of value to other children, other schools, and other 
ctMnmunities in countri^ different from our own. I know the 
Foundation will feel amply repaid if this proves to be so. 

The New^\Jth'*Waies Department pf Education has often been the . 
target of criticism bordering on abuse, for 'rigid, unimaginative, 
repressive, bureaucratic procedures which are never^ supportive of 
creative, imaginative programs. The Department is only interested in 
adminstration, never in children, teachers or schools'. Our experience at 



Mt Dniitt has be«sfrredsely the revere of 1^. Svfccessive Directors- ^ 
General— Vcrco, B&ggie and Swaii« thdr 'knior- advisers ^in early " 
childhood education— Harris and Bevan. ^d Ar^ Directors and 
Inspectors sHch aS T^homi^on, Scott, Boyd and Fam§worth, have bctii 
totally supportive in the most exonplary professional way. piaf the ^ 
Project would never have been begun nor implemaited without their 
support is ob^ous, but I want to onphasize that this support has been 
positive, active and conthiuoos. It would be j^puss of me, however, riot 
^ to pay speasd tributis and gratitude to ^udrey B^an, in part as a. 
member of the Steering Committee, but much more is a guide, 
philosopher, friend and 'facilitator' with the schools. The Project would 
hav£ been professionally as well as administrativ^y pooro'^without her 
'help. - ■ • • 

We were fortunate hi that the jfrnniijg years for the project 

' coincided with the drtcrmination of a new federal ministry m»CanbeiTa 
to "provide welfare aad^^cation programs to meet the nmis .of all 
Australian proplcynThe sp^did vMon of what have bc^ Called the 
Whitiam years could not be fulHll^ in its entirety, but enough was done 
and enough remained to change many concepts about Australian 
society. Among th/ novel ideas was the notion that child care and early 
childhood education services were the right of all children everywhere. 
Government commissions were^tabtished to plan and carry out an 
ambitious program to fUl& this vision. For reas^ which cannot be 
analyst here, these plans were aBandoned, but not l^fore an interim 
program had been approved for the ^tablishment of a numb^ of child- 
care centra and pr^diools in varioi^ are^ in several States. The 
Commonwealth Department of Education and the Interim Committee 
of the Children's Conunission, thanks largely to the inspiration of Joan 
Fry and Marie Cbleman respectively, agre^ to erect and equip . 
appropHate building and to imy preschool teachers in some schools in 
New South Wafesi This ckdsion made much of the Mi Druitt project 
possible and for this too we are most grateful. 

f\ I must also pay tribute to the hdp given us by officers of the New 
South Wales Health Commission. For reasons detailed ii^.later chapters 

• it proved difHcult to achieve oiu- original goals in health and nutrition. 
Nonethel^s, t^ doctors apd nursmg sisters in the western area of 

. Sydney and in.M Druitt itself were helpful and supportive and much of 
their data threSTireal light on iftany of our problems. Perhaps more 
important, because of thdr continuing hivohrem^t and inters many 
of' the earlier t«;hnical diffkuhi^ have now been overcome and the 
Longitudinal Study will contain a sul^lantlal and mential contribution 
from the health authorities which should throw real Hght W the 
development of children in a 'disadvantaged' area of New South Wales. 




And fin^y^wc: com^ to the fourth member of the Steering. 
Committee which sustained and supported the Project^-The Smith 
F^maiy. To them we. like the pcoiilc of Mt Drpitt, owe 3 special debt. 
Mr. Robert Turner, Executive Director of that or^anliEation. made 
av^iable a great deal of Vital data on which to base bur earfy surveys 
and develop our planning. His interests and assistance and that of the 
organization have continued. I am not sure, mdced, whether Bob 
Turner really realizes just how much he and his colleagues lielped us in 
our early thinking, and in getting over the di^kult early months in Mt 
Druitt, and fmal|y in mc non-formal evaluaubn of our wotk. The 
Project would H^ve been the poorer without thai- he^ 

I have aheady written too briefly of thcprof^ional skills, devotion, 
loyalty-^all the best nouns should go here— of John Braithwaite and th^ 
staff of the Project. 1 cannot speak too warmly of them^ people or too 
highly of them as professionals. This book is in essence a real tribute to 
tijeir wOTk. . 

The same must be written of the people in the schools— the 
principals and the teachers who work^ witi) us. Looking back I wonder 
at the temerity, the pri^uniption with whidb we assumed that we-would 
be welcomed in the schools of Mt Druitt. After all, th&e peoplp were 
trains, skilled, experiencwl jwofcssionals— wiio were we to suggest new 
curricula, new teaching m^ods and, above all, the introduction of 
preschool classy which wpuld throw additional r^iK>nsibility and a 
great deal of extra work on everyone? The success of <he Proj^ 
''suggests that our assumptions wefe justified, but this justification is a 
tribute to the prindpalsand the t'eachers themselves and to the dee 
concern they possess lor the children of Mt Druitt. To#^hem, as 
participants Iq what was Wentially a partnership, a great deal of credit 
must be given. 

^ And finally, there are the children and their paseqts. That it was all 
undertaken on theSr behalf is true, but this they were not to know and so 
to recall ths^hours of observation, intervjcwirife, toting and examining 
to which they were su^ected to produce tHe data in this book is to feel 
humility and a dMp sense of gratitude. . 

Dr Braithwaiie makes no world-shattering claims for the Project in 
liis book. It is a straightforward account by a dedicated scholar of a 
Project which we hope has hejped the children of Mt Druitt and may 
also contribute to our knowl^ge of effective education for young 
children everywhere. 

Hugh Philp 

^ ' Profmor of Education 

School of Edus^on 
. Macquaric Jniversity 
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Perspectives 

' ^ ' v\' 

1\as book is alK>ut the Mt Druitt Early Childhood Project, which >^as 
developed to provide quality edu(^onal prc^ams for disadvantage 
children living in the western suburbs of Sydney. The Project was 
concerned with the alleviation of educational disadvantage and follows 
the trail opened up by the Head Start and Follow TTirpugh programs in 
the USA, the Educational Priorities Ar« programs in Great Bntlin and 
a number of Dutch, Belgian and &andinavian studies. Hi^ are among 
the -many programs which have attempted to improve the children's 
educational chan4»» by providing intensive educationEl inputs at what 
soiAe educational psychologists and ssdologists, have argiScd is thc^ 
most appropriate time in their lives. 

^ In the late 1960s and early 197(fe Australia, in common with other 
westera countries, iptroduc^ a variety of different programs for 
disadvantaged groups. For tlie most part thea attempts were stoafl in 
scale and, for a number of rca^ns. were not comprehcn^v^y evaluated 
(cf. Teasdale and Whitdaw, \l981), and so poUtidans, educational 
adminstrators and' interested mWnberSfOf the public were pnable to use 
the results of these local studici to help them develop early childhood 
policies. In point of fact the two\major AustraEas published ftjports on 
early childhood sendees,. th« Fry^(1973) Coleman (J974) Reports, 
highlighted the paucity of policy-oriented research and evahiation 
studies, and argved for the initialitm of action studies in the area. It was 
in this context that the Mt Druitt fetfly Childhood Project b^n and 
this book details the Project's initmtlon and 4ev^>pment over a five- 
year period since mid-1975. \ 

Before a detailed account of the Project's development is ^vcn, this 
chapter will ad<h^ sev^al key is^ which infhi^iced the Project's 
development, hi oirder to set th$ ^subsequent d«cription in a broader 
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perspective. In addition, a Short historical account of the development 
of preschool ^ucation in Australia is mcluded in order to place the 
Project within an Australian historical context. Considerations of the 
points made in the following sections , should provide some 
understanding of the issue? we had to consider throughout the Prdject's 
operational period. ^ \^ 

What Roles do Schoob phiy in the Educative Process? 

It was long bdiev^ that formal schooling played the dominant role in 
^educating children. Allowing for avowed genetic differences, it was 
arguwl (cf. Curtis and Boultwood, 1953) that the major contribution to 
developing every child's p<Hential would be the provision of adequate 
curriculum e}q>erien(^ and^ r^urc^. For example, Mont^sori^ 
con^nded that the educator should carefully organize the school 
environment and-pTovide carefully graded didactic exercises to develop 
ihe childrtn's physical and intellectual jfoiiities. The l^sons learnt in the 
classroom, it was argued, improved children's self-discipline and this in^ 
turn extended beyond the school environment to the wider socisty 
(Simmonds, 1917). &hooIing was seen by many, of these early 
educators, as ind^ it still is by many;- people, as a way of improving 
* society. The view taken was thal-^ delirious environmental effects of 
poverty could be overcome by school practices. 

Such views w^Kc of course extreme, and today it is difficult to 
substantiate the notion that ^ucation can be an antidote for poverty. 
The researdi data clearly $|igg»t that both opportunity and 
achievement in education ail relate^ to income and status, but to state 
that the two are causally related has yet to be proved (cf. Jencks ct al., 
1972). It may be argued that when genetic variables are held constant, 
formal schooling variable do not contributes much to the variance in 
achievement test scores, espedally in 'developoi' countri^, as do 
background or home environmental variables (cf. Jencks et al., '1972; 
Keeves, 1972; Walker, 1976). 

From another persp^ve, some writecs argue that emphasizing the 
roles played by home environmental variables in affecting school 
achievement downplays the potential influence of schools ai& the wider 
socio-economic system m perpetuating ^ucalional disadvantage (cf. 
Bernstein, 1970; Bowles kud Gintis, 1976; Tulkin, 1968). Baratz and 
Baratz (1970), for example, have forcefully argued that the probl«ns of 
the disadvantaged are not locat«i in their tendencies as mdividuals but 
in the educational institutions that have perpetuated educational 
inequalities. 

Obviously the question is a complex one and is not easily resolved. 
School systems and organizational practices do have an important role 
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to play in thc«ducative proem but the exten^of this influence has yet to 
be d^ermined. The statement that schools make no difference to 
children's educational development has not been substantiated (cf. 
His6n, 1979), while on the other hand to claim that schools can 
eSninate educational disadvantage is all too obviously an exaggeration. 
At best it may b€| claimed that schools can have a positive influence in 
overcoming educational disadvantage. 

If this argument concerning the potentially positive influence of 
schools is accepted, tht term ^educational disadvantage* then n^s to 
be defined. , i 

What is Educational Disadvantai^? ^ 

Sinct the 1960s, various programs tlvoughout the world have tried to 
cstaWish policies and practices to overcome what is termed 'educational 
disadvantage'. There is a need to clarify what is ^eant by this and.such 
associated terms as 'deprivation', 'deficit* and *<pfference*. . 

It should be emphasized at t|iis stage that much pf the debate over the 
use of these terms has arisen because of semantic confusion. Many of 
the original article using the terms used them synonymously (cf. 
Robinson, 1975). Clearly, the words have different meanings and these 
meanings should result in different approaches to educational 
programming. Therefore, what is meant here by educational 
disadvantage! Passow's opcrational^deflnition couched in educational 
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terms has served as a guide for this Project's developments. He defmed 
the (»ncept as follows: i 

» • * ^ 

Disddvanta^. a child is at a d^advantage if beeal^ of social or cultural 
characteristics (e.g. scfinal da41 r^, ^hnic origm, povmy, sex, 
. geographical locatioa, etc.) lie comes into the school system with 
knowledge, skills and attitude which impede learning and contribute to 
accumulative acadonic deficit. The disadvantagelpay persist throughout 
school life and ccmtribute to restri^h^ lata/econcnnic and social 
opportunities. (Passow. 1970) 

It follows from th& definition th^t &iucathnai deprivation will occur 
whQB children, for sodal, political of culture reasons, are restritted in 
their use of the oormal facilities of a sdiool system. Comparing 
'deprivatioit' with 'disadvantage' highlights that, hi the former state, 
children may not be able to go to schoor, whereas disadvantaged 
children go to school but, for one reason or another, are unable to 
benefit fully from its offerings, pne of the most common dtuations of 
educational di^vantage is wh«i diildren are required to act in schools 
in culturally dtff&mt ways from those prevailing m the home. Usually 
this expectation results in children becoming ' educationally 
disadvantaged whm compared with the normative. group and, at worst, 
results in children behig deprived of educational opportunities gtmerally 
available to all. In such atuations a number of diffarent appcoaches 
have been formulated to overcome educational disadvantage and its 
frequent concomitant, educational deflation. 

Unfortunately some ^f the educational writers in the early 196(^ 
confused the terms 'educational disadvantage' with 'educational 
difference*. Disadvantaged childroi were seen to be 'different' from the 
majority. However, sucih .a view bdies the fact that alt children are 
different from one another in various ways. 'Th^ differences are only 
unportant wheo school s>^ans do not allow for them m their 
^ucational provisions. Difference beojmes a matter of concienrvirhai^v • 
children are penalized for their 'difference* by unknowing or imcaringV^ 
school authoritira. ' , ^ 

In many ways 'difference* is a relative term, for childrm who are 
differ^t from normative groups \n one kms^ can W unduly 
disadvantaged, whereas ui other sodeti« 'difference* may have a 
mar^nal impact upon the child's school-related achievement. The 
essential factor relating to difference as it affects educati(mal 
programming occurs when children are judged to be different within the 
same society. Mt Druitt cl)ildrai are demonstrably 'better off than, say, 
childroi li^dng in the shuns of Sao Paulo, Brazil. However, within the 
Australian comext the Mt Druiti children are relatively disadvantaged 
compare^ with midi^e-da^ children. In terms of the criteria adopted by 
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the Australian Schools Commission, the children and schools of the 
area are 'educationally disadvantaged*. The Commission defines / 
'educational disadvantage' in the following terms. 

Schools are declared eligible to participate in the Disadvantaged Schools 
^ part of t\^e Commonwealth Program on the basis of those social 
background characteristics of their neighbourhoods which are often 
associated with lower than average school succ^, early school leaving and 
low career aspirations. An Index of Disadvantage, based on 1971 Census 
data, was first used to identify the schools serving the 1 5 per cent of urban 
students and 10 per cent of rural students in the most underprivileged 
communities across Australia. (Schools Commission, 1979) V 

These criteria are aoumewhat narrow in their defmition o|-» 
disadvantaged schools. />& the evidence in chapter 3 ^Sissts, the children 
in Mt Druitt aic ' disadvantaged by comparison ^th and different in 
definable ways from middle-cla^ children in metropolitan Sydney. 
They experience forms of disad^fantage which can affect their whol^ 
lives. The levels and quality of their education, the quality of their life- 
styles, their job opptortunities and their long-term employment are 
usually affected in deleterious ways by their being 'disadvantaged'. For 
'the present purposes, it |s irrelevant whether the 'disadvantage' and 
'differeflce* is caused by cultural deprivation or some kind of deficit in 
their family b^kgrounds. The problem we faced was how to provide 
worthwhile educatwnal experiences for these children and their families. 
It was not thou^ that these experiences, of thimselves, would 
eradicate failure and ensure equality of opportunity, since previous 
research has clearly shown otherwise (Educational PoUcy Research 
Center, 1975). It was hoped that the Project would positively affect the 
context in which the children lived and in which the schools operated. 
Such an approach requires that the design of programs aimed at 
overcoming or 'mitigating educational disadvantage consider the 
children and their families, their immediate setting, and the educative 
unstitutions, as well as the ideologies affecting all of these forces. 

How may Educational Disadvants^;e be overcome? 

The educational literature is replete with books and articles' describing a 
variety of theoretical and empirical solutions to overcome educational 
disadvantage (cf. Bernard van Leer Foundation, 1971). Theoretically, 
three different solutions for overcomin&jtthe problem of educational 
disadvantage may be posed. The first solution, aimed at chan^ng the 
child, is based on the assumption that low socio-economic status 
children have not achieved optimal mtcllectual and social development 
due to their inadequate home environment. To^iVercome this adjudged 
environmental liability, programs arc established which introduce 
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Specialized coniponenta to improve the neighbourhood and immediate 
family environment, and interaction patterns. Such programs often 
eqtaii direct parental involvement to enable ^^parents to l^m home 
maciagement and tutoring skills. « . 

The second solution accepts that spools are r^ponsibie for the 
difference in academic performance of 'advantaged' and 
'disadvantaged' children. To help^ the disa^vantagoi, schools'^' are 
il^ijuired. to modify their curricillar offerings and teaching/learning 
practices to match the nmls and potentialities of the disadvantaged. A 
cordilary to this focus on the school is the approach that assumes that 
members of disadvantaged groups are different from mainstreajn 
society and in no way are these difference to be equated with 
deficiencie. Schools therefore ne^ to change thpir methods and goals 
to cater for these different groups and should acth^^y maintain such 
differences to allpw all individuals to realize then- full!|>otential. Parents 
play an important role in this approadi because they, in contrast to the 
majority of prol^iOnal educators, share the culture of the community 

which the sch<x>l serves. • ' 

.>■■'■ 

The third solution is bas^ on the belief that drastic concurrent 
changes are ne^ed in the power relationsh^sj^n all social institutions in 
order to equalize p^e opportuniti^ open to all children. Proponents of 
this approach t»£lieve that schools pen^uate existing s^al 
stratification through educationally disadvantaging certain groups, and 
that a reconstruction of .the institutions within our s<K:iety is nec^sary in 
order to achieve real reform. In practice, few attempts have been made 
to implement this approach, though several pioneering attempts have 
been reportal in the literature (cf. van Rensbujrg, 1978). 

By and large most attempts to overcome educational disadvantage 
have bcei^ased on one or other of these three solutions or eclectically 
have incorporated components from each. Unfortunately, the availabje 
empirical evident for the efficacy of any of them is largely based on 
attempts to implement the first or second solution. Nevertheless, it is 
possible to make certain generalizations from such studio which will be 
relevant to any attempts to deal with educational disadvantage. 

• The concept of 'school readings', which many, if not most, of the 
early programs attempted to develop with disadvantage! children, is 
not ^static one. Throughout children's educational development the;y 
need to acquire different tyi^ and qualities of 'readiness'. Further, 
'school reading* is culturally sp^nfic as a concept.- To generalize 
such a. concept beyond one specific* group of disadvantaged children 
for whom a particular program ha^ been developed is fraught with 
danger (Palmer and Andersen, 1979). 

r.r- 
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Programs vary in the processes they institute and in the effects they 
generate (^tailings, 1973; Stcbbins d al., 1977).' 
Attempts , to assist the 4isadvantag«l through short-term pso^ams 
are not sHCcessful. Programs nc«i to be developed over at least two 
years if "they are going to have any impaet (Zlgler and Valentine, 
1979). ' . 

Highly structured and hidividuaUzed programs produce greater gains 
in achievement test scones than those programs that are-not so highly 
structured (Smith,J97S; Stebbins « al., 1977). 
Programs closely ^allied with parents and the community tefld to be 
more su«^fBl than those isolate from both groups (Irvine, 1979). 
^uccessfjilVrograms are charaderiz^a by adequate support s«rviccs 
with comprehensive staff training (Bissell, 1972; Wdkart ct al., - 
1978a). " 

I Programs for the disadvantaged must be more than minor variations 
'bn existing curricula and should.lncoipome a carefully developwl 

language component (Eank and SotonKW, 1968). • ^ - 

' Television programs, cSpcdally if ^plemcntdd by hew viators, arc 

an effective way of reach|pg disadvant^StTchil^ (Ball and Bogatz, 

1970; Bertram ct 4, 1971). 
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WhUe these^i^sHkms do Hot appear to uacbv^ new ground for 
educ9tors, th^ do reiireii^ ideas that are supported by quite extensive 
' researdi evj^cske. . , * 

AscKh^ important. <^iK^ infhtendng the devdopment of 
appropriate prograim for the di^dvantaged is the notion of social ^ ■ 

Itfogranss were develqsed* emphasis im plas^ OB the de^ 
diiidren's IQ°scoses ^nd, in fact, iotelligenf^ t^ quo^ 
.measure by w|dch tbese iHTC^^ams were evaluated, liie <^ 
showed that preseiiool-aged diiidroi enrolled in f^-year Head Start ^ 
programs nia^' highly significant hi IQ 
/ were short-lived (cf. Welkart, 1967). However, many program 
developers argued th^ tfadr programs were auned m achieving a wid& 
) range of ahlitifis and attitude than those traditionally, assessed by . 
^ stan4ardized liU^ence tests (cf. Pag^o and Dolan, 1980). They 
^ « farther argued thaUthe ccmdepts of sdiool-f^ffiiiess/p^ormance and ' 

intelUgei^ tes^ score, althi^fgh rdated, are nik eqtdvalent. proadeai^ 
their objedives» thQf advorated the devel^un^ and evahiation of 
^ ^ P|c^rai9s hicorppratiag heatth, commnoity wdfare anid soda! 

$ . contributions as wdl^as the more trad^otud educational components 
(^glil;';!^). IW devdopmast was fii^y macte more purposeful 
through an ^tenqn' t? qjecify the fac^ of soeial eomp0mcy 
considsed relevant in guiding curriculum development and evahiation. 
A symposium was held to attempt to define what is meant by the term 'a 
A sociaUy compcitent pr^chool-aged dhild' (And^son and Messh:k, 1974). . 

The resultbi^ report ctmunotted tt)ai sodal competet^ n e ce ssit ate d 
successful performance hi eadi'of twoity-^ihie diffmtt cat^He$C 
inchiding differentiated self-con^, s«)$itlv|^ mid und^standhig in 
SQdal relationships, per^ual sidlls, omtrd of attentkm, psydi^ 
. skills, language, cognitive and monory s]dlis,^and gen^ |cno«^dge 
and comptocc mofJ^iia>n: The specificatUn of the attrihttes GSspeUU 
competency prodded ajead for r^ean^e^ to broaden theu'.curriculiud 
goals and^ evahiatioifproceEhires lieyond thdse variables previously 
- as^Ksed. * . . 

Another, issue relating to' how .educational disadvantage may l?e 
• • overcome concerns the .da^^qancnt- of tiie besf prog^mi for - 

f disadvantaged childien. Irrespec^ve of the clahns made by some 
pro-am developerr* there does not ^pear to be a 'best' program for all ^ 
dis^vanta^ diUdren. j^er, the various pio^ams produce' 
diffmitial results with Oie outcomes being to some 'tmm 
predetermined by ti}e measures used to evaluasf them (cf. House et al., > 
1978)^ Moreover, |t*is increashigly apparent that pfograilis Shoidd 
reflect tHe culture into «^ii(^ th^ are hi£rodu(»d ffii^y to some otf^ ^ 



least* arise ^dog^ousiy frcun it. Even ia allegedly sof>histk^ed 
western socu^eSt ctiltiuraS Influeiuses and practices can thwart the 
effective!!^ of {>rograais previous judged' to be tffective. Quigley 
(i97I), for example; dtes the hostility of English nursery teachers to the 
introduction of the Peabody Umgm^ Devekipment Kit with its 
etni^iases on ^rt^tured traching dttiations. It was aiH^arent that the 
preservice training of the te»^ had east their pedagogical tet^iniques 
into one n^ih^ and that t^ wese not pr^iared to vary from their 
established or pnfmed t^bcldng st:^^. Clearly what is hi terms of 
intoided goals, undeP one ciicum^ance is not necessarily best under 
another drcumstance. ^ 

The4}rief review above ddes indicate that a number of l^sons hav6 
been ' learnt from previous attoni^ to hdp ^ educationally 
disadvantaged* It no longer be daimed that thMSrei*^ <»ily one way to 
achi^e this goal. Hather, cuiferent prc^rams i^y fie introduced, ea^ 
of which generates diffmit results. The effica4( of each program 
dq)ends upon the quality of ^f training and sui^rt, the expectations 
of schools and the commimity, and the cxtait to which the programs are 
woven mto the sdiool/conununtty fabric. 

When should Programs to oveccome Educational Disadvantage be 
introduced? 

If the introditction of programs is one ans\v^ to the question of hdw 
educational disadvant^ may be ov^come, the question of when sudi 
programs should be introdu^ ron^ns^ In many ways this^estion is 
diffikndt to answer emi^caSy. To attongl to do so would mean 
desi^ig a study evahiating the iinroduction of edui^tional juxSi^funs 
for disadvantaged children at differsir ^ ranges. horn the legal 
and social di^iculties surr^^idiBg aich a i^ve, most eduqitors would 
be ethically concerned with tte deky in &trodudng educational 
programs necessltitted by ^ucb a ^y. Cdnsequenlly, it is di^fficult to 
state conchisivcly the most appropriate time to ii^rodn^ sudi 
programs may Be. The only possible way to det^m^e wim programs 
should be hitroduced is to exanUne the results from a number of 
different studies and to generalize from th^. The pi^lein with this 
approach is that th(^ are obvious gapl uTffie range of ^tidits can 
be rcviewttl. - ^ ^ 

The ni^jorlty of comptelicnsive programs^iiesigned to overcome 
"^ukt^ntal disadva^lige as disiina from r eat«M programs, focus on 

dii^ uhcto eight. T^ r^i»iaU».^pporthig »iGb'en&avours may,be 
fofnd in the psychoI<^cal theories of -Bloom (1964), Brilcson (19S0)» 
Hebb iimy. Hunt (196l> and Piag^ (l^5>» which ^«s 'the 
importance of these early years to chlhto's sabsequent cognitive. 
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affective, psychommor and language development. Additionally, 
biological and nutritional reseaitfa data (Birch and Oussow, 1970) 
reinforce the previous'evid«ioe about the importance of the early years 
i{} children's devdopmcait. ' ^ 

Confronted by this eviden(^ and the intensive lol^bying maintained 
by differost pr^ure groiqss, most western govemmoits introduced 
early childhood p-ograms for disadvantaged groups. By so doing it was 
arguKi tlmt Os^ new iHOgrams would: 

1 help to prevent the cumulative educational deficit shown to o(^ in 
disadvantaged children; 

2 maintain childroi's initially |X)ntive- attitudes towards school by 
preventing the developnfent of t^e negative attitudes associated with 
failine; 

3 capitalize on the relatively greater opportunities for co-dperation 
between families ai»i the »:hoo]s; and 

4 allow a wide'apptication of methods smted to children df all types of 
ability and origin at a tiilie when the pressure of academic results is 
minimal. . . * 

Often the early programs faited to adiieve^eir hit«aticms because of 
the haste with which they were started (Evans, ]97S)^^e3rtfaeless» in 
the mid-196()s the beSef was widdy hdd that these programs w^e the 
bost gHective way 'to help d^dvanta^ diUdren. For example, the 
initial evaluation data indicated that children enrolled in these preschool . 
programs sicored significantly b^er on iqtelligen(% and standardized 
.tests than cMIdrot who were not eint>lled m such pro-ams (Karnes, 
1969). Ho^er, follow-up studies (cf. Weikart» 1972) sug^ed that 
the initial advantages hi IQ scof es were ^ot maintaked after three mott 
years of sciHX>liBg. It did appear that, for a variety of r^s(»^ the 
, efforts of those; devdophig early c^bihihood {nrograms fdr the 
disadvantaged w^e, ineffective Vwh^ traditicmal achievment and 
intelligence t^ oit^ were used as Ixsochm^ks. If owevd^^^ re^t 
studies (cfi lazar, 1^; Thhrion» 197S), following up^cMIdren five to 
ten y^rs after thdr original enr ylm ^i tin early phiIdhood|»rograms with 
a deliberate cognitiye focus, report s^gnifi<»nt long-term ^ects ot^ 
school poformanc^. II is difficult m d^ermhie whether these studies 
report these findinp becau^ eatUn' m^m failed f 6 evahiafe more 
appropriate variable, or whefher other signiftf^t interv«nng variables 
affected the devctopmoii of diSdren ^ the ^udies, or wh^er t^e 
results do refl&$ the i^ipeaiani:^ of IcKO^Wm 'sleeps effects' g«iera^ 
by enrohhei^ in the ortgfai^; programs. Clearly, carefully de^gnad 
longitudinal studies using, mnlt^le evaluative criteria are necessary to 
determme the potential long-term effects of early, chih&ood programs 
for the disadvantaged. ^ • < 
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While undoubtedly the carlicFSjudics on the introdu(^o'h of early 
childhood programs for the disadvantaged in the 1960s created great 
interest, the publication of the Ohio State University/W^tinghouse 
evaluation of the Hpad Start programs (1969) dampened community 
and professional cjqjectations concerning the effectiveness of Head 
^art programs. To some extqit this study was evaluating a hotch-potch^ 
of programs, often run by staff with minimal training. The projects 
tended to be very sborf. sometime* 'involving no more thas half-day 
attendance in the six weeks before starting «^ooI (Lomax, 1979). 
However, analyses of the above data by Bowles and Levin (1969), Cain 
and Watts (1970), Jtfncks et al. (1972) and Mayeske (1975) chalteagM 
many of the fmdings of tiie Westinghousfc ev^uators. These studies 
criticized the data bases and ahalytic techniques follow^ in' the 
Westinghouse study and stifegested alternative conclusions tp those 
claimed by its authors. While the detailed examination of these studies is 
beyond the scope of this book, if is necessary to indicate that Mayeske's 
study in particular reinforced some of the values associated with the 
introduction of early childhood programs. 'He found that to the extent 
-that school factors make a difference in ac^evement, disadvantaged 
children seem to be more affected by school inputs than do non- 
disadvantaged children. Consequ«itly it did appear that the 
introduction of early childhood profflpms ^or disadvantaged children 
could generate worthwhile educ^onal results. 

Qthfcr short- and long-term evidence supportmg the introduction of 
programs for childr^ under five comes from studies subsequently 
undertaken m the USA. Great Britain and Europe (cf. Chazan, 1978; 
Osterrieth et al., 1977^ Stebbins et al.. 1977). Generally the evaluation of 
these studies reported signiQcant results favouring the introduction of 
programs, when the results comparing the experimental and control 
grojj^B were analysed. Disadvantaged school children's educational 
performances improved through the prdvision of specialized early 
childhood programs and the variety of programs produced different 
results. 

It should not be thought that all authorities agreed that under five 
was the most appropriate time to introduce programs to assist, 
educationally^disadvarit^ed chadrwi. Kagan (1973) and Rohwcr (1971), 
for example, claimed, that programs for disadvantaged children were 
more effective wiien they w»e mtroduced at a later age. While the 
evidence they present has been challenged by many writers (cf . Zigler 
and Valentine, 1979), it is apparent that the quistion *When should 
programs be introduced?* should be modified to Tor spe<?fic^groups of 
disadvantaged children, what particular stimulus inputs dre best and in 
what period of growth?* (Pahner and Andrnon, 1979). 
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At this point, coostctolioa must aWbe given to tiie length ojf the 
programs. Studies to d^te^d that the long^ the intervention lasts, the 
better. This leads Paha^ and And«se& (1979) to a>nclude' that the 
earlier the intmroition begins and the longn- it lasts the better. 

Australian Presebool Programs for the Educationally IHsadvantaged 

While it is mH the purpose of this stud^ to review the history of 
preschool education in Australia, it is necessary to describe briefly some 
of the historical developmoits that influoiced its. growth. ' 

Australia, in ojmmon with many mher countri^, has attempted to 
provide a range of ^rvices for the edi^tionally disadvantaged. While 
the gr^ti^ impetus came after Aemid 19^, the care and prot^on of 
young children was very much the concern of the early Ck)v<3t}ors of the 
origiiuil penal colony established at Sydney in 1788. This conceriL^was 
maintained by pronunent ojmmunity membm who supported^ the, 
development of -Ragged &hools, whidi were establish^ on a voluntary 
basis: 

to teach aad train children and to hc^ tl^ famili^ living in t\tt neglected 
slums and alleys of the growing colony. This mingling of ^«ition and 
philanthropy, the principle of vf^untaiy service, the dose coH^ation 
between parents «bA tmhm, w«re all ^veloped furtiier by the Free 
Kindergarten Movement founded hi 18^. (Walker, 1964) 

By the second decade of the $W(^^ century, this mov^ent had 
spread to all the Australian. States and had developed hito an e^e^ve 
edifcational syston fomftded tm Froebelian prii^l6s and subsequoitly 
modified by English, German and Aauaican inHueiKes. The devdoiping 
system hitegrated componoits from th<se source rath^ than 
originating a unique educational appro^. , . 

it 

The philanthropic bads (of pre^ool <»iu(»tion) cabined with tlw 
fact that pre-schoois wera sever part of the Hrst government school 
systems had several e^e^. Fir^,,the^was no suggestion of providing a 
universal service because voIimtaryKorganisations' fnnds did not permit it. 
They directed their energi^ towards the m&sx deprived Sjcctiom of the 
community. Second, as the setting tip ami runnhtg of pre-schools hivojved 
citizen initiative, ova- tin» some of hi^o' socjo^onomic st^us 
and with the nec^sary organising sltiUs ftiKl Idsure recognised thcvalue of 
pre-school ediu^tion for their own d^dren. Consequently the two 
extreme «ids of the sodal s^tm w^ oUeted for w^le the ^average' 
child, ndther suffldaUly poor nor suffidently ««dthy, touted to miss 
out. (Australia, Commonweal D^artment of &hi^on, Il^S^ 

. The services that dev^}ped across the country very mixed, and 
a confusuig i»ctiue ^f health, education and wdliare ageiuies offering 
rather unco-ofdinated servi«s for diildrea under school age emerged 
(Australia. Commonwealth Departmem of Education, 1981). New 
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initiative were taken from time to time as, for example, the opoung of 
the Lady Gowrie centres to provide opportunities for research on 
disadvantaged children (StanH>> ^9^^) hut due to numerous factors such 
as staff shortages, the true potential of these centres as research 
institutions was never reached. 

c.^It is important to draw attention to the qrudal, formative role played, 
by the various training colh^ that were established in each State to 
train prospective preschool teachers. The tcacher/l^arn^ practices that 
the colleges encouraged reflected an eclectic approach^^Alucation and 
many observers commented upon the lack of a clearly' articulated 
theoretical basis'for these practices (cf. Ashl^, 1972). Traditional 
practices, that had grown up over the years wo-e constantly repeated to 
each new cohort of potential preschool teachCTS, Few attempts yere 
made to challenge the assumptions on which the colleges based thdr 
training programs. Consequently, preschool practi(%s throughout 
Australia prior 4o the 197Gs reflected a uniformity of approach that was 
reinforced by the training colleges' practkes. 

As mentioned above, a variety of services for dis^vantaged children 
had emerged in each State. While all States maintained govemmetit 
departments to oversee the hrahh, social welfare iand «!u(^onal ne^ 
of tlie disadvantaged, considerable v^ation in the range and quality of 
these provisions exited among the Stat^. Some state ^vmm^ts 
made direct grants available for the running of preschool centres, while 
others assumed the total recunFing costs of the^centres. The number of 
places available in pr^chools for disadvantage! childroi and the costn 
of emolling children in them vari^ tremendously. Primarily this was 
caused by the willingness of some state governments to support these 
service at the exfwnse of otho" functions. 

Around 1970 and particularly during the dection year of 1972, the^ 
provision of preschool and day-<are faciliU^ for all groups in the 
country became an important political issue. Repeat^ calls were made 
by politicians, educators and the gen^ public to increase the quality 
and quantity of the existing services throughout the country in order to 
achieve equality of opportunity. This increased emphasis mirrored the 
overseas influences refmred to at the begmning of thdr chapter. The 
election of the Whitlam Labor Government to this Federal Parliament in 

1972 saw the increase! allocation of moi^ys for disadvantaged groups 
and the devdopment of new polides to thdr ne^. In particular, 
the programs f Qjg; th^ di^t^vaiflaged *tmd^ fiv^V|^ th^r families 
received increased fecferalfmancial resources ami manpow^. However, 
this increase was not achieved without fervent debate t^ween two 
different pressure groups. The Australian Fre-schools Committee in 

1973 (Fry, 1973) recommended that access to preschool education for all 
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four-y^-olds in AtistiBlia, together with day-care centres for the 
disadyailaged, be e^btisl^ A contrary approach was by the 
Soci&l, Welfare Commi^k»n RepcMf which was i»'odac«d W the same 
time. ^This latter report argued that preschool centits do opt cater for 
the ne^ of the disadvantaged, tone parents or- other noeds groups 
within tlie commtmity and it also argued for the establishment of a 
wider range of community fadlities than was available at tnat time. 

Bot^ reports Were reviewed by the Prioribes Review Staff that was 
established by the F«ieral Cabins. This review did nbt«fully aa%pt 
either of the carMer reports. Thek report claimed that the Report of the 
Pre-schools Com^ttee was too comxm«i with pr^hool ^ucation 
and that it did not help wQ^kforc^ partidpants with their child-care 
needs. The Priorities Review Staff accepted most of the 
recommendations of the Social Welfare Commission and ai^ed for the 
establishnient of a wide range of services that would both educate and 
care -for childrra under five.' To ^ersee this range of $ervi(^, a 
Children's Commission was to 1»! «^blish^ Iby the Federal 
Government. HoweVer, the defeat of tne Lalx>r Oovemmj^t at the end 
of 1975 saw the proposed Children's Comniission replaced by an Oflke 
of Qiild Care within the Spdal Security Djqpartment. This Office was to 
provide policy advice on children's ^rvinss and to administer the wll^le 
range of children's service that w«re\$uppq)t^ by the F«laal 
Oovemnfent. , ' ' . 

In spite of the relatively long i^od since the flrst preschiKsls were 
established in Australia, comji^ratively little research has lx«n. 
conducted on this age group, lamp's (1975) listing of the r^earch 
topics supported by the Lady Gowrie coitr^ sint^ their inc^tion 
primarily dtes isolate studio and does hot reveal any concerted attack 
on the r^earch problems ef the area, in inahy ways the previous 'state 
of the art' of research in the area reflects the comparative neglect of this 
aspect of '«hKstion by university and govenunent d<^artmrats. 

While undoubtoily 4here were many disadvantage cfaildien of 
Anglo-Saxon descent in Australia, one group which ba:ame 
increasingly disadvantagwl^- the white settlement of Australia spread 
was the Abori^nal. The majority of Aboriginal duldren were in no 
man's land; usually denied tiw opportunity to be educated in their 
traditional mannor, they were not, on the other hand, encourage to 
attend white schools. Cons^uenUy, Abori^nal childrca, living m 
suburban and country areas frcnn the estahHshment in 1788 of the fim 
white settlonem, until the i96ds rec^dv^ dnly a Unilted education. The 
ethnocentric attitudes of the white settlers meant that the early attempts 
of mi^onaries, administrators and* philanthropists wei^ aimed, at 
educating Aboriginal children to fill U>w-^tatus positions in the white 
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AustratianWiety. It was'not until the l^SOs that the States accepted 
formal responsibility for Aborighial educ^on. 



Aborigijial preschool education followed the same pattern and little 
attention was paid to the development of appropriate educational 
programs. Few preschool centres were established in country areas, and 
for the most part these depended upon church missionary support for 
their continued existence. The first substantial government initiative 
for Aboriginal preschool educ^on came from the Federal Government 
when four preschool centres were ^tablished in the Northern Territory 
in the beginning of the l%Os. SulMequently,aSt^govemments accepted 
li^iited responsibility fo# the ertabUslunent df Aboriginal pr^hool 
centres. Few evaluation studi« on the -^iucational impact of these 
centres were undertaken but the Umited evidence available suggested 
that Aboriginal children benefited as much from the educational 
programs as did their white count»parts (Dasen et-al., 1973). 

Two symposia on Aboriginals and education conducted in \967 
provided a major unpetus for the establishment of effective preschool 
programs for Aboriginals. Following these, the Bernard van Ite 
Foundation sponsored four action research programs for Aboriginal 
children. Two other Aboriguia] preschool programs spansor«l by other 
sources were also etablished at this time. Of the six programs, only the 
Bourke Preschool Program attempted to evaluate- the eff«:tivcnss of 
two different preschdol prc^ams. Its findings sugg^ted that a p^i^;rsm 
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based upon the B^ter-Eqgefanaim ^proach to l^rning basic si 
was initially successful with thdr sample of childroi (Nurcombe ct 
1^3). I 

Of the other five projects, limited evaluation studio suggc^ed 
their programs wkt r^sonably successful in overcoming the mitial 
disadvantage evident within each group of chi^ren. The faihires of the 
projects cqtft^on their inability to be self-sptaiining and to maintain ' 
the benefits and eimeriences acmied by program developers, children 
and parents. The Results suggested at be^ that short-term benefits 
accrued to the paroits, sdtools or communiti« involved in the projects, 
especially in ways that are difficult to document (Teasdale and 
Whitelaw, 1981). ^-t*?* 

There have been few other studies in Australia which have attmpted 
to evaluate sy^ematicaUy the advantages and disadvantage associated 
with the proviswQ^e^Iy childhood i^ograms for the disadvantaged. 
The majority or evitoce about the effeds of/S^al programs on 



disadvantagQSl^hildren reflected ovmeas rather than local knowledge, 
pbviously if there was an adjudged need to provide grater resources for 
the disadvantagal child under five within Australia, it was necessary to 
develop extensive empirical evidaux concerni ng edu ^onal programs 
for the disadvantaged, based on local ratb^rtfi^ overseas studies, and 
to gather data to addms the issues introduced in the earlier sec^ons of 
this chapter. This motivation provided the initial stimulus'* for the 
commencement of tHe Mount Druitt Early Childhood Project. 

The subsequent chapters of this book describe the Prcyect's 
development, the types of programs that were introduced, the effects 
these programs had on children, and on thdr parents and the 
community, and finally, the implications for policies on early childhood 
education. 
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The previous chapter introduced issues of concern to all who attonpt to 
overcome ^lucational disadvantage, and briefly reviewed past 
Australian initiatives in the developm^t of early childhood programs 
for disadvantaged preschool groups. This dtapter aims to review the 
Project's 'developmental phase, outline the Project's goals, and specify 
what these gbals meant for each group invohicd-^children, teachers and 
parents. "J 

How did the Mt Dmltt E«ty Ct^dhood Project b^? 

As noted previously, the Bernard yan Le^ Foundation had for some 
yean^been actively supporting early cbitdhood and family devdopm^t 
p^jd^ among Aboxiginal people is Australia (cf . Teasdale and 
Whitelkw, 1981). In addition to this focus on programs for 
disadvantaged Aboriginal ^oups, the Foundation expressed an interest 
in d^oping new early (MSlhood pro^^ms for other disadvantaged 
groups if the need for su<m programs onild be shown to exist. 

In the ^ly 1970s, a team^ /Vom Macquarie University began 
investigathig ways of helping the ^disadvantaged and identifying 
potential^arget groups. Four ^sadvantiged groups identified withinjthe. 
Sydney area were: 

• ■ . • 

1 non-English speaking migrant children, the ^^t majority of whom 
• lived within the inno' city area; 

2 underprivileged, disadvantaged Australian-bom children in inner city 
areas; . 

3 disadvantajged diik^en living in govmtment housing ^^es in the 

outer suburban areas; 

^. . ' .: V -37-. ■ 
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4 Aboriginai children, other than the fringe-dwellers for whom the 
&>urke Proj^ had initiated (cf. Te^a^iale and Whiteiaw, 1981). 

After extensive discussions with relevant departmental groilps, 
community groups and diarities, it was decideNd to examine in greater 
depth the «iuc^onal ne^ of the famili» living m the new government 
housing developments in the western suburbs of Sydney. These housing 
developments had been cr^ed in the I95(^ and 1960s to alleviate the 
acute housing shortage prevalent among low socio-economic groups. 
Similar housing est^cs are to found in every n\ajor r^idential 
conurbation in Australia and it was hop6d that any fmcUngs generated 
by an action program could be generalize to some extent to similar 
situations. Further, while the quantity of r^earch conducted on ti\^ 
three other po^ibilities was not great, a number of research studib 
featuring these three groups were already underway when the original 
discussions were held. 

Earlier reports on the government housing develof>ments (cf. 
Breonan, 1983) sugg^t^ th^ facUities w^e at a minimum and that 
major social and educational problems had arisen for childrra in the 
schools. A survey by Dr W. Coppcll of the School of Education at 
Macquarie Univei^ty confirmed that this was the case, and the Mt 
Druitt area was proposed as one in need of, a compensatory early 
childhood ^ucation program. Given the comparatively young age of 
the population within the ar^, the establishment of ^ly childhood . 
programs was judged to be one means of helping the d^advantaged 
children living there. . ^ . . . 

The School of j^ducation was interested in submitting a proposal to 
the Bernard van Leer jpoundation for such a proj&irt, but suitable 
buildings for the pr(^rani did not in fa<^ exist in the Mt Drust# ar^. 
Long delays were encountered in trying to determine the extent of 
possible govenmient md community support for. the provision of early 
childh(KKi centra in the area. Several possibilities were (^nsidered; for 
example, the use of an old house, 'Ruthcrgien', which had been donated 
to the Housing Commission for community use. Ultimately, the greater 
availability of func^ for edt^ation following the el«:tipn of the Federal 
Labor Govemmeni in 19^ made pos^ble a satisfactory outcome to the 
lengthy negotiations which had been taking p]as» between Macquarie 
University, the Njew South Department of Education and other 
authorities. 

It was ^agreed that sites ^uld be provided by the NSW Department 
of Education in four of its existing primary schoolsln the Mt Druitt area 
for the building of i^eschools, with the building costs to be met by the 
Federal Govemihent. The recurring expend associated with these four 
centres would also be shar^ by the Federal Government and the NSW 
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State Goveramwit. It was also agreed that, if the Foundation was 
prepared to assist the Project, its grant should be to'Macqukrie 
University, but that the program should be run jointly by the 
University's School of Education, the NSW Department of Education 
and The Smith Family, a welfare organization which had been opwating 
in the MtDruitt area for some time. Later, the Health Commission of 
New South Wales also indicated interest in the Mt Dniitt Early 
Childhood Project and provided !adliti» and personnel for the regular 
medical examination of the children. Subsequently, the Health 
CommissionS«jncd the Project's Standing Committee. At the local 
level, a Field Committee was established to ensure effective liaison 
among the schools, parents and Project personnel. This committee 
comprised representatives of the Project's staff, educational 
administrators, the executive of the schools involved in the Project, and 
parents. 

' In 1975 the Bernard van Leer Foundation approved a grant to 
Macquarie University for the development, implementation and 
evaluation of five different ea^rJy childhood programs for children in the 
Mt Druitt area of Sydney. The five programs selected for development 
were: - > 

a Cognitive-Program based on the Costive Curriculiun developed by 
V^ikart et al. (1971) and modified for Australian schools; 

a Competency Program based on the identification of specific 
competencies to ^ttain^ by children; 

a Contemporary Program feprescnting 'traditional' Australian early 
childhood educational Wctices; 

a Behaviourist^hogram baSled on the curriculum develop«i by Bushell 
(1973) for the Head Start and Follow Through projects; 

a Home-based Program developed from the jjractices followed in the 
US Home Start program (O'Keefc, 1979). ^ 

All programs were to feature parental and communit5^invo^emcnt 
as part of their operational practices. The grant was for $340 OOO and^ 
covered the first thr^ years of the Project's existence. It was 
subsequently faicreased to $931 000 to cover the second phase of the 
Project's activities. The Federal and NSW State Ciovemments paid for 
all capital expenditure and recurrent costs assodated with the Frojeft's 
teaching activities. In addition, the StatcGovemmoit apeed to pay the 
salaries of four teachos in the Home-based Program over the life of the 
Project. It was stressed at the commencement of the Project that the 
resources made available to the centras were to be the same as those 
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vdSAt available to ail new preschool centres funded by the Federal and 
State Govenmumts. 

The Project's Goals 

Given the essentially collaborative nature of the Project, it is not 
surprising that the development, ordering and phrasiiig of the Project's 
goals changed over time. At the b^inning some clear-cut ideas were 
held concerning the goals towards which the Project's activities shojUd 
be directed. TTie ensuing discussions, experiences and revisions modified 
the initial statements of goals and the following represent the agreed 
Project goals: '' - . 

Through the development and implementation of the different 
programs to: 

1 provide an environment which would help children to deveU)i> 
physical, intellectual and social abilities through interaction with a 

V widening range of experiences— by so doing, it was intended that 
childroi would develop thdr > ^ 

• conceptual and lan^iage abiliti^; 

• prosodal behaviour; 

• creative potentials in a range of different contexts; ^, 

2 involve p^ents and the community in the nlucation of thcj?- children 
i>y providing opportunities for the former to share in the education 

, process; 

3 care for the children's health, nutrition and other needs throng^ 
active involvement with parents and other ^encies in the area; 

4 provide the guidance ncce^ary for the continuity of tl^ programs 
through the infants* schools; and , >^ 

5 evaluate the outcom«» of the five different early childhood pco^ams 
established by the Project.. 

These goals*^ reflect the emphasis of all the programs developed by the 
Project and mirror the notion of social competency outlined in chapter 
1. They also form the bases for the model deigned to evaluate the 
Project's activities. This model is elaborated in chapter 5. 

It should also be pointed out that eac£ of the five prc^anis 
developcfi thdr own sp^c goal statonents and that th^ goals guided 
the internal devdopment and e^^iuation of each program. These 
program goals could be r^sarded as a subs^ of the Project's goals, for " * 
the latter guided the fhial evaluation activiti^. ' , 

The five programs represented dif fning viewpoints on a continuum 
about teacher/learner strategies. AH attonpted to individualize the 
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edv^x^ve proc^ and to provide worthwhile «iucdtion£|I and sociai 
experiences for cMdroi and t!^ |)|reiits. 

Obviously one of the 1^ aiid oontiiiuiiig stQ» in the Project's 
devdopoient .was to translate the goals abo^ into more d^ailed 
intentions and procedures for each of the three groups involved in the 
Proj«^*s activititt. The intuitions for each grmip-^diadrai, te^diers 
and parents— are dlab(ma«l in the sal»e<{iKnt sectlcps.' 

Project Intentions for ChUdren . 

Chapt^ 1 sununarizes some of the researdi findings whidi highlight tHe 
potential rotes of early childhood programs in assistingl the 
disadvantaged. The studies deferred to ^e indicate that ^ue^sftil 
programs for the cli^vantaged need to be planned us% a multi- 
disciplinary ^pro^ and thls.^uKq^ infhtestc^ all of our planning. 
Concern for diihiren's health and soda! welfare was equally important 
in our thhildng and i^annhig. 

. The attempts to devdop effective prc^rams within the preschools 
emphasized our belief that such prc^ams can have a po^ve effect 
upon what Bloom teridos diUdren's eog^ive entry dmmt&Mcs 
(Bloom, 1976), These diaract^istics are the spedfic knowl^e. abilities - 
or skills g^nsidered to be the ^sehtia! prerequlMtes for the teamhig of 
later school subjects^or tasl^. Cognitive onry charactoristics ai^iear able 
to be modiHed through the provision of ai^ropriate sdiool programs. 
For example, research evitece (cf. Ploqm, 197QindicateS that much of 
the variation in school teaming is directly ^ermhied by the variation hi 
'<^dren's cognitive entry charactoisti^. There was no att«npt to alter 
children's intelligende xm scores, rather the programs emteavourwi to 
ensure that^ children F^di«i adequate tevds <»nipeta[U»j^ cognitive 
entry biriiaviours along the Hn« d^ioiss^l in ch^pto' i. 

In countries where.children b^ school at or ait>und five years, the 
transition from home to school is a highly anximis period. Social skills 
and abilities acquired at home may be congruous with those strewed in 
the school. Where this is the case, transidpn is rdatively ^y. I^owever. 
when there is mcongruity or cpnflict betwe^ thesodaf practices of the 
•home and sdiool, as oft«a is the situation with disadvantaged childroi 
(cf. Passow, 1970), ihiiia] ploblons. may occur whldi wilT afTect 
children's subsequent attitudes to sdiooling. Consequ«itly, we 
, endeavoured to idoitify and reinforce appropriate school beha^ours 
wherever po^ble and to make tHe paimts, teachm and sdux^ av^e 
of the problems that may occur over confHct in the attitudes tod values 
of school and^ home. In practice, the doser the home/school 
rdattonships, the tess likely are pot^tial dashes. The comparativdy tow 
percentage of migrants from non-Europ^ cultures in the Mt Druitt 



area meant th^ potential ^mflias between cornicing school and hdme 
cultures were not exac^bated by the>r^ence of children from a variety 
of extmnely diffemit ^itnic backgrounds. ' 

The importanee of f^ysica! Wdl-being to evaitua! sdiool success is 
well documented (cf. Mowrcr, 1950) and each program stressed the 
acquis^on o^ healthy bdiaviours and attitude^. The medical and 
nutritional evidence presoited in chapto* 5 indicates that the cfaUdra 
enrolled in the various schools were hralthy overall. Nevertb^ess it >vas 
one of the concons of the Project to identify and obtain relevant social 
and/or medical assistance for children with specific needs in these areas. 
Fortunately, the Staff of the Mt Drain Polyclinic willingly Helped 
whenevo* they were called on: (^ving medicai. de^al sfnd paramecHcal 
resource conth)uotisly available meant that su& s^vices could readily 
be obtained wfaenevar the need arose. Wboi crisis, ^tuations occurred 
affecting children, and/or thdr famili«, and th^ required outside 
.assistance, the resources Of The $ntith Family, a local charitable 
organization and one of the Project's supportk^ a^ndes,.were also 
available. Generally, timely -help using eit^ ^ PdycHnic's or The 
Smith Family's resource pv&eims immerfjate problems. 

It was throu^ this <»mprehen^ appr<^ch to helping the dhildren 
enrolled in tits various schools that the Project end^voured to assist 
|his group of dtsadyantagcNi childr«i. The avail^k r^urces and 
practices were not considered to be beyond the physi(^ and flnanidal 
resour(%s of most Australian conununities. Rath^ we believed that siiiSh 
resource ought to be in an- exemplary nianner which could be 
replicated in somilar settings. 

* ♦ ^ 

Project Intentions for Parents , ' 

Parents' roles as the primary ^ucators of thdr dbildrc^ imve long bmi 
documented, and ^ucato» have develop«l a number of progr^uns 
utilizing home visitors and parait courses to reinforce th^ roles. 
Studies' (cf. Gordon, W2; Irvine « al-, 1979; White et al.. 1973) have 
shown that the interactions- between children a&d their pai^ents have a 
direct eff^ upon children's language acquisition and on motivation jto 
learn, both at home and school. Knowing the importance of these 
parental roles, we sought to integrate school and home turning 
whenever possibljs aitd to stress to parents the importance of these 
interactions for Uie|r, children's devdopmott/lt was argued that this 
emi^iaas would inaea^ the children's dbanbes pf suixess in ^ool 
through inc r easi n g their' motivation to learn. The importance of 
children having a po»tiVe attitude to school, which is reinforced by 
parents, cannot be overstressed, specially when- the childr^ are 
requUred to attoid »^ool for at least ten yea». 
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To foster moire' effective honte/sdiool co-qperation and to support 

parents in* their educative rolls, several teduiiques were us^. First, 

paroits were ^icouraged to become adivdy involved in thdr duldres's 

schooting by continiiai partidption in sdioo! at^vities. Of course, not 

^ parents took advanta^ of the opportunities offered, but a m^ority 

did. Predictably, we |udged4that the partis who w^ not invoWed 

t^ded to be those whose diildren couM have benefited more fr<mi such 

involv^ent. Fr<Hn time to thne specific att^i^ were made to 

encourage th^ parents to participate in school activities but often these 

initiatives had limited success and this dtuation continually conconed 



Second, regular discussion and information scssiofas were arranged 
for parents on t(^icssu^est«i by them. Th^^ssionswse essentially , 
designed to provide, parents with information alKHit a ran^ of child 
reai^bg/develcH>ment issues. Smilarly, coffee dubs often sparked off 
impromptu discu^ons on matters of immedi^e concern to parents. 
< ^Once or twice a year distri^me^ings were held with paroits from other 
Project schools to discuss local devdops^nts and practi<»s. These 
meetings rdnforced i^rratal roles in rach sdiool and suggested posable 
future developments that could be integrat«l lsk\% the existii^ adiviti^. 

Third, parents w^e kept infocmed of the learning experioices 
introduced in the school programs and, wh^ ^propriate, were, 
encouraged to extend these experiences at home. To help parents do 
this, teachers sent home suggestions about actiyiti^ using res6ur(^ 
available within the family. 

All of the mitiatives that were introduced had the ultimate purpose 
of strengthening home/school linl^s and of rdnfordng the cducadve 
~ Eolcs qf the parents. In this way, it was^Hoped to interrelate the laming 
* i {^p^ences §nd t^diing styles of the scho<^ and hcnnes as much as 
pc^ssible. It should not be assumed that this interaction was a one-way 
process from school to homes. On the contrary, knowledge ^the hpme 
environment provided a substantial basis for curriculum planning and 
development, and also enabled individuals to be provided with- 
compensatory experien^ when particular needs were not^. 

' Pwject IntenHonsfor¥eacfwrsattdSchoiols 
Th^ schools in the area were opened with large enrobnents, shortage of 
equipment and a staff largdy «>mprised of ydung, inecpedenced 
teachers. Within its schoo^ the Project had to provide initial and 
continual training for tlM te^«s and aid^ In order to devdoo and 
implement the various programs. Further, we had to devdo#thc 
spedfic curriculum materials and guides for the teachers and aides to 
follow. Sometimes th«e deveiopmests occurrol with little e^ort. 

erJc ' T 43 
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Howevo', for the mmt psat .they required conskterable initial- effort, 
followed by evaiuation ^d rrthtnking of our various attmpts at 
developing curricuhim tdatoials. Al times the process had to start again 
when t^ichers left to go on amnicluanait ^ve or were transfen^ to 
other schools. Working With teadiss was si constant, formative 
eq)eriaice compounded of spedik anxieti^ fhistratioais and pleasures. 

ImpcHtant as th«e devek^tsiental activities were for the successful 
implemesitation of the IH'oject, other ieSs demonstri^le effects had to be .. 
' nurtured. These efforts ^lecessitated changes in teachers' aiiUtudes and 
' ' teaching ^yles. To adiieve this required constant feedback of 
information and asseisment of ixrformani^ in the classrooms, both 
aspects being more extoidvdy esnphaslmi than teachers would 
normally encobntor. We expeeted the teachers to be conscious of their 
own classroom perf oimanees and biases so that they could modify thehr 
^ bdiaviours in suggested w^. ^ing c(mtinually assN$ed from a vafiety 
. of viewpoints can be onerous, and it was essoitial to provide te^urs 
with immediate fe^iback from the evaluations hi order tO'Subslantiate 
thdr necessity, fortunately, the teachm were i^ore than c^paUe 
making the necesssiry adjti^ents to their teachkig styles and attitu<^ 
based on the feedback provided. ' , , ' 

Schoq^ as institutions li^ve thdr Own ^os which a^ects any 
attempts tb**«Bj||iate chani^ (cf. Sarason, 1971>. As implemeitation of 
the programs had wider impacts beyond the classrooms associated with 
the Project, it was essential to t^e this .wholehearted support and 
' encouragemoit of the prindi^ and infant mistress of the ^ools. 
This meant keeping the schools inform^ about Proj^ deveiopmoits 
and initiatives, and l^ing able to respond to thdr r^u^ for 
assistance, t^o^^^poration b^mi the schools' administrations and 
Project pmonnd was, for the most part, r«»dily forthcoming. More 
importantiy, when conflicts did'occur, as was inevitable over a Hve^year 
period, th,ey were resolved throi^ discu^on dther at the school or 
Field CommittM meeting. 

In the final analysis, responsibility, for implementing ihe programs 
lay with the sdiools. Furthor, cmce the Project was completed, jany 
possibility-for continuation and devdopn^t of its work would r^de in 
the same schools. It was therefoie hni^rative thai ^ demdit of mutual 
'trust and respect was establMied between Project staiHT and school 
administrators and teachers. Primarily, this was done by devdoping our 
programs and activiti^ in dose co-operation with the people in the 
schdols.' This in turn implied care^ consideration of both personal 
goals and objective spodfic to the program, ssO that there a 
. common agremenl on what we were trying to oo. At times strongly . 
hdd beliefs had to be re^ahiated and modmcd in the light of 
■ 'x ■ ■ 
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Qompeting views. At oth^ 3mes' initiatiYes were changed and 
stfength^ed through con^ual diatbgue with the schools. The Project's 
effecthreness w^ streogtbatoi^-jnaiiy ways through Che schools': 
»iIHipr^and, in turn, the Sdiool adiniHisCrators and teachers commented 
ti^m time to time on what they Saw as the value of their association with 
the Project. 

the Settings when the Project w» estabUslwd 

Chapter 3 will present an ovmli description of the donogr^hic 
^ characteristi<» of the Mt Druitt area and the life-style and facilities 
available to the families living there. In the following sectfons it is 
intoided to describe in more detail the characteristics of the schools, 
teachers and children involved in the five programs. 

School Characteristics ~ 
Each of the five primary schools where the programs were estabU^ed 
was typical of New South Wales dqiartmental schools. Each sdifX}! had 
a principal who was responsible iox iSas ovo^ running of the school 
and for the fcmnulation of sppwpi^siit curricula fof the four primary 
classes, Years 3 to 6. To as^ the prindpal, the infant mistr^ had 
responsibility for the infants ' so^on of the school. comi»ishi]B 
Kindergarten, Year 1 knd Year 2 classes. The five ^ools ran^ in size 
from three hundred pu|^ to an enrohnent of ova* one i|iouSdnd. 

Each primary school associated with the Project had been built since 
the late 196(^ to cater for the r^i^y iscreadng population in Mt Druitt. 
The majority featured mod^ buiMiii^ and play Qr^ and rq>rese8ted 
some of the latest developments in school architecture in New Sk)uth 
Wales. The exception to this was the sdiool whore the Home-based 
>Pro£|rana was flaslly estabU^ied. This sdicol hm! l^oi established in 
long rows of temporary dassrooms and remained so until its transfer to 
its permanent site m 1979. In the Carly years, all the schools ^ high 
enrohnents and were among the largest primary schools hi the State. 
Apart from the senior administrators in each school,'the gr^n^jority 
of teachers were recent graduates from universities or. a)lleges of 
advance education.' While class azes corresponded to those s»«s(aribed' 
by the NSW D^iartment of EdtipHon, Oie amount of i^pmrat and 
materials available to teachers and children was hiitiaSy restricted. 
Through the efforts of parents organizations and the extra r^ources 
•^allocated by the Austrialian Sdtools Commissibii's !Msadvantag«l 
. Schools Program, tbese mat^ial c^dts were slowly ovex^met 

When the Project was first '^proved to principle*, the NSW 
I>q>artment of Education finalized arraoganrats to buHd a preschool 
centre hi the playgrounds of each of four sdected lo<^ primary schools.. 
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These preschool c«itr^ were to serve the oeeds of the children in the 
immediate areas s^oucding the schools add it was expec^ thai af^r^ 
attending the pr^dtool (^tre for onp year the children woii^d enrol in 
the Kindergartoi classes of the same sdiool. These presdidol centres 
were to be'the initial locp^on of the Project's activiti^^and c^di centre 
had one of the prograios e^blisbed in it. Fortunately, each t^tre was 
built to the same architectural ^^fications and was given Equivalent 
basic ^ucational and play equipment. The equipo^nt was 
supplemented by the aUocation equal sums of money to each t«itre for 
'^e purchase of additional material. The dioice of equipment ^as made 
by the te^m and par^its. Hie only reaction placed by the Project 
upon their selection of materials was that no materials purdia%d should 
have an integral teadiing metjuxiology— for example, Distar materials 
(Englemann and Bruner, 1974). Withont such a r^ervation it would 
have been impossible to differentiaSe between the effects gdaerated by 
the use of these materials and the ^ects sought as a result of systematic 
program de^gn iinplementatlott. 

The establi^ent of the Home-based Program caused greater 
problems than those assodated with the other four preschool programs. 
The original plan envisaged the placement of a home-based teacher in . 
each preschool centre to provide an elective Unk betwmi ^:liool and 
home and to establish a hone-based pr»diool program for fhose. 
parents who did not wish to enrol their children in a c^tre-based 
program. Unfortuimtdy from a research point of view, the 
overwhehning m^ority of parents living In the ndgl]|bouring catchment 
arc^ of eadi of tfaeLfour schools enrolled thdr children in the preschool 
centres. Those parents who did opt for the Home-based Program were 
parents whose children had m«ii^ or behavioui^al probkms. 
Worthwhile though the provi^on of assistance to sudi paroits would 
have been, the establishment of a 'spedal ^ucation* home-based 
pr^hool program was not an objc^ve of the Proj^ On the other 
hand the Project could not ignore the needs x>f such diildren and thdr 
parents. Consequently, it was necessary first to fiud aitomative ways of 
assisting these people and s^nd to seek an alternative location within 
the area for the ^blidnhent of the Home-bas^ Program. 

EveirtuaHy it was decided tbestablish ^Home-based Program te a 
primary school in an ar^ of Mt Dn^tt having no pr^chool, day- or 
family-^are cqitres. The school's administrators were committ^ to 
making their school a cpmmunity*based one, ^phasizhig a dose 
assodation between school and home. Hence the ^blishment of the 
Home-based Program there was doubly welcomed for its value as a 
worthwhile educational adjunct for preschool-aged children, and for its 
potential value hi effe^ely linking home and school, To provicfe a 
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headquarters for the Project's staff and a meting place for parents s^d 
children, ^ temporary dooMe classrocun block was made , available'' 
within the {{pool's pounds. 

As the Project's ac^vjdes were predopiinantly concerned with the 
infant schools, it followed that the infant, mistresses had a large input 
ipto the planniiig.and daily pfocodures of. the various ^r^chool >and 
infant programs v-General mktihj^ were hdd with the schools* 
administration to explain the Prdject!s objeoives and intoided curricula 
practices. The infant niistresses, in ^jusoion with the school 
principals, chose the program which th^ wanted implemented hi their 
school. As the Project evotv^, their comi^tment to the attainment of 
its goals l^came an essential component. 

Program Assistants 

To guide and assist the sdiools in the design, implementation 'and 
evaluation of the five programs, a program assi^ant from the Project's 
sta^ was appohited to mh school. These program a^si^ants w^e 
recruited from the sts^ffs of the college pf ady^nced^ucation* s^diools 
and govemmeiit agencies and appoiMed on short-term ccmtracts tp 
Macquarie University. They were sdecte<i because of their academic 
qualifications, their knowtodge of schoc^, thdr appredation of both 
the stated and hidden curriculum and, above all, their ability to work 
successfully alongside teachers and admitustaratorf m the development 
of ihe programs. With one exception the program assistants continiioi 
their assodation with the same program over the four-year 
developmental period. 

It is difficult to summarize the roles program assistants had when 
carrying out the complex tasks invoked in working closely with schools 
and teachers. They bad to be advisers, initiators, critics, educational 
r^earchers, public relations personnel and above all, ix>sitive 
support^ to the teachers and par^ts. All th^ tasks reqtiired 
considerable commitmoit to the Proj«^, and at the same time 
.pr^rvation of an objective atUitude to the autonomy of their own 
particular program. 

W^art et al. (1978a> have cotement^ upon the important role such 
advisers can have on in^endng the ^cc^sftd implmentation of 
educational programs. If, for exainple, one program is given continual 
support compared with another which receives minimal support, it is 
Ukely that\he te^ers In &e latter wiU not be as succ^ful as those in 
th^ former in developing and implen^f3ng tfadr program. To try to 
ensure that the support the advism gave was as equitable as ^uld be 
hoped for, their ihvolveanent was moi^torqi by the Proj«:o Field 
Director. However, 'n^m not necessary at any stai^ to suggest possible 
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reasonably suitable invdlvetiia^ with the teachers and the schools. 
Undoubt^ily, the shared expertexs communicated during fcequoit. 
formal and informal meetings contributed to the equality of tonporal 
input to all the progral&s: 

The crucial rdes s^yed by the progrlun assistants in the 
development and imploneatatioa of the Project's activities camiot be 
overstressed. Their (»mmitment to the Project's goals wait far beyond 
reasonable exp^jt^ons ;tod reflected their motivational levels. 

Teacher Characteri^ks 

Both objective and subjective evi(teiK» to dateconfums the crudal roles' 
teachers play in the hnplonentation of early childhood programs (cf. . 
Brophy, 6ood and Nedler, i9tS; StalUn^, 1975). It was vital for the 
potential success of the Project t6 recruit teachm who would be in Ihe 
best sense of tiie t^m 'res^rdung ma^-teachers': that is, teachers , 
were w^ted -who- ivbfr judged^ 40 - be effective early 
childhood teach^, who had taught disadvantaged dhildroi and who 
were willing to bear the increased work-load assoiciated with the 
I'roject's activiti^. Furtho* these teachers had to be prefbred.to work 
hard to modify tludr existhtg teaching behaviours if nectary, for they 
had to work in team-teaching situations. If the forcing ^iggests that . 
the teachers were exceptional, this was not the intention. The selected 
teachers were not jud^ to be so atypical that replication of program 
implementation in oth& setthigs was prohibited because of the 
'uniqueness' of the original group. 

The original intention was to advertise for the teachers nationally. 
However, the likelihood of,industrial trouble, at a time when the' 
teachers union was exercising its political muscle over various issues, 
ruled out the national recruitment of teachers for the Project. 
Therefore, early childhood teachors currently employed by the NSW 
. Department (^^uc^tion and workhig in the western region of Sydney 
were invited to applMfor poshions in Uie proposed programs. From the 
subsequent list of aj^libants the infant mistresses of the Project schools 
and members of the ^oject team extoisivdy mterviewed all the teachers 
considered to h a v e bote ntial. Apart from the criteria mentioned above, 
other characteristics c<m$idered during the interviews were the judged 
enthusiasm for mvolvement 'm the Project, the likelihood of 
commitment for at least three years, and genoal p^^nality factors. In 
addition the applu^aois w^ asked 4o complete a 'Teacher Informa^n 
Questionnaire' u/vohdng the following areas: educational philosophy 
and values, teaching style dh^racterlstics, pupil coptrol techniques and 
educational objectives. The re^xmses to this qu^onnaire were ' 
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analysed using duslef asaiym tedmiques to, (te^ennine whether there 
were ^ny deviant patterns of respond of the minority of the ^plicants. 
The analyses of these dam did not reveal any isolated response patterns. 
TweWe teachers Vvere sdected by this 'pcoi^diire to be involved in the 
impleinentation of the five preschool programs. Th^ teaehers were 
given leave to undertake a thre&^hontli ibisdvice program on early 
childhood education at Macquarie Univiersity. 

Perhaps the greatest mi^ake made.;was the sdection of a mdle 
teacher for the unplamoitation of the Home-based Program. Our desire 
to involve a male teacher m early childhood programs overshadowed 
our qiiahns about using hhn in that program. Subs«}uent experience 
quickly hidicated that the r^wlar visits of a male to homes, when the 
male members of those families were absent at work, was not well\ 
received in the community. Fortunatdy, \iq^ the male teacher and the 
Project staff ^ultaneously realized that this was'a potential problem 
and the teacher was replaced by a woman teacher who volunteered for 
^he Home>teised Program. 

It was inevitable, given t^, variety of factors that can influence 
teachers to transfo^ or seek leave, that teachers had to be repU»^ over 
the four-year period. Overall^ approximaidy one-tlurd of the teachm^ 
were transferred for personal or Jamijy reasons or were granted 
accouchement leave. While the search forusuitable replacem«its causq# 
immediate problms, these rei^acemeni toachers soon fitted into their 
new roles. Undoubtedly having prc^^m assistants continuously 
involve with t^ devdopmem and implementation of the programs 
enabled the new^ teadiers to fit hito the on-goh% pro^'ams withojit 
undue difficulty. To iassist than with their devdopment form^ and 
informal inscrvice programs were run throughout the years. 

Subsequent recruitment of teadiers for the Kindfl-gartrai and Year I 
classes were undertaken withm the Project schools by the infant mistres- 
ses and the Project staff. Tp accomplish this, staff ipeethigs woe hdp 
with all the mfants teachers, during which the Project's ahm and pirn- . 
ticcs were outlined and teachers were invito! to visit Project dasffooms. 
The final selection was made from teadters who had volunteered by the 
infant mistress and the program assistant in the school conconed. 
Unfortunatdy, teachers recruited as rqjlaccmcnts or as teattos for the 
Kindergarten and Year 1 dass» were not . able to attend a similar 
inservice course to that prot^ded for the original ^roup of preschool 
teachers. This provided additioBal burdois for the teaches and 
program assistants, as -their training was provided before and after 
school hours, as weU^ as during the day. Table 2.1 details the 
characteristics of the teachers working in the Project. 

The teachers aides were sded^' by the infant mistress^ and 
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Table 2.1 Ouutwteristks of Teachers involved Is |be Project 



Program 



Variabte 


Cog- 
^tive 


Com- 
petency 

* 


Contem- 
porary 


Behav- 
ioitri^ 


■Home- 
based 


-^-^=r ^ 

No. of teachers per . 










, 


j^ogram 






- 






1977 


2 


2 


2 


2 


4 


1978 


.2 


1 


1 


2 




1979 


2 


1 


1 


2 




Mean years of teadiing 












CApoieiice pfK« lo 








i 

,/ 




banning in Project 


* 










1977 


22 


5.5 


7 0 


6 S 


6 75 


1978 


2.0 


3.0 


1.0 


3.0 




1979 


ZO 


2.0 


19.0 


9.0 




Qualifications of 


• 










tellers 










1977 BA^DipEda 






1 




1 


rap Tchnga 


1 




1 


2 


3 


1978>BA,DipEda 


r 










Dip TdrngS 


2 
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teachers from mothers living in the ar^ who wish«l to be appointed to 
the positions. TU^ aides were untirain^ in any .forma! sense for child- 
care positions but a number soon enrolled in a technioil college course 
d^ign^ to train cl^ld-care a^tants. The aides wore continually 
employed over thft years of the Project's opaation, reflecting 6oth their 
capabilities and enthusiasm for the positions, and they played key roles 
in the implementation'bf the programs. Hie care and skills they brought 
to their tasks were continu^y reinforced by the ongoing inservice 
activities of the program assistants and the teachers. 

As the basic theoty of programs to be developed and implemented in 
the Projn:^ was for the most part unknpwn to the sel»^^ teachers, 
teacher training was an impcatant cofitissuing d(»nent in the Proj^'s 
activities. Apart, from instruction in pedagogical aspects of the 
programs, the tea^hers^ad to be guided in the development of thdr 
programs, sensitissd to Project .goals and activities such as paroital 
involvement and high-school student programs, and informed about the 
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nature and f>ttrpose of the vancHis cvahiatioii a(^vities. Hic twelve 
origmal teachers selected for . the implenkntation of the preschool 
programs attended a three-month inservi^ course at Macqnarid 
Unimsity during ^ June-Aiigu^it 1975. During this course the 
opportundty was takoi to review current practical -and theoretical 
developments in early childhood education, to acquaint the teachers 
with the objective and intended practices of the Proj^, ami to provide 
suffidentiy detailed informatton about ^e curriculum and teaching 
styles inherent in each of the five programs. This course involved 
Project staff and monb^ of the Schools of Education and Behavioural 
Sdehcies al>Macquarie University. In addition, a consultant worked with 
the Project staff and tea&hers to develop an appropriate model to guide 
future evaluation activities. 

As well as providing teachiers with detailed information afamt the 
programs, it was intended to use the traiiiing period to^ljAlll^' the 
teachers to choose the progrants with which they wished to be 
associated.' Fortunately, no clashes occurred, over the dioice of the 
programs among the teachers. Letting teachers and school 
administrators dioose whetho* or not they wished to be involved with 
specific Project activities was a procedure that was subsequently 
followed on all occasions. The ptke p^d for such an ^proach is one 
involving many hours of providing hiformatioii* stimulating discussion 
and general public relations activities. Nevotheless, it was regarded as 
an essential component of our operational methods. 

With the replacem«it of some of the t^ch^ for reasons previously 
dted, it was nec^sary to provide 'on the l&b* training for the new 
teachers. Generally the program assistants did this l^fore and after 
school hoursj'as well as providing specific help during the teaching day. 
Having teachers, sdd^ and program assistants to help modd classroom 
practices and pedagogic t«:hniqu^ greatly assist^ the indoctrination 
of the replacement teachers. The use of vid«> ^uipment to monitor 
teachers'* behaviours, both hi the centre-baSed and home^based 
programs, proved to be invaluable. Process data collected over the years 
indicated that the replacemoit teachers pef ormed m well as the original 
teachers in the implonentation of the programs. Similar procedures 
were used to ^ain the t^tchm who had vt^unteered to|imp^«nettt the 
programs in Kjud^garten and Year 1. Fortunately th«e teachers were 
able to spend some time with the program assistants in curriculum- 
plannmg activities prior to the b^^inning of the school year. However, it 
Should be stated that this period of planning was inadequate compared 
with the amount of msmdce time allocated for the original group of 
teachers. Having to conduct inservice activities before and after school 
hours created real difficuhi^, but it did suggest that the willingness of 
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teachers to devote maximum efforts to these ses^ons may have lessened 
some of the disadvantages of this imposed system. 

* Throughout the years of the Project's operation, r^lar half-day 
inservice sessions were held. The purpose o| th^ sessions was to enable 
teacher^ from the various programs tomfect together to share general 
ideas and pteiccs,.to discuss issii«S9f-«ncfal importance to all 
involved with, the Project, to detail evaluatioh intentions and interpret 
data previously collect^ to. all teach^FS. Hie value of such sesdons 
cannot be overstresscd for there couldliave Jbecn a tendency for the 
program teachers to feel relatively isolated from the main thrust of the 
activities. Undoubtedly more numerous meetings would have greatly 
benefited all parties, but the educational authorities limited such 
meetings to one per school term. At the end of each year full-day 
inservice sessions were held for school and regi^al administrators were 
the results of the Project's activities wcrcexplaiKd and discussions were 
held about propose future developments. ^ 

Child Characteristics 

When the preschool program^ began, parents were invited tq enrol their 
children, provided the latter had attained a minimum age of three years 
nine moiiths. For the centre-based preschool, the children had to attend 
for five days a w^ek at either the morning or afternoon session. Each 
session lasted two and a half hoifts ahd up to a maximum of forty 
children could be-enrolledin each session. Two teachers and two aides 
cared for the children hi each centre-based program. Parents of the 
children In the Home-baswi Program similarly volunteered to enrol 
them. Each Home-based teacher had the same number of families 
enrolled (that is thirteen to fourteen>and arranged with the parent the 
time for the weekly visit to the home. 

In many ways, to place age limits on the enrolment in programs such 
as the Home-based Program can decrease their potential effectiveness. . 
Research (cf. White ei al., 1973) has highlighted he value of working 
with children younger than those enrolled hi the Project's Home-based 
Program. However, governmental regulatibns Umited the lower a^e that 
children could be enrolled to three years nine months. This d^d not 
prcvem the home-based teachers from siroultanwusly working with 
younger, siblings of the target children. 

After the preschool years, the majority of the children were enrolled 
in the Kindergarten classes m the same school. (While Kindergarten is 
not legally the first year of schooling, prevailing practice makw 
Kindergarten the first y&r of formal schooling ui NSW schools.) These 
preschool children were joined by children who had not attended any 
preschool classes m the previoiis year. The distribution of preschool and 
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non-preschpol children in th&.various Kind^g^rten classy is shown in 
ch^ter S. The d^d/adult hsioi in Kindiergarten and Year 1 classes 
were larger than in the'preschool classes,'as one teacher jvas aliocat«l to 
a maximum of thirty-two children. Fewer teachers aides were Available 
to Kindergarten and Year 1 teachers, but the continuous involvem^t of 
volunteer parents m these classes helped, teachers to individualize 
instructioni 

In all prcsdiool programs there were fluctuations in attendance due 
to the voluntary nature of enrbhnent, the onset of numwous outbreaks 
of epidemic childhood disease and the movement of families in an(| out 
of the area. For the Kind^garten and Year 1 classes, school attendance 
was, of course, compulsory. However, the factors mentioned previously 
still affected khool attendance. Table 2.2 4etail» the d^nograpldc 
char^eristics of children enrolled in the three years of the Project. The 
strongest feature of^the program data pi^esented in TifWc 2.2 is "the 
relative homogeneity of those danographic variables which showed no 
significant differences amon$ the liked variables. • 

The school, teacher and child characteristics introduced in previous 
sections are summarize below, rx 

1 Five primary schools in Mt Druitt particiijated in the Project. Each 
school establishes^ a different nreschool program which, in the ca^ 
of the four coitre-based pre«±o6ls, continue into Kmdergartoi 
and Year 1 classes in the same school. ' 

2 Each centre-based pr^chool had potentially the same chiWadult 
ratio of fdrty children to four adults perse^on. Children att^ded 
either the morning or afternoon session for five days per week. The 
Home-based Program was staffed by four teachers, each enrolling 
thirteen to fourteen families. The Kind^garten and Year I elates ' 
were staffed by teachers on the pr^faiKng departiftental ratio which 
was one teacher to a maxunum of thirty-two children. 

3 Enrohnent in the preschools was voluntary. The only stipulaltion 
related to a mimmum age of three years nine months and regular 
attendance for five days per weelsj at either s^on. 

4 Each pro^^ had a program assistant associatwt with it who 
superWsed program development,! implementation and evalu^on 
and acted as a general educationain adviser. 

5 The school -administrative arrangements for each program were 
similar. . 

6 The same amount of time was availa 
aid» for planning. 

Si \ 
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Tabl« 2.2 Project 'dUldren's Mean Af^, Mean Rating of Fatlier*s 
OcctiiiatioBs and Position of Oiildivn in Fansilfes^ 
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a Standard deviations given in parentheses « 

b Rating based pn Congaiton^s (1969) Status RartkUtgs ofOccupaiions in Austraiia, and rating 
scale ranges from l**?. - ^ 

7 Each program actively encouraged parents to particii^te in daily 
events. . - 

8 All teachers and aides volunteered to be associated with the Project. 

9- The teachers chose the 4lrogram with which thc^^ wished to be 
associated. 

10 A three-month inservice coufse Was held for the orlghial group of 
preschool teachers. All tl^ subsequent teachers and aides were 
trained 'on the job'. 

Continuous insexvice training within programs was provided by the 
program assistants. ^ 

12 Project^ inservice sessions were heid every term, and s^sions with 
school and re^onal administrations were held at the end of each 
ye^r. These sessions were sup^lon^ted by regular m^ttags of the 
Field Committee during whicH reports to parents and admmistrators 
were made. ^ . 
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Overview of tiu Proje^f Devetopi 

The Project comm^c^d in April 197S with\h^poihtmeat of the Ficid 
Director and the subs^uent recniitsient of tmi^oject staff. By May 
-1975^311 the initial group tethers had been ret^uit^ and these teachers 
undertook a three-month trauiiitg course at Mai^aa(ne\Univer$ity until 
Septonber 1975. The presdiool btiildin^ were occupied m October 1975 
and from this time until the «id qf 191$» the developmental preschool 
children were enroUed. During tids period the opportunity was tak«i to 
tram staff to develop prog^^ms and to try ,omt different evahiation 
measures. 

The experimeftitU aih<at of childr^, on whom all the data presented 
in this book are l^sed, b^an their .preschisol yea^ in 1911, entered 
Kindergarten in 1978^and Year 1 hi 1979. 
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JBackgrouBd to tbe Area ' 

The scttiog for the Project was Mt Druitt, a new lowncost public housing 
e^e to the west of Sydney. Au^traUa, (see map, Figure 3. 1). Prior to 
1966 Mt X)ruitt was a small rumi town just beyond the west^ fringe of 
metropolitan Sydney, forty kildm^res from the dty centre. It consisted 
of approxunatdy^lOOO dwellings and 30Q0 inhabitants. 

The area had hem first settled in 1821 whm the Goyonor, Ladilan 
Macquarie, rewarded the endeavours of Major George Druitt as the 
colony's Chief Engineo' by giving hhn a land grant tl^e. It was an area 
which was relatively flat, and suhable for grazing she^ and cattle. Ten 
years later, James Whalan was giv«i a grant of some 300 acr^|||y 
Cfovemor Darling. Constnu^^ of the railway line from Parramatf^o 
Penrith by 1863 oisured the future of the small village at Mt Druitt. 
Over the next one hundred years the original large land grant was 
gradually subdivided into smaller rural blocks on which people raised a 
few cattle, pigs and poultry, car ^ew fruit and v^etabi^ to supply the 
ever incrca^ needs of metro^Utan Sydney. Growth was relatively 

slow. . < ' * ' 

In 1 960, the State Minister for Local Government annoum^ that a 
new town would be estaUi^ed hi the Mt Druitt area to move 
onployment and commercial facilities away from the metropolitan 
centre. The developmoit of this comply was necessary to cat^ for the 
rapid hicreasek Australtanpopi^ott foHowtiig World^War IIvHome' 
seekers, especially those on low income, were ^ding it difficult to 
obtain homes, and only a ma^e Jnj»:^n of govemimnt funds could 
overcome this shortage. The s^e was chosen primarily for its proximity 
to ejdsthig major remand rail links and be^me of the avaOabiHty of a 
large area of gofitly unduiatkig land, the original plan was extended in 
1968, with an even larger development being envisaged. The < 
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mM MOUNT OIU»TT iMiAM aISA 

UMAffi AREAS Of tf<l{ SVmcV MQtCM 
M THC VEAff 2<m v 

Flgmre 3.1 Mount I^ititt in rdstfon to tbe Sydney Region 

# *> 

government, through its agency the Housing Cooimission of New South 
Wales, intmded to build a large housing estate to meet the ne»is.of low- 
income families who could not afford to build their own homes. 

It was t^iev^ that the provision of a large workforce in the ar^ 
would encourage industry to follow, providing local employment for the 
new residents. Ironically, by 1977, while the housing development was 
virtually complete and the population ha4 soared to^ma SO 000^ the 
anticipated commmdal and industrial development had barely 
commencxd. 

Devdopmo^ of liw Mt Dndtt Hoosliig Estate 

The planning of the new housing esf^e was on the basis of distinct 
residential neighbourhoods, each forming a catchmoit area for a locdl 
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primary school. The ndghbourhoodsf/iB ap|>roxiinatc order of • 
construction, arc Whalan. Tr^ear, /Lcthbric^ge Park. Emcrton^ 
Dhamik, Blackctt, Hcbcrsham, HassaH^ Wilhnott, Shalvey and BidwiU. 
The Project was involved with pre^ools in the suburbs of* old Mt 
Druitt, Whalan, Dharrult and Bidwil! as indicated in Figure 3.2. 

Land was made availabfe for a wide range of c(»nmunity fadli^es 
and areas were set aside for open-space activities. The extent to which 
these facilities existed and were u^ wiU be discuss^ later. Emphasis 
was .placed on 'finimiTtng conflict ^jetween vdbicular and pede^an 
traffic. Extisnsivc use was made of culsnte-sac, and r^dential streets 
were designed to discourage the through flow of traffic. A system of 
pathways Unked wjth underpasses provided acass to a large number of 
areas, greatly redudng the ne^ for pede^rians to cross major roads. 
The Commission cjojressed thdr belief that the plans for sub-division, 
the provision of a vari^ of housing ctesigns and non-uniftsrraity in ^thc 
siting of buildings: * 

must an aim at the eventual ranergcnce of a truly pleasant overall 
Neighbourhood development made up of attractive streets, conveniently 
^uated amenities and posseting an iitfangible ^something' that will 
maximise opportunities for r^ents to achieve a sense of 'bdonging*. 
(New South Wales Housing Commission, 197^ 

The first of these homes were built around Whalan and were for the 
most part of separate smgle-storey brick veneer or fibro-cement 
construction. A few blocks of reddraitial apartments followed to 
provide accommodation for single-parent families ahd elderly people. 
Farming activities had ak^dy denuded the area of trees, detract 
greatly from its aesthetic appeal as a readential area. Time has partially 
remedied this. Schools were soon opened to cater for the rapidly 
expanding school-age. population, buf initially relatively few shops 
appeared. The Commission cxteided its building program and soon the 
neighbourhoods of Emerton, Lethbridge Park, Tregcar, Dhamik, 
Blackett and Hebersbam were established, again consistuig for the most 
part of single-storey homes. Schools were rapidly built and occupied. 
Often, however, children were accommodated in t«niK)rary classrdoms 
as the building programs did not keep pace with the enormous growth in 
school enrolments. 

By 1977, when the last ne^hiwurhoods were being built, rapid 
escalations in building costs forced the Commission to abandon its 
policy of free-standing, shigle-storey construction for the more 
economical two-storey attarfied dwellings and larger apartment blocks. 

Parallel private development oaufred on a much smaller scale in 
some of the nei^bourhoods. By 1976 the total number of dwellings 
stood at 11 614 of which 9140 had been built by the Housing 
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Figure 33 Progressive Totals ior Numbers of Houses completed by 
tbe HoBsing Commkrfon 



Commission and 24^4 by private develof)ers. The rate of growth of Mt 
Druitt is illustrated very cl^ly in Figure 3.3. 

IKsadvaot^ in Mt 0fidft 

The impressive rate of building was unfortunately not matched by the 
development of ccmun^dal and community facilities. The impact of 
these delays was magnified by the geographi<^ isolation of the new 
housing estate, situated forty kilometre from the centre of Sydney, and 
by the socioeconomic characteristiis of the residents, who were thus 
doubly disadvantaged. 

The conc^t of disadvantage referred to her^ does not only onbiace 
the traditional a>ncet^ of poverty as its major ^erion but follows the 
concept presented in the introduction to this study. People may be 
classified as disadvantaged in AuslraKan circumstance, when for scmie 
reason they are miabte to partldpate eQuaily in community fun^onii^. ' 
This basic definition gives rise to the fdlowing readily identiHable 
groups of people withih the Mt Druitt cenmnunity: 

c 
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1 the economically disadvantaged who are unable to participate in paid 
work owing to 

' (i) unemployment, sickness or age, 
(U) moital or physically handicapped conditions, and 
(iii) being unmarried mothers, deserted ^and/or widowed or other 
persons looking after young children; 

2 the educationally and culturally disadvantaged svho are unable to 
participate in or make use of smicss owing to 

(i) ignorance of their existoice (particularly migrants); 

(ii) the nott-€xistm» o^ervi^ iti then: ar^ isolated people); 

(iii) timcHKHisumhig hoAhold a)mmitments (many womoa); 

(iv) personal chara^er^cs whi^ rendo- unsuitable the services 
ol^ertKl at pre»»it, e.g. mi^:^iits with littte or no Bi^lish, childrra 
with limited language skills, p«>ple with mental or phj^cal 
handicaf^ and pe<^ who fed alienated from the community; and 

(v) the lack of necessary finance. |[ r 

The p(H3ulation of Mt Druitt, because of the predominann; of 
welfare housing in the a^, has a large number of p^le in eadh of the 
above categories. Entry qualifications for Housing Commission 
accommodation means that all new residents aiire economically 
disadvantaged, since in or^ to qualify for houses p«>ple must have a 
special housing ne«i and issui^ent means to solVe their problems 
without help. Hie special liousing ne«i is seea to exist whoi: 

1 parents and childroi share one b^<Kmi; 

2 families, aged couples or single pensioners share their 
aoxmmiodation with another family; 

5 present acconotmod£^on is condemned as imhetdthy or dango'ous; 

4 a familf of couple live apart l^cause they cannot afford 
accommodation where th^ can live together ;\ 

5 family is facing eviction for reasons other than inability to pay rent 
or unsatisfactory conduct; 

6 a person is extremely iU and rehabilitation depends on improved 
accommcKiatibn in a new area; 

7 the tenants are unable to pay high resits. 

People came from many parts of the State, though the greatest 
percentage were from the Syd^^ metropolitan area. Initially they were 
given tfaech<tt(» of^tho; buying^r roil^ thdr homes, andn^ny took 
advantage of the formes' option. In a sense the economic disadvantage is 
4' removed, or at least partially ameliorat&l, as' soon as entry is gain«i to , 
this low-cos^, govemmem subsidiiKd housii^. Howeva, many oth^ 
forms of disadvantage r^nain or are even mcreased by entry. Cultural' 
and educational disadvantage persist due to the relative non-existence of 
services, individuals' inability to participate due to personal defldts, the 
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role Of women in housdu^ds and lade of finance for certain purmits. 
Employment opportunities for women and school-leavers arc\ery 
restricted, and inost - people find difficulty in obtaining Icns^ 
employment. ^ 

living ia Mt I>niitt~l%9 

A n^^re detailed look aC what it was like to live in Mt Druitt for the 
earliest residents will clearly illustrate the nature of their disadvantage. 
The homogeneity of the population was ensur«i by r^tricted entry. 
Most breadwinners were employed in semi-skilled or unskilled 
(Occupations and had to travel long distances daily due to the continuing 
lack of industrial development in the area. Mothers with young children 
were left, isolated by infrequent \Mplic transport, in an area with 
' inadequate shopping facilities, no prSfaiools, limited health care and no 
social- or recreational facilitira. Separation from dose rel^ives and long- 
standing friends created both emotional and practical problems. The 
closest large shqpping complex was approximately len kilometres away, 
and there were no local social clubs of the type th^i people would have 
been accustomed to in the rest of suburban Sydnej. 

The stigma attachet^ to living in Mt EJruitt arose primarily from its 
low-cost housing status, but was greatly increased in the early days by 
the media's tendencies to hdghlight its already disproportionate share of 
human problems and tragedies. For instance, it was not unusual for 
school-leavers to be rejected by prospective employers as soon as they 
admitted to living in Mt Druitt. 

Life was more difficult than it should have been for the earliest 
residents, whose very presence was indicative of their greater-than- 
average dependence on community facilities for anything beyond the 
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bare necessities of life. Arguably, any new area will have teething 
problems, but many of Mt Dniitt's difficulties may not have arisen at all 
had successive governments and agenda allocate sufficient human 
and financial resources at tltt ri^t time. 

The new iid^bourhood scKi^ls had high enrohnents, with class 
dzes averaging around thirty-five children. Large numbers of equivalent 
classy at each age levd wore quite oimmon with the larger schools 
havhig up to ten Kinctergarten classes. The teach^ were mostly young, 
inexperienced and dq>ar^i^tally 'bonded', since the Department of 
Education had diHlcuHy in finding sufficient teachm wilUng to work in 
the area. With<mt a doubt, the media-g^erated reputation discouraged 
teachers from accepting Jobs there. Sdiools generally becamis the 
meeting place for the few emerging communis organizations and 
school personnel activdy initiated the formation of oth«^. 

Medical care was hard to obtain as there were few general 
practitioners, a situation which was not to be rmedied for some years. 
The churches found it difficult to provide the types of assistance they 
wished, due to the lack of human and financial resources. Few chihl- 
care centres were available, c^^ally, if mothers wished to obtain paid 



salaries went to unofficial Imckyard diild-minders. For mc^m staying 
at home, television became the pr^ominant entertammmt as there were 
no other attractions in the drea apart from isolated visits by travelling 
circuses atod so on. 

All in all the situation facing residents in 1968 was quite dismal from 
a community viewpoint, as. the concentration pf efforts by the various 
government departments centred on the building and occupation of 
homes at the expmse of encouraging the establishment of community 
networks or providing any form of facilities. ' 
Living hi Mt Dmttt— 1977 

In many ways, life in Mt Dniilt |en years later contrasted sharply with 
its former self, but many problems pa^ed. The last big influx of new 
residents into the ardi took place in 1977; the origmal generation of 
children had grown up and was leaving schpol and looking for 
employment. ' 

The Australian Bureau of Statics Census taken on 30 June 1976 
confirmed the homogendty which existed in terms of age, birthplace 
and occu{mtion (see Figure 3.4 to 3.6). The^gai^al picture portrayed 
by these statistics viras of a predominantly young, Australian-bom 
population, organized as family u^its^with children, and mployed in 
semi-skill«i and unskilled 0(xupati08s. Comparative few non- 
English-speaking migrants were livhig in the area. As might be eiq?ected , 
permanently sei^at^, divoK«l and widowed women far outnumbered 
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men in a similar situation. Tiw m^ority of the population (76 per cent 
had left school by the time they were fifteen years of age. These 
generalities of course mask many differ^ces. Families with ten years 
standing and working offspring did not face the hardships that *ne\&' 
families settUng into the area had once found. 

Many influences have dkect and indirect effects upon the quality of 
life a community enjoys: both recreation an^^ employment facilities have 
direct effects, as do» the hiddence of disease. Obviously with any 
growth in population more and more jobs are aeed^. Unfortunately, a$ 
has been indicated previously, by 1977 the areaNhad still failed to attract 
any light or heavy industries. The industrial estate, rather than 
supportmg more and more job opportunitiesA supported weeds. In 
February 1978 there were 2176 persons receiving unemployment benefits 
within the area. While it is difficult to determine the exact implications 
of this figure given the unusual age composition and characteristics of 
the population, there is no doubt that the greatest Wr(»ntage of this 
number was under twenty-five years of age. In l^he event of no 
improvement in the ^xmomy, the unemployment figures wfere expected 
to increase as the major population cohorts left school Ipd started 
booking for jobs. .The majority of those who were employed ji^igure 3.6) 
were still in ^mi-skilled or unskilled jobs and had to travel at^east forty 
kilometres a day to and from work. . 

When the area was fu^t established medical facilities were nlore 
conspicuous by thdr abwnce than presence. There was an increase in the 
number of general practitioners in the area between 1968 and 1977 as a 
direct consequence of 'the introduction of Medibank,' a government* 
sponsored m^cal scheme which virtually ensured th& payment of fees 
for all services rendered. Previously, general practitioners workii^ in 
areas of a lower socio-economic status sustain^ a steady proportion of 
bad debts. The Health Commission of NSW, while planning to build a 
hospital, opened a Polyclinic in 1977 which provid^'a range of m«iical, 
paramedical and social services. Free dental services were provided for 
those families who met the means tests. Each school had a conununity 
nurse to act as an initial reference, perscm for m^cal, social and 
behavioural problems. Cas^ were referred either to general 
practitioners or to the Polyclinic personnel for further treatment. Prior 
to the establishment of the Polyclmic, the m^ority of specialist referrals 
were made to specialist medical personnel working up to sevoity 
kilometres from the area. Table 3.1 lists common problems «icountcred 
by the Polyclinic staff between July and December 1977. 

The high pen^tage of b^viour^ aiKl educational problems is 
partially explained by ^ active seekiiig ok of such cases by the 
community nurs» through their contact with the schools. 
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Table 3.1 Comiroii Pra^liiig Probim for PenuMU less^timii IS 
Years of AgCf Mf Dniltt Polydii^ liOy-Decaobcr 1977 



Pr«s«tttag probten % of tottl ptcscntattoia 

for persons tess^mn IS 



Behaviour ^l^r^bkm * 31 ' 

Bdu€a^nal'|ff<^}lem 7,S 
&oiidiki$ aiki ftstbnui 8.2 
Ptraii/diild pr(^tesn 3\ 
j Family disnipttoq 3 v 

Other probk^ 47 J 

' ' ;. — — — — 

The quality of life gradually iinpit>vcd qver the ten years from 1968 
to l9Tf i with ihi fonns^on of formal and informal social networks and 
.the provision of' a large regional shopping centre,* library, sporting^ 
amenities, hotels, fhurdics and public transport. For people who wished^ 
to become invohred h)> cohimunity activities there were an mcreasing 
number 'pf agende^ operating^ C^icrally school principals allowed the 
community to^usC their ^ool resour<^ but the exte^ of vandalism 
present in the area indicated that; at least sonjie membars of the 
community still regardoJ the provided fadliti^ as 'belonging to than 
and not Hours', the churches and- local government agencies faiad 
increased theiir services through the provi^on of day-care C6itr» and 
the employ^e^t of sodai worke^s/Scouts and guide groups had become 
mor^ prevalent. Indeed, a terge number of ommiunlfy sporting ^d 
sodal clubs and s&lf-belp groups were b^hmihg to cater quite wdl for 
the needs and interests of won|i^ and younger childroi. The Hoiising 
Commission and the IbcaJ C^uhdl pwvidcd small parks equipped with 
swings and climbing facilities, suitable tot young cffildrcn. The grcatwt 
need still unmet in l9T7 was for facilities for adolesc^ts and young • 
.adults, v»too had becomft the greatw proportion of -the population. A 
number of attempts v/ttc being made to organize sodal events for 
adolescents but with limited° succ^« Conunerdal entertainments ' 
favoured by this age group were M not' available there. Ti^nago's, 
handicap^ by Umited mobility, still had great .difHculty fixi^ 
activities whkh would provide the recreation and spdal contact so 
essential for this age ^oup. Boredom dften'tound rdease in socially^ 
imacce|>table' forms, addkg to Mt Druitt's tmenylable reputation. 

EdttcatioiwI Provi^i» wii^ the Areii til 

Educational ^dlities needed tabe {»rovicted imn^diatdy for those ^ 
years and ol^?r., there were fourteen primary schoote (for diildren from 
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ffvef to twdveof age) with enroiis»its raagmg from 600 to 2000 (six had 
enrolm^ts greato* thao iOOO). Th^ were six so^ndary schools 
catering for twelve^ to eight^-year-oIds. 

Two factors largely responinble for the Mt Druitt schools being 
classified as disadvantaged wore: ■ , 

1 the hdusing segregation by sodo-econonuc level brought about by the 
Housing Commission's entry requireioents, which gave rise to a 
coocoitration of children of relatively poor parents; ^d 

2 ar general lack of amenities in the area l^(»use it was both new and 
relatively poor. 

For the most part the teachers in the^oo^ in the area had recently 
graduated from universities or colleges of advanced education. The 
majority of th^ taught in Mt Druitt because they could not obtain 
'more favourable' posts or had been seat there by the NSW Department 
of' Education to which th^ were still finandally , bonded. The 
unwillingness of teadim to teach m the area when it was fiht 
established was a reflexion of the size of the schools and their- classes, 
the relative lack of ^uipmoit and, perhaps above all, th^ schools' 
grapevine reputations. Fortunately, by 1977, a few teachers were 
actually living there, but the area still seemed unlikely to attract a larj^ 
middle-class population. 

Until 1975, children of' preschool age in the area had goierally not 
been able to attend presd)<K>ls as tl^e had t^tca insuffident plac^ 
available. There were two ddy^care centres and one preschool centre in 
existence so^ that competition for admission was strong. The flow of 
funds created by a change in policy by the F«leral Labor Government in 
1974, coupled witfa^tbe Project's Initiation, enabled the NSW 
Department of Education to build fpur pr^chools. at Mt Druitt, 
Madang Avenuf , Whalan and Dawson Public Schools and to establish a 
Home-based Program at Bidwill' Public School. These were the sites 
included in the Mt Druitt Early Childhood Project, and attendance at 
these was voluntary for children add no fees were charged. Lalw on, 
two more fee-paying preschools were established, at Hebershami and 
^halvey, by the Kindwgarten Union of NSW. 

In one r^pect Mt Druitt was i^er off -than other areas. 
Presch<K>Iing, a nott*compulsory s^or of education, ^as relatively 
widely available m Mt Druitt by 1977. At the time of the Project's 
inception approximately five per cent of four-year-olds in the State of 
New South Wales were ^attending free pre$diools but places were 
available for forty-five per c^ of this age group in Mt Druitt.' j 

Other ^on'-cdmpulsory asj^ts of educ^on vf&e al»> developmg. 
After-school programs wov being offered at some schools, and some 
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Spoiling organizations, church^ and the scouting movement provided 
other activities. \ * 

Above all else, Mt Druitl in 1977 was a community which had 
developed extraordinarily quickly. Services and facilities had lagged 
behind population ^owth and the area as a whole lack^ any 
identifiable community h^rt. The d^^eration in population growth 
was ex{^^ to assist in. solving m^y of the immediate problems. 
Certainly the problems faoKi by incoming inhabitants in 1978 did not 
correspond with those facwlby the original settlers. However, many of 
the mistakes of the origiaal planners inexorably remain^. The ' 
ovcrwhehning majority of its inhabitants 41^111 remained semi-skilled or 
manual workers living in an area providing few employment prospects. 
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The Project goals oatHned in ^xap^ 2 tcf& to the (tevelofaneiit, 
. ifflplementation and evahiation of five, di^mit early diildhood. 
programs in schools in the Mt Dniitt area. (It is in4X>rtant to point om 
at this juncture that tt^ term *i»o^^* reft^^ to the. eihicational 
intuitions ' and {Hraetto of the s^oqIs.) The foUowii^ se^oiis 
summarize the objective and ga:»ral Methods followed in 
program fmd thai a bri^ disoissKHi follow^ highlighting the main 
dunmsions of aH five. Pribr to this, it is ne(xssary to etrnddat some 
general issues^in preschool programmii^ aiKi to revkw^ existing early 
ciiildhood practices in Australia that influ^iced p|-c^ram sete^on* ^ 

An Overview of Pra^amm^ Usum: Stms Cafesti 

First, classroons are con^Ies intttractive dtuations whi^dn adults and 
^trild|<M, j^aiWlK^^^ and often competing rol» (cf. Otrew and 
nightfoot, 1979). Of necessity, di^esi^om of educational fS'ograms 
genially fail to describe eoi^idtensivdy the fkh and varied 
interactions pos^Ie and tMs e^>edatty p«»tains to preschool das^ooms 
which tcmd to be highly amspiex in th^ interaicticmal pattmis. 

Second, withi^ any cias^oom, not aH j^hSdrqi ^i^ common 
experiences. While prc^ram des^piidns may portray «^ type^ of- 
experioices provided withhi dassr^oks, thl^ are^ a^ generalized 
statements of intent. Moreover, rec«it studi^ investig^hig the 
percmtage Of *ttoe oh tMic*J^^iig: cliidren in 
controlled by on^ t^adier reveal a wide range of results (cf^ Lee, 1^80), 
Th^fore to surest that aH cMdreh will be equally capable of 
a^imikting the same learning experiisice' n^iates the vaHabiSiy 
assodated with hum^ pti^onnimoi. ' 

fhh'd, however (^refully teachers try, they treat children di^orently. 
Whether the vaskition hi treatment takes the form of ijie amount of 
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contact time, verbal and noa-ver&ai rdnforcer^ or puolshers used or any 
of the numerous variable that charffi^erize most teachef /learning 
situations, tcacttxs do treat dtOldren diffefently (Doyte, 19T7). The 
objective of the master teadier is of course tp minimize as much as 
pebble sudi variaMIily hi b^viour, Inst it is not possil^ to assume 
that teachers treat ail childroi equally. ' \ 

Fourth, whik sm^rams may be described as bda^ differmt from 
each other, there is a great degree of coomumalty mmg laosi ^y 
childhood programs. As Cooley and Leinh^ (1980) sU^e^ pn^ram 
evaluations have emphasized the diflisiaiceis between various programs 
rather than indicating their ^milaritiesi In reality, they argue, the 
differences among progrcuns may more than likdy reflect diffemces in 
d^c^ along common dhsensions. 

Program SdeefioB 

Prior to the 1970s there tend^ to be a uniformity of vte^ and 
judgments concerning the ideal type of early childhood pro^ax^ that 
Australian presclipols and hifant sdiools shouhi prc^vide. For,exaih|>le, 
Ashby (1972), hi reviewhig the devek^mioit of early ^libbod 
education m Australia, claimed that Au^ralian ■ preschool f^tres 
focused the majority of theh- acthrities on sodal and psychdiii6t6r 
activities and gen«^ did not stress the cognitive areas of the 
inirriculum. This convo-gence of views was greatly porpctu^dl l^yi the 
prevaiUng syston of staffhig each trainkig college with its owii 'more 
highly qualified and successful graduates. While no doubt man^ highly 
professional pres^ool oeotses ^tered for tholr mkldle-dte«nlbh!i^t 
more than ad^iuatdy, theie was a degree of inbreeding prev^^t fai the 
systwn. Consequaitly, the m^ority of A'ustralian presdidols bad a 
'sameness' about their objectives, leamhig o^ieriences ais^ classroom 
environments. Programs were the<^eti<»By l^sed on the <^s«vation, 
and study of uMiividual childroi and fratured free dbc^ fromL among 
the activities and materials pfovidai. Long unintcmiped p!|ay p«nods 
featured dctensively in the daily activities of preschook and a small 
prop6rtion of teacher-directed group activities were induded hi the 
overall planning. The approadrwas b«t desoibed by Wall$;6r: 

The emphasis is upon helphig the child to develop his owk ^Hliti^ and 
satisfy bis own neois, upon understiiiidhigaisl guiding his fedh^ about 
himself, about other people and about the world around him, nether than 
upon the acquisition Of knowledge and sidHs. (Walker, 1$64: 44S) 

This approach suited children £fom middle'dass l^dcgrounds, for 
whom the 'majority of preschools catered. It did little to help variouf 
groups of disadvantaged chiMr^ who were hi need of spedficall/ 
developed early childhood programs. 
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When the Head Start experiences began to have an impact in 
Au^raUa, various individuals and grousKi developed of modi!i«i eariy 
childhood programs to assist disadvantaged children. These initiative 
results! 'in the establishment of pr<^rams which, among, overs', were 
leased on language studies (Hart, 1973), ^reita--Engebnann matoials 
(de La(%y, Nurcombe, Taylor and Moffitt, 1973), and peo'-teachiog and 
parent-based programs (Orey» 1974). While such devdopmoits had 
direct and indirect influences upon the existing curricula, .it was 
apparent that there was not a strong empirieal base within Australia to 
guide early childhood educators and po&y-makers. The advantage for 
evaluation offered by the conduct of a <K>mparative study was one of the 
key factors influencing the Project's e^bl^iment. , 

Though th^ was not a strong theoretieai and onpiricaliradition io * 
guide early childhood educators hi Australia, European and American 
writers and practitionm had publish^ extensively In the area and were 
widely read. As in most other areas of education, the% writo^ covered a 
wide spectrum of educational phil<^phi^ and viewpoints, ranghig 
from classical Skinnerian behaviourism to the freedom implicit in the 
practices' suggest^ by the writings of Carl Rogers. Apart from the 
different theoretical i^pedives that mfluenced each of these writers 
and developers, it was evident that the characteristics that dif fo'entiated 
the various programs were the teadiers* roles and the amount of 
structure pr^ent in the programs. 

Using the extensive ovmeas literature available on early childhood 
education, it was possible to anticipate the outcomes of the particular 
programs and determine thdr suitability for Australian children. From 
this initial review it was dedded to develop and/or implement programs 
which would reflect different theoretical approaches to child 
development. Four different cat^ories of programmatic practice were 
^explored and as a result behaviourist, interactionist, cognitive and 
eclectic programs y/ere develops. It was also decide to evaluate the 
effects of a program m whi^ parents rather than teachers were the 
educators. Basing this evaluadtion on a review of previous or 
contemporary early childhood programs enabled some forecasts to be 
made as to how the envisag^ programs mi^t influence children's 
cognitive and aff«K:tive development. The implementation and 
evaluation of such programs hi Australia would provide needed 
information for Australian educators. What had to be done was to 
select from each.cat^ory the mc^ appropriate pro-am for the specific 
group of children, teachers and »Aools where the Project was to 
operate. 

The choice of programs to develop and implement became a central 
issue during countless hours of negotiation and discussion. It is useful to 
review the criteria that influenced the sd^on of the programs, as^^ 

0 ' 
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give Insight into some of the collaborative aspects of the Project's 
activities. These criteria wg*c; 

1 the programs had to be considered ^ucationally worthwhile by the 
Project personnel,^ university faculty and educators within the 
educational system; 

2 -agfecment with the underlying philosophy and objectives of the 
program implemented at each sp^fic school had t<rbe reached by 

' the relevant schcK)l administrators; 

3 different approaches to early childhood education had to be 
represented in the program; 

. 4 descriptive information about the programs had to be sufficient to 
enable them to be developed or modifi^, implemented and 
evaluated; and 

S replication of the programs in other schools had to be possible, 
should the need arise. 

The general objective was to dcfvelop and implement programs that 
would be educationally worthwhile for all children^ enroll^ in them. 

At this point it is essential to consider in detail the implications of the 
third criterion of representing Afferent approach^ to early childhood 
education. Just how different is different? Many authorities have 
attempted to classify the differences among programs on numerous 
dimensions (cf. Bissell, 1972; Mayer. 1971; Parker, 1972; Weikart, 
1972). However, such classifications are difficult to make. and often 
artificially accentuate th«e differences. 

The five programs selected Sot development, implementation and 
evaluation were: 

1 a Cognitive Program derived from Weikart.et al. (1971); 

2 a Competency Program develop«i in association with teachers and 
parents in the area (Braithwaite, 1979); 

3 a Contemporary Program refl^ng the emphases of 'traditional' , 
Australian early childhood programs; , 

4 a Behaviourist Program based upon Bushell's (1973) work; and 

5 a Home-based Program similar to the Home Start program of the 
US Department of Health, Education and Welfare (O'Keefe, 
1979). 

Clearly, other programs could just as easily have been introduced; 
however, each of the above did meet the'si^fied criteria. 

The naming of the Ave prc^ams may give rise to misconceptions. 
The names reflect the intent and/or en^phasis behind the programs and 
.it should not be assumed that a 'cognitive' program will not develop- 
"competent' children, or that cognitive development is not featured in a 
'competency' program. 
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I^HAVfOURIST 

CCMIPEtENCY 



THE ROLE 0¥ CHILD 
RMpomh— — 



CONTEMPORARY 



Figure 4.1 Classification of Programs according to Weikart's (1972) 
Critaia' 



' Initiatn 



COGNITIVE 



Wdkart'^ depiction of the relationship t^ween two of the many 
dimensions of diiffecenos among pro^^ms is shown is Hgore 4.1. The 
two dimensions he j^e^ed <»m«aii«i the t(^cfam' and diiidcen's roles 
within the classrooms. For example, figure 4.1 illustrates that the 
Behaviourist Program was comparatively 'hi^' on the two dimensions 
of the trachor initiating and the child respmuling and is placed in the 
second quadrant. The Comemporary Prc^nun, emphasizhig the 
children's initiations and the te^ers' roles of fadlitators/re^ncters, 
is placed in the fourth quadrant. Again, it should be emphasized that 
there is a similarity amoi^ the intended practices of the di^i^est 
programs. 

Introductioa to the Frognms 

Tlie follon^ precis describe the programs as the^^ were finplemented in 
the five schools. They are not descriptions Of the hitentions of the 
original program developer!! as it was often necessary to adapt the three 
programs based on over^s f^rac^ices to meet local influences and 
developments. Throughout the Project's existence, procedures wete 
follow^ to ensure that the pTOs(ranxs minored the stai^ d&criptiions, 



and further information on th&e can be found in cbapt^ 6. Furtiier, the 
curricula for eadi program were akiculated ov«s three years. The 
hoieflts of such a comprdiensive andj articidMed 'foUow through' have 
been well documented by a number of writers (of. Ziglcr and Valentine, 
.1979). Table 4.1 shows how thie birriculuiQ for the Conipetency 
Program was articulated over the thriee years. 

The goals, contents and teachers' roles for the three years of each ' 
program for the preschool, Kindergarten and Year I classes are • 
described in turn. . ^ 

Tte Cognitive Pn^pvm 

This program was based upon the *Cognitively Oriented Curriculum' 
developed by David Weikart m the 1960$ (cf. Wdkart et al.. 1971)'. 
Though that program rdHed heavily .upon the epistemological writings 
of Piaget, it borrowed quite extoi^ely ^rom the writings and ideas of 
other educators, such as Bo'dter ahd Smilansky. It sought to improve 
disadvantaged childroi's cognitiye development through verbal 
stimulation, involvement of childreii with thdr environment, promotion 
of $ocio>dramatic play and the fostering &6 (tirect into^ction of children 
with their peers and with adults. 

The Cognitive Curriculum offered teachers ^ 

(a) a concq)tual model of child development within whidi children's 
day-t(>day behaviour mak» saise; and 

Q)) a related set of edui^onal goals and strategic which can be used to 
plan and evaluate systematically a developmental program for 
.preschool-ag6d children. (Weikart e^., 1978b:6) ^ 

The Weikart program assumed that children learn more effectively 
when they Initiate and regulate thdtjpwn lemming. 
' The program impl^^ited in the Project, though based on 
Wdkart's conceptions, differed in mai^inal ways from ^e programs 
specified by Weikart et al. (1971). For example, the teachers or aides did 
not institute any home vi^ts during or aha the sessions, as had beqi the 
practi^ in the original study. Further, some of the evaluation practices 
implemented followed sugg^ons put forward by KaniS (1971) 
concerning the evaluation of specific cognitive skills. Therefore, the 
program described in^ sub^quent sectlcms refor to the particular 
cognitive curriculum implemented in this study and does not claim to be 
an exact rqplica of the Cognitive Curriculum developed by Wdkart. 

Cognitive Pmchooi Progiitm -Objectives 

For children the program had%e foUowhig objectives: 
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TaMe 4.1 Artkulation of thf Competency Program^s Curriculum across Three Yeirs ' 



Curriculum content 



Curricuium 



Preschool 



Kindergait^i 



Year I 



Lansiiage & 
communication 



Quantitative & 
relationship 
skills 



Pef(^tual & 
perceptual- 
motor skills 



Problcm*solving 
skills 



Pro-social 
Behaviours 

Health & 
safety 

maintenance 



Labelling^ explaining* desalbing, 
using social funoions of language 
e.g. oral discussions, play» stories 

Sorting, ordering, measuring, time, 

spatial relations . 

eg. games, puzzles, toys 



Construction, copying, physical 
activities ^uch as running, 
skipping, bopping 
gross and fine motor skills 

Initiating, planning evaluating 
activities 

e.g. science, social sciences 



recall, compr^ending, predicting, interpreting, reading 

pre-rea(fing, pre^writing, riding, writing stories, etc. 

continuous quantity, sameness, conservation, m^sure, 
number recognition, math^natical processes {+ 
pre-number, structured mathemati^ material, 
mathMiaiics from NSW curriculum 

pre-writlngt spreading acti'vdies, discrimination by 
size, shape, ^lour» sound + gross motor skills program 



draw mnclusioits, demonstrate realistic appraisal of 
own abilities and skills 



Assume appropriate social bdiaviour, obtain attention, maintain attention, respect individuality 
of others > 

Observe aM>ropriate health behavioiirs, know appropriate safety behaviours, kn^ about care of 
own health and safety , 
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1 the devdopmeat of the logical thinking skills of classification, 
seriation, num^ation, and perceiHio^ of temporal and spatial 
rdations; ' 

2^he expansion of childroi's physical and social knowledge about the 
world; 

3 the development of skills in reprlsenting knowledge and feelings using 
formal and expressive symbols; ' 

4 the developmoit of planning, organizational tbd ievalu^ve skills for 
hidividual and group activities; 

5 the improv^oxt of personal communication skills and interaction 
abilities within groups; I 

6 the successful completion of self-initiated tasks; and 

7 the deveiopmoit of fine and gross psychomotor skills. 

^ While all children would not su<»xssfully achieve all of these objectives 
during their preschool year, the pr<^rahi aim^ at improving children*s 
abilities to some extent in all of the areas specified by me objectives. 

Cognitive Preschool Program — Curriculum Content 

The cognitive curriculum identified *key experiences' designed to 
strengthen children's cognitive development. These experiences were: 

1 -activeJeaming, e.g. direct expic^ation with all the sens^, discovering 
relationships through concrete experience, taking care of their own 
needs, and choosing matoials, activitie and purposes; 

2 jjhuniing'Slid evaluating, e.g. verbally articulating a plan, identifying 
the stei^ inyoh^ed^in carrying it out, and comparing what.was actually 
accomphKned with one's original plan; 

3 using la^nguage, e.g. conversing about meaningful experiences with 
adults and peers, d^icribing objects, mnts and relations, expressing 
feelings in words, haying their own spokm language written down 
and. read back, listening to storie, and tdling stori^; 

4 representing, e.g. recogni;dng objectSjby sound, touch, taste and smell 
only, imitating actions, relating pictures, photographs and models to 
real pla^e^and things, role-playing and pretoiding, and drawing and 
painting; ' - 

5 classifica46n, e.g. investigating and labelling the attributes of thmgs, 
notidng and describing how things are the sabe, and how thky are 
different (sorting) and describing something in several ways; 

6 seriation, e.g. comparing things and their attributes, arranging several 
'tilings in order along the san^ dimetision and describing the relations, 
and matehing one ordered set with another; 

7 number concqTts, e.g. comparing number and amount, exploring 
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Figure 4.2 Cognitive Cturieulum Framework (Weikart, 1971) 

one-to-one cdrr^pondence, and jenumeratihg objects as well as 
counting by rote; 

8 temporal relationships, e.g. desoibisg past events in words, 
anticipating future events ' vobally and -by making ^propriate 
preparations, describing the ord«- of events, planni^ and completing 
what one has planned, using convcQtional time units, and observing 
seasonal dianges; and 

9 spatial relationship^, e.g. fitting things togi^er and taking th«n 
apart, rearranging things in space, obs«ving thi^ and places from 
different spatial viewpoints, and d^cribing the position c^f things in 
relation to each other, and interpr^ing representations of sj^da} 
relationships in drawings and i^k^urs. / 

Th^ key ecp^ien^ wei« ist^^tated with two other a^>ect5 of 
curriculum content: the levels of rq>r»(mtation ^d the levels of 
operation the children med. wdkart*s rqjre^tation of the 
interrdationships bctweean th^ three Ibcets of the curriculum is shcswii 
in Figure 4.2. Children's progress can be seen 'as t^ movemimt to the 
^pex of the diagram as they develop their ct^nitive abiliti^ through 
exposure to the key experienos in the curricuhun. ^ 
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Cognitive Preschool Program-- Teachers * Rples 

The teach^' roles in the Cognitive Pro-am lhad tp be carefully 
delineated since they were s<Hnewhat at variants with 'traditio'nal'^ 
pr^chool t^hers' roles.- The ^eacho? facilitated children's cognitive 
development through careful siructwiag and s^flwndng of learning 
experiences. Within the structure 4f ^the pix^ram, tenors established a 
spedHc daily routine that ,Qu»urdg^ exii^r^on, experim^tation; 
discbvery and social interaction. As weQ».a^vities structured with 
regard to the diildren*s levels of cogjditiive functioning. Moreover, 
teachers structured a classrooav^vironment that: 

encouraged pupil activity in the form of pupil planning and self- 
evaluation, independent use of materials^ and coojsiumcation of 
. disaJvexies to others; 

encouraged interaction among children in the for«Q pf co-operative 
projects, sodo-dramatic play, group planning and dis^nissloiis; provided a 
■ variety of-matural diaterials to encourage the development of cognitive 
structures; 

permitted directed and independent activiti^ to take place simultaneously;' 
and • . ' " 

had a daily rmitlne that hel{$^ childr«i develop awa^ehess^of time 
relationships and planning. (Weikart et al., 1971:2^ 

/ 

Throughout the daily routine the teachers impacted with the children in 
directed and undirect«l sessions. 

In relation to s&iuencing, the teachers organized experience, so that 
the children could procx^ from the concrete to the abstract, and from 
simple to complex activities. Gener^y this n^:^tated the introduction 
of the following sequei^: 

experience with real obj^rts and events; 
recall of real object from cue (index level); 

representation of experience in a form that .represents the real experience 
(symbol level); and 

representation of experience in a f6rm that has no resemblance to real 
experience (sign level). (Weikart et al., 1971:29) ^ 

Each step in the sequence provid»i a 'foundation for the succ^ding 
steps and represent^ a more hbstrjact level of functioning (sm Figure 
4.2). ^ 

Cognitive Program— Kindergarten and Year-l Objectiv&s ' • 

The Cognitive Prc^ram's obj«:tives in these year levds were based'^on 
those developed for the preschpol program and provided for a smooth 
transition from preschool to the Kind^gart^ ddss. The objectives were 
conceived in the context of active expcricn^iK in the physical and social 
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world and were origiimlly based^on the progr^ develops by Weikart 
et al. ('1974) for Program Follow Through. However, considerable 
modiHcatioiis were made to the original Wdkart program statements as 
a result of discussions and compromises made in the light of local needs 
and resources, and the formal school structures. 

The objectives for the program concerned the development of 
children's abilities in the following areas: 

Cognitive Areas 

Logical knowledge — including association/classification, 
seriation/ordering/arranging, spatial and temporal relationships, 
number, production and causatioh; . 

Physical knowledge—'propeities and nelatiqnships between objects 
and events; 

Social knowledge— social forms and practices; and 
Representation— tK>th expressive and formal 

Social and Affective Areas 
Cooperative and negotiating styl^; and 
, Self-regiilaticm of behaviour 

Psychomotor Areas ^ \ . 

Development of physical strength, co-ordination, balance and 
rhythm skills. 

Cognitive Program— Kindergarten and Year J Curriculum Content 

The curriculum in th^ two yeai levels was organize around the 
objectives of ihcuprogram. For example, within the cognitive ar^, 
activities aimed m. devjdopii^g logical knowl^e were evolved through 
the use of commercially product games and materials and selected 
aspects of the Nuffield and other environmental mathematics programs. 
Similar pro<xdur^ were foIiow«i for the other * areas listed with , 
concerted endeavours made to interrelate learning experience from the 
various subject areas of the curriculum. These included physical and 
siKual knowledge (mathematics, natural and social sciences), botljt 
expressive and fonpal repr^entation through language, art/craft, 
music, movement, drania, reading, writing, and psychomotor 
development through gymnastics, gamei, movement and dance. 
Wherever possible these ^eas were -organized around a theme, hut, 
teachers also planned sequenced learning experiences when the nmi 
arose in some areas as separate units. *^ 

Cognitive Program-^Teachers' Roles in the Kindergarten and Year 1 
Classes 

■» » 

A similar rple to that, of teachers in the Cognitive Program in the 
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pc^chool was followe^ by tcashers in the succeeding, two year levels. 
White most teachers in the Kindergarten and Year 1 classes taught in 
tean[i'teaching situations, as they did in the preschool program, there 
were a large number of children in each class. The teacher;s had to: 

1 establish iqoriSistenf but flexible daiiy routine that iockid^ time for 
planning by children, time for individiial and group activity, and 
time for recalling and reviewing the day's events; 

2 arrange the room in a way that madeNsense to the children by ' 
dividing the room into several work areas, thus making equipment 
accessible; • ^ 

3 provide for active learning by encouraging children to discover 
conce^s^and i(jeas for themselves; 

4 help Children to plan and carry out their ovm' activities; 

5 show children how to*use all of their senses Jn investigating 
something new; 

6 Help children to exi>erience new concepts physically, not merely^in 
words; ' ^ , ' . 

7 use language as a tool for thinking by asking 'divergent' questiops, 
and'eaicourage children to express their ideas in words, to each othpr ^ 

^ as well as to a4ults; ^ * - 

' 8 model language usage without correcting grammar or 
pronunciation;- ^ " . * 

9 respond to and expand children'js remarks,* and help <?hildren to 
learn new wofds for things and for rel^^nships among things 
tconcepts); * ,^ 

10 sequence activiti^ from concrete to abstract by beginning each new 
unit or theme With a Concrete experience, using real objects; 

1 1 help children to repr^ent obj^s and experience through art work, 
biock building, use of toys in play, make-believe role-play; and 

12 familiarize children throu^ storytelling ^th the purpose of written 

language, the most abstract form of rcfpresentation. 

' %' _^ ^ 

These procedures were foUpwed every^day , though the routine aspect ^ 
of Weik^'s program (plan-work-represent) was discarded by Year 1 
teach^i:s as* being too acrtifidal m attempt to order cognitive process^. 
Nevertheiras, the teachers continued to ensure that: 

1 ^child-initiated cbntacts between children and adults we^e fr^ueiU and 
more casual than forfnal; . \ ' 

2 activitSK in which<^ldren interacted primarily witbi materials were 
constructive, and a given activity was pursued over al>eriod of thne; 

3 children demonstrated an ability to represent •ideas at increasingly 
abstract levels; - ^ 

. 83" 
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4 childrai made choto fpr tlxemselves, and these wo-e respect^ by the 
adults in the classroom; 

5 children diose some actiyiti^ themselves ancf* completed these 
activities without -aduit intmnention; 

6 children organized and carried o^t cb-opoative activities: 

7 the use of mat^iak in the environn^t was goierally productive and 
rarely destru(^ve; and 

8 part' of the classroom routine involved deliberate planning and 
treporting of activities by childfK). ^* 

The in^oduction and/or elabor^on of materials was characterized 

by the children's physical involvement 'whenever possible. If 

involvement was limited to. verbal activity, groups were kept small so 

that children had as much opportunity to partidi^e as possible. In the 

process of learning, childrm communicated their ideas and information 

in a variety of tangible forms which demonstratol pupil progress. 

■ . • ' 

The C<Hnpet«acy Pn^nun 

The Competency Program provided teachers with a set of specific goals 
or competencies toJie attained by childroi. The comp^endes spteified 
^ere dra^wn from tap writings of Almy 0^75), Anderson and Messick 
(1974) and Butler et al. (1975). The program was eclectic in its approach 
'and reflected Many of the phil^phical assumjplipns hiherent in 
traditional early childhood programs, but it organized and evaluated 
learning experiences by a much more systmatic procedure than that 
usually followed. It did not assume that the teacher had to ^pt a 
spedfic teaching styl? as," for csample, in the Cc^tive Program. 
Ndther did it sp^fy the ^ucational materiaite to be provided, as is the 
case with Montes^ri programs. 

It did require teachers "hnd i^rents to identify the develop men tal 
areas in which the five-year-old ^hildren in the locality were not 
competent. This sugge^ that there was some normative or empirical 
yardstick by' which the degree of competence of the targeted children , 
could have been assessed. In fact, the Competendes listed by Anderson ' 
and Messick (1974) were used as the normative base for the devdopment- 
of the program. These were^stimmariz^ and presented to Khid^arten 
teachers and parents, who were ask«i to rank the areas in which they 
believed chijdren ; should lie c^petent at the time of entering 
Kindergart^i.. Th^ rankings were then jHesented to infant mistresses 
and preschool teachers for evaluation in ^rms of their develc^mental 
and pedagogical ^proprtateness. A final fist of compet^^ based on 
thdr comments was drawn up Sot disadvantaged four-year-old childr^i 
in the local area. Hiese competendes \^re thai ^plified into 
currjjculum documents b^ed on ma^hy concq^ts for use by the 
program's te^^z " 
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Competency Pmchooi Pwgram-^^jectrm 

At the end of the prescluK)! year the thildren were to demonstrate stated 

fevels of mastery in: 

1 language skills (labelling, explaining, describing, and using the social 
functions of language); ' 

2 quantitative and relationship skills and comprehension (sorting, 
measuring, undmtanding basic time concepts and ({enoting spatial 

. relationships); ^ 

3 categorizing skills (by touch, sound, sight, shape^and colour); 

4 perceptuai and poceptual-motor skills, using construction and 
copying skills; •» ' 

5 gross and small motor skill; 

6 problem-solving skills Cuiitiating« planning and evaluating activities); 

7 health ^d safety maintenance; 

8 pro-social behaviours, v 

The teachers were to oideavour continuously to unprovc children's 

1 differentiated self-concept; 

2 concept of self as an ii^ti^ng and controlling ag^t; 

3 realistic appraisal of self; 

4 positive attitudes towards leamir^ and school experience; and 

5 attention skills. 



X 

Competency Preschool Program-^Chtrrkulum Content • ^ 

The curriculum content was 8el«:t«i froi^ the traditional preschool 
curriculum ^W^Baawto language, mathematical, musiq^, scientific, 
health ajid safety activitiS^which would the^ hitroduce the particular 
concepts or skills concentrated on ovfcr the week. To give cohiM'ence to 
curriculum planning,^ the focal competencies 'for the penod were 
interrelated, through rthematic approach and, w^Ule the ^^^riculum 
planning was don^ on a weekly and daily .basis. suffid«it Ability was 
incorporated into the planiing )o amble teachers to ^>ond to 
impromptu happenings and to in(»)rporate these fai their planning. For 
example, c^dr«i explored the world of colours throu^ a theme 
centred on a&cus an^ its activitiMi^ a^d this thteme was organiajed whfle 
acircUs was visiting the neighbourhbodl* • 

The pV^jgram stress^ the prcsaitation of experience which were 
jpart df t^e chi&£«n's imoK^ate envfrodment. Children were 
encouraged to explore and to int«act with objects and^ents found in 
the^ ^viromnent and to relate th«e exp«ridlces to their peers and to 
adiuts in the preschool. Through this approaj* it was intended to link 
school learning esp^«ias,'to evdyday i^tem hi children's lives. 
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Environments beyond thdr school and local surroundings, were sampled * 
through arranged excursions. * . 

Apart from the structured learning exigences planned by the • 
teachers, the children had free time m which to select whatever activity 
they wished from the range available within the preschool. While the 
teachers varied the activities available, they generally covert large and 
small motor games, puzzles, games and modelling materials, crtative 
construction^ sodo-dramatic activiti^ invoWing *dressing-up', biock- 
bUilding, musical, wata/wood and book corner activities. Within the 
free time, teachers and aides cither structured activities for th'e children 
to choose from or freely interacted with children. 

Competency Preschool Program— Teachers' Roles 

Teachers involved in the Competoicy Program planned the learning 
experien(^' design^ to achieve the targ^ed comp^encies, structured 
the group and free time activities, and evaluated the -children's progress 
over the year. While no specific. teaching styles were stipulated for 
teachers within the program, they were expected to maintain a high level 
of Verbal interaction with the diildren and to encourage children to 
work co-opferatively on their chosen tasks. 

Teachei^ were responsible for estabtishiBg a stimulating physical 
environment within the preschool and aicouraging the children's 
creative work. Within the-preschool, materials were arranged in such a 
way as to provide for frw movement and to maintain a consistent 
• placement of materials* so that children became familiar "with their 
location. The materials available for chUdren encouraged their active 
involvcmem with them, and those materials which stressed the selected 
competencies were placed in a prominent position where children could 
find them easily. ' ' - 

The daily routine within .the program was a consistent one featuring - 
small and large group and free-choice activities. Durilig the small group 
sessions, the teachers plfiAgrhe children mtQ gi;oups determined by the 
children's pretest fwforSnces in the targeted competencies. This 
process is illustrated in Figure 4.3. Over the week the children had four' 
periods in small groups, with^4 remedial group ac^iAty on the fifth day 
if rieedol. These small group sessions were teacher-directed and the 
children's levels of cdlnpetence m the sdected areas were recorded 
during this tii^e. The larg? group sessions led by the teachers covered 
music, rhythm, and language activiti^. Withm the 'free-ch<rice periods . 
the children decided which activities they wished to purstue. The 
teachers' roles were to intcra^ with the children at all times in ways 
which extended the children's verbal and cognitive abilities. 
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SELECTION OF ACTIVITIES 



PRETEST 



4. 



iNSTRlKrriONAL PftOCES^S 



EVALUATION 




REASSESSMENT 



flglire 4.3 Teacher Processes to determine Children's Performances 
on Targeted Competendes 



Competent Program — Kindergarten and Vear 1 Objectives^ 

The CorApetcncy Program'^ objectives in Kindergarten and Year I 
continued the onphasis inti-odueed by the.pr»di(K>I progri^. The key 
eurrictilar areas of language and communication sidlls, cognitive skills, 
social and.physical skills and creative expression were' expanded. School, 
administrators, teachers and p^ents pref^r^ with Project i^rsonnel all , 
the curricul£u- documoits for use in the Kindergarten and Year I classes. 
The objectives of the program stfe^s^ children's succ^ful masto^ of 
the following competehd^ by the of the appropriate year. 

Language and communication skills The diildroi ^re to l» able to 
use language in social interactions, to explain, d«cribe, label, predict, 
recall and explress feelings; to -express feelings non-vcrbally, use non- 
verbal cues; antt to articulate cimly and corr^y. 

Categorizing skHls liie children were to be able to form concepts and 
understand the meaning of same, different, like and unlike, to sort; to 
conserve: to measure and denote «»tid relationships. _ 

Health and safety rhaintenance The children were to \» able to know 
and observe appropriate hiealtb and safety bdiavioms« ; 

Perceptual and perc^tual-jnotor skills The diildr«i were to be able to 
discriminate by sig^t, size, shape, «>lour, sound, touch, taste ai\d smell; 
and i6 construct, draw and copy. 
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The program ainuKl for the mastoy of th^ skills through directed 
instruc^on, but oti^t»' competencies, w&e* also continuously ]Stress«l 
without being dir«:tly' taught. It was cQn£ida-e^ vnportant that the 
children be able to plim, initiate and i:^sdst in actions, to ask qu^ons, 
analyse results and draw conclusions, and to demonstrate self-reliance 
and realistically appraise their own levels of ability and skills. The 
program also endeavoured to devel<H> positive attitude to school, and 
appropriate pro-sod^ b«^aviouiS such as 6lH^tting and maintaining 
attention, and respecting tllte individuality of mers. 

Competency Program-^Kindergarten and Year J Curriculum Content 
In the Kind^garten and Year 1 pro^iuns the curriculum «>nt€»t was 
divided into two cat^ories, ' major ^ and minor instructional 
competencies. The former received greater attention from teachers in 
j)lanning tl^dr leaning e}qj>ericSaqes. 

Mqjor imiructionai competenci^ The^program was developed 
through a series o*f int^j^rated thanes relevant to the child's environment 
which were organized into areas of study according to their focus and 
contributing questions. These thanes sasasd at utilizing and extending 
the child's experiences, as well as iia^lit^ng the mastery of targeted 
competend^. , 

Ax the Kinder^irten levd, the thmes were 'All about Me'—whlch" 
dealtwit^ the ideas *m^r, *my body', and *lny family' (Term 1); 
'Animals'— the characteristics^ habitats and uses of animals, and hovi 
they grow and chan^»move and breathe, and protect them^dves (Term ' 
2); and 'Nurs^ Rhymes and Fairy Stories'— which explorKl the ideas . 
of magic, eifchanted cr^ftures, dreams and spells, the real and the 
imagined, ^d 'Christmas' (Term 3). « 1^ 

^ For Year I children, the them^ were 'Food' and 'Health and Safdy' 
in Term I , 'Australian Animals' and 'Our Community' fai Term 2, and 
'Clothes' and 'Christmas and Fantasy' in Term 3. 

For some ciuriculum areas— tfamdy • reading, number and 
spelling-r-material supporting thetl^e-relat«l.content was indt|^ hi 
the program. Thus, while children reaj} and wrote stories* about 
Aiisualiaft anii&als^ they visited the zoo, shopped at the supennarHet for 
jfood, ahd\o on. They also engaged hi' the 'pragmatic language lessons' 
which were a ke^ component of the Mr Oravatt Heading Scheme Xa 
commercially published Australian reading seaies) use^ by the dass. 

Because the Mt Gravait Reading Scheme uses constructions and 
vocabulary ba^ on the everyday ipe«± of Australian children, tSxs 
t^chfifs considered it to be the most appropriate early reading scheme 
for tlW~~cHUdren k the program to use. The materials which 
ent^ the reading ^Ichone, however, did not provide for 
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individual a-eaiiye raiding and writjig a(^viti(» to tKe same extent as 
some other schones, such as BmtktHrmtgh to Literacy (Mackay, 
Thompson and Staub, 1970). For this reason, materials similar to those 
used in Breakthrough to Ut&myi but incorporating the Mt Gravatt 
sdieme's constructions and vo^ulary, were develojxKl. The main 
advantages of these materials woe that childr^ udng ^hem (x>tM 
engage in CTcativc reading and writing at their own pace with little 
teacher supervision, that there was a wide range of sentences which 
could be created from a subj«rt/verb stem and one or two other words 
(e.gC^'Tltor's /rty dog/book/teacher') and tiiat. the children had no 
difficulty in constructing sentram which were grammati<»lly correct. 
Reading materials used in the other ^programs were , more .eclectic in 
nature. ' * 

Associated with th«s« experi^ic:^, the children us^ Breakthrough to 
Literacy matoials modified by the substitution of Mt Gfavatt 
vocabulary for Br&tkthrough vot^ulary and coiistruct^ their own 
stori^ relate! \h both the 'Mt Oravatt r^d^ and their own theme- 
related activiti^l^^ord att^ skills were onphasiz^ during 'pragmatic 
language lessons'. '^These l^sons involvoi putting the child mto a 
realistic language interaction situation sbA developing sight, word, 
ohrase and short senten^x voAcabulari« associated with these situations. 
Phonic attack skills were based on tl^e Hay-Wingo approach in s^>elling 
lessons in accordance with school policies. -For adde^ variety, children 
used graded supplmentary r^ers at leve& appropriate to their 
abilities, and borrowed bcwks from the class and sdiOol librari«;. 

. While most number work was tl^%-rdated,1aiore fonnal work in 
counting, number' recognition, addition using 'counters, rods and 
numberlines commenc«i the 4)eginning blF Year 1. Jhis was 4hen 
extended to simple s^|>trae^op, multiplication, fruitions and number 
sentence using brackets, ijbi^ ^rooes^ also in^nporated money ^bns 
after children had u^ mon(,ey in> real' and play shopping activities. 
Space, shape, measu£ein^t«nd tihie w»e graa'aUy intrcKluced and an 
understanding of them was consolidated through informal activities. 

health, 'safety maintenance and po^nal hyg^^ w^e emphasized. 
Close teacher' supervision hi the ^a^troomt playgrotmd, and on' 
excursl^isoprovid^ many opportunitiffi for. the children to reh(^fse- 
rel^'ant safety behaviours^ * " . * 

.*The class also i^rtldpated in a-GroIss Motor Pro^^ introduced , 
into the infants school during 1978. Teachers wefe spccially^l^ained at 
inservCds sessions to impleflOf^ a care^iiHy dbign^d pr^^ .of 
activities using special equipment. Because the iprogram entailed 
.assessment of each child t^^nnmg jhe program, and provision of a 
seri^ Df graded tasks in a var»^ of grgss nrotor areas ^ th€r,ehild*s iQvel ^ 
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of ability » it was totally compatible with the objective of the 
Competency Prbgraimi. The necessary ipdividualization .was 
accomplished with the assistance of parents who act^ as teacher-aides. 

Minor instructional competencies The development of competencies 
n(^ readily taught by dir«:t teacher instruction was provide for 
through the structuring of situations where the child could plan and 
initiate his or ^^^il^^l^^p^ P^y ^tuation was espedaltt^ 

suitable for tl ysj||^ ^^M||gcv<9f.gnulansKy (1968) and Franklin ana 
Biber (1977) '^|^ ^j|^ ^P^^^§|^n^eous play is important for both 
the ^^S^^<y^^[BiH^^^^^ of child. It has b^n 
further ^"S^fl^^^^P^^^^tt^^) Rubin (1977) that co-' 
operative bel^^mmi|M^^& ^Imve thdr foundations In the 
experien<^ -gl^^^H|^^^|i^k^ and j:o-operative' 

play. Moreov^^pMH^^^Hi^^SW found to be particularly 
useful for the |^^^^^^^^^ and gfoss mc^skills, manipulative 
skills (Matters^p^^S^^^^odalities (Manning and Sharp, 1977) 
and unaginatk>!§^S^^^P«^t37 (Caplan and Caplan,' )974; Millar, 
1968). The plaV-dti^ii^'Wether with indd^tal experimces in 
reading and numbo' }0ds&, was an ideal vehicle for encouraging the 
devdonment of pro-sodal bdtmviours. Tum-tafcing and rea>gni;^uig the 
rightssf a child using a piece of equipment, or jthe needs of pother 
c&ids^i^^ been waiting to haye a turn at £m Activity for some tio^. 
were ffiipba^zed by teach^,«tti»tion, intovention and r^nforcemW; 
Teacher inter^t and appi^al wore also u^ to encotirage children to 
per^st with activities and puzd^ tm^ they had b^ conipleted. 
Planning and initiating behaviours, p^s&tenra at tasks, aQd pro^Rxdal 
^behaviours were al^ developed throu^ attention and approval by 
parents and Year 6 (^dren who assisted with oraft activities, mformal 
reading and nuntl^ activiti^, ^nd during organized play si^iations. 

Competency Program— Teacfwrs' Roles in the Kindergarten and Year J 
Ciass^ 

While there was no spoified t^hing style for the Comi^ency 
Progr^, the role of the teacher in this program was ind^ most 
demanding. The mastery learning approach introduced in the 
curriculum planning and the individuaKzi^ n^ure of the program 
required carefully, thought out objectives, hl^archically sequenced 
learning tasks and the instruction and snpervision of large ^oups, small 
groups and individuals. Tasks had to be structured to stimulate and 
maintain interest, and griaded to maximize the likelihood of su^^. 
Therefore, keeping details) records on ^e progress of each t;hild to 
ensure that da&s i^anl^s* proceeded ai their own on ivorK 
designed for thdr own particular atnlities, and providing them with 
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assistance and encouragement were essoitial duties for the teachor. 

Further, although the program was essentially teachefHcentred, with 
the msiiOT onpha^ being on mstruction and the attainment and 
^plication of knowl^ge, the cieation of a^wahn and ^upiK^rtive 
classrcK>m atmosphere to foster the growth of seUf-namfidencs and a 
IK)sitive self-concept was also one of the teacher's crucial 
responsibilities. . - , 

Vn addition, because a Significant piuix>se of t|ie program was to 
encourage the child to'en^e productiwiy in self-nq^tivated activity 
^ independent of close supervision, teachers pr9vided attractive, graded, 
self-correcting materials on shelves adjacent to each ability group's table 
and- at the learning c^tr$s around the room. 

• The Contem{Kinu^ Program 

The Contemporary Program repres^t^ an attempt to develop an 
educational program rqsre^tiative of 'tiraditional' Australian early 
childhood practices. Surprisingly, this was npt an easy task. Arguments 
continued among- educators as to which characteristics " were 
'traditional'. Even the use of thclom 'tradlt^nal' arousied antagonism 
among many, who clauned that it had a pejorative connotation. To 
avoid such recriminations, it was deeded to label the program 
'Contemporary'. >V further diffici^ty waS that there was no definitive 
statement in the lit^ture about the theoretical bases, objective or 
procedures of 'traditional' programs. An initial task was, therefore, to 

• discover Arhether there was any consensus among teachers about such 
I tissues. ■ ' , 

. As a- first step in defining the objectives, classroom structure and. 
intended outcomes of tradftlona] practices, a group of preschool teacher 
educators from around Australia was asked to define the objec(iv« of 
Australian preschopi ^uc^on. Se(»nd, monbo^ of the^aff of two 
colleges of advanced education which Were training preschool teachers 
in Sydney were asked' to describe and- detail the educational practice; " 
that preschool teachers should follow. Third, the two major, controlling 
bodies of preschool education in Sydney were asked to nominate ten 
preschools which they believed were instituting worthwhile educational 
programs. From th^ two lists a random sample of teh pireschools w^ 
visited, with the aun of recording the pn^ominant teadiing behaviours 
of the teachers, the relative distributions of time to vBribus activities, 
and the equipment used in the centres, and to examine the planning and 
record-keeping proc^hir^ t^«f by the t^c^^. A compels st^esnoit 
was then prepared describing conlempdrary Australian preschool 
, practices. This statement was reviewi^ ^ .pr^chool ^ucatoi^ and 
teachet^ ajid formedthe basesf-fcK- the de^ptiofi of the Contemporary 
Prograna". ^■■'v-: ' _ ■ - ■ - ' , . ' ■. 

. ... ' ■ ■ ' ' ■ . > • ' ' '■ ■ ■ 
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The structure of the Contemporary Program at all levels was child- 
centred and activity-bas^, and reflected the ideas contained in the most 
recent curriculum documents issued by the NSW D^>artment of 
Education. Further i^^uiing by the Infant mistr^ses, teachers and the 
program assistant modified these documents. « 

Contemixfrary Preschool 'Program — ObJ&:tive$ 

The goals reflected the program mphases and were more concerned 
with the childroi's sodal and emotional devdopment than with their 
cognitive development. They attonpted to express an existing 
Australian preschool tradition, and ^were further clarified and 
elaborated by modem restatemcots of pr^chool goals such as those 
undertaken by Shapuro and Biber (1972). 

The objectives of the Contemporary Program for preschool were 
pr^ent^ in the following form. 

1 To help develop children's self-est^m and s^lf-understanding By 
adults accepting childrai as individuals and, providing them with a 
permissive enviromnent, children come to accept their own feelings, 
motives and ftss%. It was antidpated that diildren would ite\ able to 
determine their own activities and to attonpt to revive any problems 
arising from the ded^ons theylook. 

2 To encouragje-in children art openness to exp&iences It was envisaged 
that, if children were provid^ with a wide range of experiences and 
environmental stimuli, as well as freedom of choice, then all 
activitii!!^, particularly cr^iiive ones, would prove ecuoyable and 
benefldal to their development. 

3 To encourage a variety of&ocialhteractions By crating a warm and 
secure environment, it was hoi^ to develop the children's sense of 
trust, their environment of inteilpcarsonal* communication and their 
ability to join in collaborative projects with othm. 

4 To 0tend children's ability to benefit from learning e3q)eriences By 
encouraging the children to be curious, it was hoped to develop their 

, ability to explore the environmcmt systematically for answers 
problems, and to enjoy increasing learning and social q^petence. 

5 To promote physical and cognitive growth By providing a wide range 
of physical activities and graded puza3^eaming materials for 
children to use, it was hoped to develop gross and fine motor skills 
and problem-lohong abilities.' 

Through a variety of learning exp^iences children were to hiovase 
their knowledge iff sodai and natural sdencSes, and devdop thdr ability 
in physical co-ordination^ perceptual d^crimination and their use of 
language as a tool of ccmmiunication. Mor^ver, while they were 
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expressed separately, the goals given were se^ as being essentially 
interrelated. 



Contemporary Preschool PrognuTt'-^Cunicuium Content 

Unlike the Cognitive and Competaicy Programs, which had specific 
cur.'lculiun content arm to be intrpdu^ to chiidr«i, the curriculum 
contoit of the Contemporary Program was based upon the children's 
intmsts. Nevcrthefcss. teadiers had\ievelopmental areas to guide their 
mteractiotts with the children. These conconed the childr«i's personal, 
social, physical/motor, perceptual, language and <iognitive 
development. The developmemtal areas and the m^ns of impt^isnting 
them are U^ed in order of diminishing un{X>rtance in the practices of the 
Contemporary Program. 



General strategy of implementatmn 
Freedom 6f movement, and self'^reliance in 
a deoKKTatic, accept atmosphere. 
Provision of specific materials to develop 
these skills. ^ 
Umguage and Cognitive. Interaction with, adtilt models. 

Each developmental area encompassed the followmg specific 
objectives which guidmi currictdum developmoat. s 



Developmental arm 
Personal and sodal 

Physical/Motor and 
perceptual 



Developmental area 
Personal • 

Social 



Physical/motor 



Perceptual 



Language 



Cognitivsr 



Specific Objectives 

Tbc d^velppmsit of initiative, v^lf-reliance 
and sdf-^bnildence 

The development of ea^ of communication 
with both children and adults, and the 
ability to work co-op«^vely in small and 
lai'ge groups 

The development of free, confident 
movment. and the development of fine 
motor skills, e.g. stacking, cutting and 
pasting 

The development of the ability to sort like 
objects and to discriminate on the basis of 
shape, colour aniLother attributes 

The development of the abifity to speak 
clearly and conHdently, and the 
development of a vocabulary 

The development of an undo'standing of 
basic legicaf conc^ts of causaHty and time 
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Teachers assessed the children's abilities itith^ areas through daily 
observations m the preschool. Since thete was no 'set' curriculum i^ was 
likdy that each child would develop skills in a unique way. T^hers 
aim«i at supporting this development rather thaii imposing their own 
processes of instruction on individual children. 

Perhaps .this Contemporary Pr<^r^ differed from other 
"traditidnai' programs in that language enrichment r^^dv^ greater 
attention than was usually the practice, as ftie children were introduced 
to more structured situations outside their free activity sessions wherein 
language«nd musical activities were introduce. Common objects and 
activitles"-found in their envu-onmenfwa-e introduced and often formed 
the basis for other extension activities when the children expressed any 
inter^t in thwn. , , 

Contemporary Pr^hool Program— Teachers' Roles 

Teachers in the Contemi^rary Program had a le^ dida^c role than in 
the Cognitive and tlomi^ency Programs, and their roycentred on the 
quality of their interactions with childroi. The t^dim were swn as 
facilitators of lear|9ing, who provide the conditions for socializing 
experien(^ and fqr cognitive devdopment. They were' also viewMt'as a' 
resource, a su{^rt thai the childrm could rely on in tim^ of emotional 
needs and a guide to help children make sense of their environment and 
use it to their own ends. The teachers were al^ interactors whenever this 
rolexwas sought or a<xei^ed by the chilcfa^. In this last role, teachers 
n^ed initiative and sensitivity, for interactions with chilciren within the 
program could not he sieandardized. They depended instead oft the needs 
of the Individual child in a particular circunistani^. , j. . 

AicJ^ within the Contemporary Program acted as teachers during 
the long free-play period and took r^ponsibUity for initiatmg and 
carrying through activities. Mostly their training took the formp&on- 
the-spot o*bservation and imitation of teachers and was not derived from 
a set of guiding prindpl^. Oo;:asionally they replaced a tocher in 
. plaim^ small group or large group activity, but they did not wish to be 
involved ifiKthe more formal activitiies. Hqwever, impressive work, 
particularly in the expressive' sictivities, was achieve by jth^ aides. 

Contemporary Prvgram—^Mmder&irten anci Maor / Objectives ■ , 

In the Kmdergart^ and Y^^.l classes the ConteinporaQr l^ro^am was 
still child-cei]|tred and actwity-ba^, but skills were introduced into the . 
curriculum. Its objective^ wwe: ' 

1 to provide an hidividualiz^ ket Qf experience for each child that 
fostered his or her emotional well-being, and the development of 
personal, sodal and cognitive skills^ 
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2 to set up a context for learning experiences based on the children's 
own experiences but also expanded to include new experiences; 

Q .to cater for Ihe development of the children's creative potential 
through interaction with materials, their peers and adults; and 

4 to provide opix)rtunities for each child to select and follow thpough 
activities independently. . ' ♦ 

The extension of the Contemfwrary Program into Kindergarten and 
Year 1 classes was the first time'thaX this educational approach had been, 
comprehensively maintained in Australian schools. 

Contemporary Program— kindergarten and Year I Curriculum 



As the obj«:tives of this program lay predominantly in the affective 
domain, the primary focus, in the preparation of learning experiences 
was the classroom procedures and practices rather than any 
specification of curriculum content. Play provided the framework 
' within which the learning experiences were organizecl. For example, 
role-play gave opmrtunities for the children to ^ out powerful or 
dominant roles ancT to counteract filings of helplessness or control by 
others. • Such activities* were considered important processes in the 
children's developmeAt of autonomy self-confidence, both of which 
were important objectives of the program. The play experiences were 
also used to achieve other objectives, such as vocabulary enrichment, 
through discussing various aspects of the specific role-play. In this way 
information cjjuld be informally transmitted, and the teacibers needed to 
^be alert to the possibilities, fbr achieving this, that arose during 
everyday activities. 

- Within' the skill areas, specific content based on pre-reading and 
writing and mathematics curricula were introduced. The activities 
included in these areas followed the recommendations of the NSW 
Department of Education syllabuses, and were modifi^ by the school' 
to meet local needs. - * 

Contemporary Program — Teachers' Roles in the Kindergarten and Year 
I Classes ^ 

The roles outlined for preschool teachers within the . Contemporary 
Program were maintained in the program for Kindergarten and Year 1. 
Thescvinvolved the teachers acting as initiators, responders, fiacilitators' 
and, evaluators. However^ at the higher year levels, the roles of initiator 
and evaluator assumed gi^ter significance., , . 

Classroom procedures were devised to maximize interactions 
between the teachers and individual children^ However, with a 
maximum chi|d/adylt rati5 of one teacher to thirty-two children ^ was 
obviously more difficult t04ndivid|telize instruction than, it had been in , 
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the preschboj setting with its more favourable chHd^aduh ratio. 

Early in the Kindo-garten year, instruction in skills was c^»l out in 
small groupl;, with activitij^ provicied at diffo-ent levels for differrat 
groups. Initially, all groups were fogned'on a social basis, with the 
children selecting their own m>ups. Later, groups were formed for, 
reading on the basis of aj^ty and sodal groups remained Soif 
mathematics. The ability pf the children to learn independently was'^ 
discuss^ and more autonomy in working alone was given to those able 
to make use of it. * • 

In Year 1 , these groups were dispense! with altogether and individual 
ildren went alxHit completing both set and fr^ activities in a 
completely iiidependait way. Jhe result 'of the pi^ogress begun hi 
.Kindergarten was that very few tvcats wete carried out routinely an4 
that classroom events and procedures were closely tied to programming 
which was individually based. 

The Behaviourist Program / / V 

This program was deriv«i ft-om the Behaviour Analysis Pr^hool 
Curriculum developed by Busfaidl at the University of KansasO^hell, 
1973). E^st^tially the program Involved the systematic application of 
s^uencing rdnfoitmmt technique derived from (>l^vi£mrist 
learning theories and empiriotl studies. SpiKiftc learning objectives were 
formulated ^ the^childre^s |»t>gression towards the mastery of th^ 
objectives was .(^fully monitored. Theobjecdves ih^ the children had 
to attain were bas«d on curriculum (intent s^&t^ froih the basic skills 
areas of pre-r^ding, pre-writing and pre-numt^. .' 

Formative eyalpation of, performances in . the sp^fl&i areas by ' 
teachers and aid^ wais an int^Hl part of the daily operation of the 
program. To facilitate the prc^am's operation, curricular experiences 
were hierarchically structured b^ their degree of difficulty. The teacher's 
task ther^fori* was to provide learning expaiences that would enable 
'children to master a given task before proc^iin^ onto the next level of 
difficulty. If a child faUed to mastor thre task at a spqaHed level, 
remedial tasks could be intiroduc^ to enable th^ child to idaster the skill 
being taught. This prooEdure is illusti^ated in Figure 4.4. 

Whereas the Busl^eil model used a Yoken econoiny'to maiptain the 
children's attention to the set tasks and to reward theur progr^, our 
pro-am did nqt. Social prsdse was substituted as a reinfqrcer in.place of ' 
the toicen economy us^ by Bushell, as the school administrators and 

V teachers in the schc^ implementing .the model ' objected ,to the 
introduicM(»t lof the token econpi^y into the 4»res^ool classroom. 
Investigations before the introduction of the program suggest^ Wt 
preschodl-aged children respond^ed pdsitive^,to ^propriate social' 

' i-einforcers. ' ' \ ' ' • 
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Hierarchically organized 
curriculum objectives and 
learning experiences 



Fail to attain specific 
••'levels of performance 



( 



I 



Remedial work 



1 



Evaluation 



Curriculum materials 

— f , — 



Diagnosis of level of 
child's performance in 
specified curriculum areas 



i 



Matching of performance 
with curriculum materials 
in subj«:t areas 



Assessment of child's 
performance 



Attain specified level of 
performance 



i 



Attempt nexj^ level of work 



Figure 4.4 Mastery Procedures used in Behaviourist Program 



Behaviourist Preschool Program— Objectives 

The objectives of iHe ^haviourist J^rogram for preschool were the 
devdopment of: 

1 pre-reading skills of vj^al, auditory and kinaesthetic discrimination, 
left to right progression, vocabulary, comprehension and literary- 
appreciation; • , • ^ < 

2 pre-writing skills of muscular co-ordination, manipulative skills and 
specific writing and pattern actjvitife in a developmental sequence; 

3 pre-number skilFs in the arca$ of classification, •sedation, spatial 
relationships and numeration; 

4 pro-social skills that related to interaction with peers ^d adults and 
those that related to, the use of materials; 

5 creativity by participation in art; craft and music; and ' ' 

6 the children's knowledge about health, safety and physical fitness. 

The last two objectives represent not only the aims of this program 
but reflected the policy of the school in* which the program was to 



operate. 
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Behaviourist Preschool Program — Curriculum Content 



Fou; components were essential for the implementation of the 
curricular experiences within the program. They vwere the detailed 
specification of curriculum obj«:tives and content, the children's initial 
screening test,- the individual record cards and the class record cards. 

The curricului^i^^feeiiv^ and coiitent in the key learning areas, pre- 
reading, pre-writing ^d pre-numbcr, w6re determined in great detail 
and arranged jn 9 hierarchy fcbm easiest to m^o^ difficult tasks. These 
documents were kept under Constant review and were* modified when 
necessary. While the curriculum documents appeared to be quite 
prescriptive, teachers often varied previous plans in order to take 
account of unexpected eveftts occurring within the preschool, or 
planned their day's instructional activities to incorporate special everits 
into their ongoing plans. 

Initially, a screening test had been designed to determine children's 
' levels of perf9nnance in the designated areas. With experience, the 
teachers found that the most efficient method, in terms of 
administration, was to work through the skills itemized on an individual 
record card ^ich listed the objwtives to be reached over the year in pre- 
reading, pre-writing, pre-number, and in pro-social behaviours. When 
planning activities the teachers divided the objectives into group 
segments, a term in length, and then into weekly segments usually 
selected on suitability to a selected theme. In practice, this record card 
became a soured of continuous and corrective feedback on entry level 
placement and progress foj-.the individual children. Also, any curricular 
segments that were redundant or, that needed supplementing soon 
became apparent.. 

However, continued implementation of the program saw the 
teachers and aides recommending a return to the original screening test. 
They considered that the screening tests expressed in greater detail and 
contained better descriptor^ o^ the behavioural measures needed in the 
preschool than did the statements listed on the record card. 

) 

Behaviourist Preschool I^ogram— Teachers' Roles ' ' , 



procedures that teachers followed to orgafize the learning experience 
was outlined (see Figure 4.4). Another central fea^ture of teachers' roles 
was the use of social praise within the classroom. O'Leary and O'Leary 
support its use: - / ' 

Teacher attention jn t\ie form of a pat on the back, a hu^, a smile, or a 
. word of encouragement can be one of a*teacher's most useful tools. By 

systematically using such teacher, attention, the frequencies of a great 
■ variety of problem behaviors in pre-school and elementary school children 
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have been successfully^ reduced. Fortunately most teachers find the 
systematic use of praise naturally and uncomplicated, and since teacher 
attention can be used to decrease a wide range of problem behaviors and to 
increase many appropriate behaviors, teachers should first attempt to 
handle most problems .with teacher attention. Only when praise is 
ineffective should more complicated and powerful procedures, such as 
token reinforcement programs be employed. (O'Leary and O'Leary, 
1972:87) 

A specific skill that the teachers and aides had to develop was 
expertise in the use of descriptive prais^. From general praise statements 
such as *ftice' and *good' the use of descriptive praise expressions such 
as That's a lovely paij^ting, Jim* or *I like the way you are packing 
away^ Barbara' needed to be developed. Such statements illustrate two 
desirable features of descriptive praise. First, the child's name was used, 
and as well as personalizing the contact between teacher and child, this 
practice took advantage of the fact that the sound of one's own name is 
a positive event for most of us. Second, the praise specifically identified 
the behaviouif the teacher found commendable. 

Teachers and aides within the program had to master the use of 
social reinforcement techniques and skills in order to implement the 
program successfully. Tl^e inservice training of teachers, the monitoring 
pf their performance and feedback of the results of the monitoring were 
continDal tasks. Teachers' behaviours within the program were rated on 
an Instructional Teaching Criteria Observational Form which enabled 
their strengths and weaknesses to be discussed. 

As was the case in other programs, regular inservice sessions were 
valuable for overall planning, and discussing the problems, frustrations 
and successes ' that occurred. The value of this ongoing formative 
evaluation and feedback cannot be str^ed too highly. 

When behavioural problems occurred, the teachers followed two 
strategies. The first was to ignore unwanted classroom behaviours and 
the second was tb praise desirable behaviours immediately within the 
vicinity of the erring child. Generally this practice overcame behavioural 
problems. However, when this procedure failed to modify a child's 
behayiour, a second procedure called *tirae out' was initiated. For an 
example of *time out* in operation, consider the case of two children 
fighting. The teacher intervenes and explains that by figliting they may 
hurt each bther and everyone will be. unhappy. Without further 
comment, the two are seated in chairs which are sopie distance from the 
rest of the children. After jhree minutes, the teach^^dijggtes to them 
that they may return and the incident is over. Tlje entire sequence is 
carried out in a no^-emotional, matter-of-fact way. A rule is brolcjn and 
there is an immediate consequence of the withdrawal of reinforcement. 
The teacher does not scold, admonish or lectur^. *time out' 
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After eight sessions of observation the baseline data was graphed. At 
no time was the .child observed to be working on any activity for 
longer than a minute* . ^ 

The teacher intervened and b^an working with the child on selected 
activities. The child's concCTtration span began to increase. 

On withdrawing reinforcement, the child's behaviour returned to the 
baseline level. 

However, as soon as teacher's attention was reintrodu«Ni, the child 
quickly recovers! and improved to working on an activity for four 
minutes. * ^ . 



Figure 4.5 The *DirectioiiIess' eWM ' 



proc^ure is precise and exactly time^ to follow the rule violation* 

Some children were of particular <»nc»ii and a different strategy 
was required to modify their behaviour. In such ^tuations the first task 
was to deHne the inappropriate pexformano! or l^ons in hehavioural 
terms. If this was not done» two difficuldl^ arosq. First, it was t>ossible 
to label a child with tenffl^ke 'aggr^ve% 'shy and withdrawn' or 
'directionless' without being cntain as to wh^ they meant* S^nd, and 
perhaps a more serious problon, was the posidbility of having an 
impression of a child as aggressive and then focusing only on behaviours 
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that complied with that impression, while ignoring all the evidence to 
the contrary. The classification of children's behaviour in terms of their 
sp^ftc actions enabled consensus to be reached on the occurrence of 
any particular behaviour and allowed the frequency of its occurrence to 
be graphed. 

The following is an illustration of what happened with a 
•directionless' child. The first problem was one of definition. The 
behaviour to be reinforced was one of application and concentration. It 
was decided that the recorder would time the number of minutes the 
child worked on one activity, from the moment the child began working 
until completion of the activity. It was made mandatory that the child 
work on one activity for one full minute to score a frequency of one. 
Every minute for which the child continued working was also scorai as 
one. This scoring procedure enabled the child's behaviour to be 
graphed, as shown in Figure 4.5. The child was observed in ten-minute 
blocks per session. From Figure 4.5 if'may \k noted that the pr(K:edure 
had some success in helping the child to apply himself to the set tasks. 

Behaviourist Program — Kindergarten and Year J Objective 

The only' modifications to the ol^jectives of the Behaviourist preschool 
program related to the integration of appropriate curriculum 
experiences from the- infants curriculum of NSW Department of 
Education. The objectives for Kindergarten and Year 1 were the 
development of: . 

1 reading skills of visual discrimination and memory, auditory 
discrimination and memory, tactile discrimination, spatial relations, 

■* logical, thinking, gross motor, fine motor, and hand-eye co- 
ordination as well as other stipulated skills; 

2 number concepts of mass, size, length, position, conservation, 
capacity, time,, money, shapes, and skill in the use of attribute 
blocks; and 

3 writing skills of postute, crayon/pencil grip, tracing, drawing, 
copying one's name and* writing the numerals I^-IO correctly. 

For Year 1 children th^ three objrctives were supplcmcmcd by the 
following objectives which sought to develop: 

4 reading skills of structural analysis, word attack, phonic analysis, 
compreheii&ion, dictionary use and library use; 

5 number skills of numeration, number operation, application, 
practical number and sets; and 

6 writing skills of forming all lower tase letters and recognizing upper 
case letters. 
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The following objectives were introduced info ali classes in the school: • 

7 the development of pro-social skills relating to interactions with 
|peers, adults and materials; 

8 the stimulation of creativity by participation in art, craft and music; 

9 an expansion of the child's language /cnowledge (literature) and 
skills (spelling); and 

10 an expansion of the children's knowledge about their social and 
physical world, vtrith si^ific emphasis on health, safety and physical 
fitness, - 

Behaviourist Program^Kindergarten and Year 1 Curriculum Content 

Reflecting the objectives of the program, the curriculum content in these 
two year levels was extensively detailed for the skill areas of the 
curriculum. As the documents were quite extensive, an example taken 
• from a letter to parents of Kindergarten children gives the flavour of the 
curriculuni planning. 

Reading All children can recognize on sight the following words: big, 
little, mum, dad, boy, girl, is, cat, dog, the, my, I, baby, home, am, jump, 
can, yes, no, at, school, we, play. Once the chUdren mastered these sight 
words^ they- startec^ on their Sentence Milkers which is an introductory 
reading scheme. 

Writing The children have moved from tracing over their name to 
copying their name from a modeL It is recommended that when at home 
the children be encourage to do jthe same rather i;han attempting to write 
their name without a copy. At this stage, free writing without a model 
tends to lead- to incorr^t letter formation which causes problems with 
formal writing in Year I . 

Number A variety of skills has been set for the children to master in 
Number. 

The children have used a wide range of materials in free and guided play in 
order to develop such skills as the following: 

Concepts Thfc children .can use such terms as: heavy/light, sink/float 
(weight); big/little, tall/small, thick/thin (size); long/short 
(LENGTH); over/under, in/on, high/low (position); full/empty 

(CAPACITY). 

Time The children can use such terms as morning, afternoon, day, night. 
Also they can relate meal nam^ to specific times of day (e.g. 
breakfast/morning). 

, Money The children can recognize one ctnt coins* To develop the 
children's ability in exchanging money, provision has been made for 
shopping experiences. 

Shape The children can identify a square, an oblong, a triangle and a 
circle. 

Colour The children can identify red, yellow, blue, green, white, black. 
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Number The children have developed ffie concept of number up to seven. 
The listening post as well as the use of set work and number line activities 
have been found useful aids in assisting the children in this development. 



Behaviourist Program— Teachers' Roles in Kindergarten and Year I 
Classes 

Teachers in these two year levfels had the same roles as-those specified 
above fo^he preschool teachers. The essential difference reflected the 
larger maximuni child/adult ratios of one teacher to thirty-two children. 
To overcome this difficulty when planning for individual work the 
teachers used parents as group or individual tutors. 

During the day both fCindergarten and Year 1 classes tended to 
ToHow the same routine. Between 9.00 and U.OO a.mr^the teachers 
introduced the learning experiences drawn from the terminal objectives. 
Such lessons may have introduced, reviewed or drilled the appropriate 
topic! The group size varied from whole class, through small groups to 
individual instruction. . ' 

Between 11.15 a.m. and 12.30 p.m. diffei'ent activity areas were set 
up. Some of these were compulsory for all children while others 
involved free choice. The latter activities included the listening-post, the 
shop, weighing, water-play, using the sentence-maker reading scheme or 
painting. The activities were sugge$ted by the goals for the week. 
Teacher and parents monitored the compulsory activities, recording 
children's performances on the specific tasks. Between 1 .30 p.m. to 2.30 
p.m. for Kindergarten and 3.00 p.m. for Year 1, activities drawn from 
the other subject areas such as art, craft, physical education and social 
science were introduced. j 

The Home-based Program* 

Whereas the other four programs were implemented in preschool 
centres within the primary schools, the Home-based Program primarily 
operated within the children's homes. The comparative novelty of the 
program for Australia created teething problems, referred to in chapter 
2. However, by the end of 1976 and prior to the beginning of the 
evaluation, the program had settled down and was being implemented 
effectively." | 



The program was originally modelled on. the US Dipartment of 
Health, Education and, Welfare's Home Start Program, and 
modifications were made to suit local needs and resources, and teachers 
rather than non-professionals were used. The program enrolled only 
preschool-aged children (minimum age three years and nine months). 
Departmental regalations prevented the enrohnent oj younger children. 



(Letter to parents, 1978) 
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Once children reached a minimum of four years nine months they were 
enrolled in Kindergarten an^roceeded with their peers in the normal 
educational setting. Initi^ves taken to reinforce schoolhome 
integration activities with the children when they were in Kindergarten 
and Year 1 classes are detaUed in later sections. No data are presented in 
this study ^^ut the progrimmatic effects of the^ome-based Program 
on these children, as no' ^stonatic and continuous program initiatives 
were undertaken in Kindergarten and Year 1 . 

Home-based Preschool Program— Objective:^ 

The Home-based Program's objectives were specified for both children 
and . parents. While^ it was the children ^who were enrolled in the 
program, it was their parents who were the central agents and targets of 
the program. By working in this way the program hypothesized that the 
ongoing parental behaviours were going to affect children's 
developra^t to a far. greater extent than were the efforts of the teachers 
during the limits time of their w^kly' visits: 

Because it was distin^ly different from the centre-based programs in 
the way\its service were delivered, it was considered useful to specify 
general oljj^ves for this program. The Home-bas^ Program soijght 
to: 
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1 increase the parents' confidence and consciousness in t^r role as the 
principal educators of their children; 

2 identify, coordinate and integrate the existing community resource, 
and services for the provision of nutritioiial, health, social and 
psychological services for famili« as they were needed; 

3 assist parents to increase their knowledge and understanding of 
children's growth and development; 

4 assess with parcAts the needs and strengths of the family and the 
physical envircmnient of the home; and 

5 provide, where appropriate, diagnostic services to ensure that no child 
progressed through the preschool years with an undetected 
educational or physical handicap. 

For children the program endeavoured to: 

1 allow children to interact with and learn from their aicounters with 

materials; * ... 

2 develop skills in making decisions, planning and directing activiura, 
seeking adult help when appropriate; 

3 develop language skills, spedficaHy as a means of giving events 
structure and interpreting experience; 

4 develop an increased awareness of events in the home and the 
community, its people and its services; and J| 

5 develop curiosity, tenacity, confidence and self-est^* pfl^ical 
development and knowledge about the body's needs. 

For parents the program sought to: 

1 to develop an increased awareness of existing strengths and increased 
confidence in the development of new parenting skills; 

2 to experience success ani^ enjoyment in interacting with their children; 

3 to develop the ability to provide choices, give reasons, share ideas and 
provide an adequate speech modclf and 

4 to develop a sense ofTamiliarity with and participation in the school 

setting. / 
Home-based Preschool program— Curriculum Content 
Due to the nature of the objectives of this program there was no clearly 
prescribed curriculum content at the outset. Home-based teachers 
included parts of a traditional preschool curriculum within their 
activities and selected activities from publications of other home - 
teaching projects, or else derived procedures from the pattern of daily 
Ufe observed during the vi^. The activities were sdected if they put 
structure into events and phowed chiWren that there are different ways 
of interpreting experience, thus . teaching them to perceive and express 
the logical relationships ^tkih thdr exp^enc^ (dassification, 
scriaUon, number conceptsT^cmpor^ and spatial relationships). 
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Activities also had to develop children's persona! autonomy with a 
general reduction of adult intervention, teach them about their own 
community, and to question and give reasons for actions and use 
language appropriately. 

Wherever {X>ssible the children and their families had access to 
equipment similar to that provided in the centre-based programs. 
However^ the teachers readily and intentionally us^ the toys and 
equipment that the parents had in their homes, A wide variety of^ 
activities were used as the medium of interaction between parent, 
teacher and child and, above all, the activiti^ were tailored to sUit the 
needs of individual families. ' 7 

Home-based Program—Teachers* Roles 

The implementation of the Home-based objectives rttjuired the teacher 
to work outside the usual educational context. Most of her contact time 
was spent in a one-to-one situation in a child's home. A Home-based 
teacher had a great deal of autonomy and was responsible for her own 
development within the role. 

The teacher had to ^ skilfut^in commimicf^ting, non-judgmental and 
accepting of other points of view. She had also to be flexible enough to 
receive advice willingly from parents. In the exercise of her profession 
she needed of course, fo be knowledgeable about child development 
and able to sense the conr^ timing for particular kinds of input, but 
beyond these, the h6me-based work required her to be motivated to 
assist both parent and child, to provide m<^els for target behaviour and 
generally to be supportive beyond the realization (>f immediate goals. To 
perform these roles, a teacher needed above all a positive self-image and 
confidence in her own judgment. 

Planning was an important asp^ of the teacher's role. The week's 
adivities were primarily^ plann^ for the target child but this often 
allowed for interactions with younger thildren in the family. Teachers 
tried to link up their immediate objectives to the current domestic 
activities. Every effort was made to invplve the parents and to model a 
variety of options for them, permitting more suc<^sful management 
interactions. Simple techniques, of behavioural modification were 
applied in situations where mother and child were locked-in to a 
negative style of interaction. The most frequently used techniques for 
influencing parent behaviour were praise and encourag^eot. 

The teachers were co-leamers with the parent and judgments were 
constantly required, about the timing, suitability and relevance of 
activities. Sometimes great tact was needed in bringing problems to 
p^ents' awareness. Many were not solved overnight and solutions were 
only arrived at oyer a long period of time. 
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A weekly record of visits was k«pt for each family to ensure that 
suggestions made wi^e followed thj^ough and successes and failure 
discussed equally: 

The teachers gave constant support to mothers of chifdren with 
special problems and suggi^t^ the use of community resources which 
might not already be known or reinforced advice given by therapists. 
This intefdei^ndence of the Home-bas«l Program and other 
community agencies was necessary both for the economy of diagn'bstic 
^d therapeutic effort, and for the support of teachers in their role. 
Referral to another agencjr for assisfanc^ did not just involve a simple 
act of introduction, byt required the teacher to become involved in a 
complex set of negotiations. 

The teacher visited each- family once a week for approximately one 
hour. The 'lesson' took place wherever it was convenient, for example, 
the kitchen or dining-room table, or lounge-room floor. In many 
families younger children were also present. For the earlier s^ons in 
^ythe year, the teacher usually brought her own materials and the lesson 
would then coitre on these 'materials. As teacher and mother gained 
confidence in each other, materials and activities were more frequently 
obtained from within the'home. 

Parents and children were^ generally interested in tht whole range of 
activities offered and looked forward to the teacner*^ visit each week. 
Teachers had to prepared to alter the course of the visit if necessary; 
for example, the mother may have hecn anxious about unpaid bills, 
tir^ through lack of slc«p, or pr«Kx;upild by m'aritajf'problenjs. 

The development of a sound relationship between parent and teacher 
was essential for successful implementation of the program. Mothers 
had to feel free to reject advice they coiosidcred Irrelevant but be 
sufficiently motivated to put intd practice suggestions that had some 
meaning for them. It was in this way that the real impact of the program 
was achievai. 

Parents were also welcome to visit 'the teacher at the school for a 
chat, cup of coffee or tb borrqw from the toy library. Parental 
discussion groups were held regularly at the school. These usually 
commenc«l with a structural play session in which parents became 
involved in play with their own and other children. This was followed by 
an informal meeting of parents; with one of the teachers while the 
children remainal in the playroom in the care of students and a teacher 
from hmby high school. The discussions were valuable opportunitt^ 
for sharing views on child-rearing and getting one's owp problems in 
perspective. 

Throughout these teaching/leajging sessions, teachers were 
constantly listening and perceiving m order to become increasingly 
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aware of behavioural indices of warmth, ■ ho^ility, approach and 
withdrawal ^d to become better interpreters of linguistic exchanges 
during their visits. Flexible niodes of presenting basic concepts were 
adopted and prepared ^sons w^e adapted as necessary. 
Of n«:e$$ity the program refined the educational values to which the 
. parents aspired, and concentrate! tnuch of its Work on language and 
► cognitive development. At the same time it had to reinforce meaningful 
. relationships between parents and their children. The ess^itially 
supportive role to parents played by the teadbers cannot be emphasized 
enqugh. 

While the^ential characteristics of the Home-based Program 
reflect the main emphases of the literature on educational disadvantage, 
the program's educational practices had to r^ct to the ever-changing 
demands ot individual parents. Three assumptions' influent^ all 
interactions betw^ parents and the teachers during weekly visits: 

1 goals with respect to children would notice implemented separately 
from goals with respect to parents; 

2 the impact upon the processes of family interchange was the 
important result; and 

3 changes within famili^ require reinforconent from the, conmiunity 
if they were to be sustain^. 

Home-based ProgramJnitiatives in the Kindergarten and Year 1 Classy 

Because of its focus of working with i^^ts and children in their 
home$,,th^ continuation of the Home-based Program was not possible 
when the children attended Kindergarten and 1 classy. The 
teachers, of course, continued their work with succeeding cohorts of 
preschool-aged children. 

To ensure that the links developed in the pr^hoo! year betw^ 
school and home were not lost, the teachers c^ntinu^ many of the ' 
. activities started with the Home-based Program. For example, parents 
were continuously encouraged or cajoled to become involved in school 
activiti^. 'Coffee clubs' and informal discussion sessions continued 
while, at a more formal level, parents volunteer^ to work as aides 
within the various dassropms. Often these scions embraced Sf^flc 
didactic roles as parents t(K>k on the resiK}nsibility to run rem^al 
language, oi^ mathemati(» and reading groups for children. In these 
sessions' the parents followed strategic and structure develop^ by- 
specialist or class teachers. Teachers for their part were "Cftcouragcd to 
respond to parental r«|uests for involvement in the «»iucative pro<^ 
and many soon appr»nated the values flowing from such involvement. 
To claim that all the seventy-odd teadbers in the school where the 
program was' ^tablish^ welcome parental involvement would be 
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overstating the situation. Nevertheless a majority 6f teaahers were 
extremely supportivf to the notion of parental involvement. 

Compsirison of Program Dimendons 

To attempt to clarify the main dimensions of the five prowams. Table 
4.2 summarizes the foci, settings, process and product characteristics of 
the five programs over the three years. While setting out these 
characteristics in tabular form does assist comprehension, it can 
exaggerate the differences among the programs. There are also 
similarities among the programs which are not nec«sarily highlighted 
by Table 4.2. 

Other General Intentions 

The previous sections outiined the programs introduced into the five 
schools. While the development, implememation and evaluation of the 
five programs was the primary concern of the Project, once this aspect 
was underway incfceasing attention was directed towards the other goals. 
Rational planning would have suggested that we should have 
endeavoured to achieve all of the goals concurrently. 'However, ther 
necessity to win acceptance by afl the power groups within the 
community made such a step unrealistic. The confidence and support of 
these groups was slowly acquired as the successful implementation of 
the preschool programs became apparent. This is not to suggest that 
parents and school admmistrators were not imtially supportive; they 
were. Yet quite a deal of negotiation among all parties was necessary* 
over the first year before acceptance of the Project's activities became 
Vipwed as a necessary ingredient in "the local education provisions. 
Perhaps of all the programs^ the Home-based Program proved to be the 
greatest challenge in terms of successfully selling the ideas advocated by • 
its teachers. v . . 

Once the preschool programs had become more self-sustaining and 
required less continuous supFKJrt by the Project team, it was possible to 
attempt to broaden the scope of the Project's activities. The goals do 
suggest a commitmefat to a broader perspective on ^ly childhood 
education practices than previously follow^ in Australian studio. In 
practice this meant involvmg as many community groups in planning 
and dq<jsion-makmg as possible and then evaluating the eff«:tiveness,of 
thef processes which had been hiitiated. 

Of course, 'real involvement by parents and the community in 
schools posed certahi threats to the traditions and ^ablished order of 
Australian schools. Teachers for thdr part were somewhat wary of 
always having parents around. The parents wore usually content to leave 
the teaching to the teachers. Qonsequ^itly, the bringing together of the 
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two groups for real community invoivcment had to be a slow process in 
order to let both groups assimilate the fwtential benefits. * 



Sammiiry 

This chapter has attempt«l to provide specific information about fhe 
Project's intentions, setting and educational programs. It has 
endeavoured to provide some insights into the Project's styles of 
operation over the years. It is ne<^sarily incomplete in some area^and 
over-emphasized in others, as it is difficult to strike an adequate balance 
in relating developments over time, given that many of the issues which 
loomed large in everybody's minds at specific times pale into 
injsignificaince over a. longer time span. Nevertheless, it is hoped that th«^ 
information presents! in this chapter has provided an adequate synopsis 
** of the Project's developments, and lays the foundation for the 
subsequent chaplet concerning the Project's evaluation activities. 

If there is one aspect that this review downplays, it is the time scale 
involved in the initiation and develc^meat of the Project's activities. Ift 
retrospect it is possible to imagine that all beginnhigs and decisions were 
implemented smoothly and quickly with little effort. This was far from 
the case. While some initiatives were still-bom and some withered away 
slowly, the majority were successfully implemented and these were 
reported in the preceding pages. The possible reasons for the failures 
will be examined in later chapters. 
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Table 4.2 Comparison of Program Dimei^oas 



Cognitive Program Competency 
Program 



Contemporary 
Prograto 

. » — 



Behaviourut 
Program 



Home-bas^ 
Program 



Maitt objwtiyes Conc^ied 



CoDC^med with Conccmcd 



iy with the devdopment of 

devdo^ent of sidlb and attitude 

ddldren's cognitive Judged to be 

development and esi^tial for 

planni^g/organizat- success in school 
ional abilitl^ of 
children 



prpnarily with 
childrro^S 
sodal/emotiotial 
deveU^ment 



Concent with the' 
mast^ of readings 
mathematioi and 
writing skills 



Concerned with the 
improvement of 
all-round parentingi ; 
skills of mothm 
and.^lthn'^ 



Location of 
program 



In preschool ccnUes within normal primary sdiools, followed by enrohnent-in Ihc 
usual Kindergarten and Year 1 classes within the same sdiool 



Within the homes 
of the* children 



Child/aduh r^tio 



In preschool, 1 adult for 10 childijen to a maximum-*^ 40 children p^ session. 
In Kinder^ai/Year .l dasscs, 1 aduh for 32 children supplemented by parent^ 
hdp and regular support of tocher's sides * 



One home*l^u»ed 
tocher had 
responsibility for 
12-14 famiUes 



Age of children 
upon first 
enrolment , 



Length of school 
day 



9 



Minimum of 3 9 months upon first jprohncnt in preschool 



Two pr^cbcxrf s^odsof 2 hours p^ day, 5 days a w«k 

In Kindergartoi, diilckoi attended from 9.^ Lm, to 3.00 p-m.^ and from 9.30 

a.m. to 3.30 p.m. in Year 1 for S days per w^. 

All school years' had 42 weeks. % 



Length of rantact 
varied but was at 
least one hour per 
week 



Tetchar's rotes 



EnvironmenUl 
dimensions 



Outcomes 



Teactes atnicture 
environment 
sy$im«ti»ity for 
chiklrea. He^ wilb 
chiKlrca's {difud^ 
and intera^ with 
tton a>ndnttiMis!y« 
Teiu:hers verbal » 
behaviours are 
inquiry-criented* 



J 

;fSlovMe 



^cture only for 
individual and 
gf CMip ses^ms* 
^h^endl dawtxmi 
orudture dian^ 
iws^ tenn to term. 
No specific 
teaching bdiaviour 
required tiu>iigb 
teachers were 
didactic in relation- 
^pi with childrm. 



Little teadier 
stricture in 
preschool as X 
teactersre^nd 
children's 
initiatives. Mem 
imy vidual structure 
in sldil arm 
provided in later 
gfiKies. T^icbo- is 
respcmder/fadlit 
or* 




Teachm interact 
with jmients and 
hectic 



maslGy 
thiuous 
of diiidren's 
pnqp^* T«u±ers 
use praise in 
iproiHla^ ways \ 
d specin^ 
management 
t^hniqi^. 




ces either 
^ i^re:j^umed by 

l^gidtei^, or arise 
^ udip spontaneous 
'^^^ within 




Teani4aught at all 
grade levels. Range 
of activitks 
organized from 
which diiUren 
choosei^ 

ChOd/teaaier w:A 
child/child activities 
equally featured* 



Teatti-taught at {»r»chocd tevd. In* 
dividual tcacter woridng with class at 
later levels 



Activiti^ ^tre cm 

targeted 

wmpetencies. 



Wkte variety of 
a<^ties selected . 
by diildroi Mostly 
4ild/diild 
intd'acdons 



Team^taugbt at all 
year levels 



Activities 
con^trate on 
areas Chiid/toicfaa' 
int^actions 
pmiomiaate 



Individual teaching 

Activities arise 
from teacher's 
initiatives and 
paroital needs. 



DetOTninoi by 
children's pro- 
gressicm from 
obj^ to sign levels 
and moving from 
action to language 
in the key cog^ve 
estperienc^ 



Determined by 
ma^ery of skills in 
gpedfied 
competencies and 
ratings on 
attituctinal scal^ 



Detomix^ by 
teacher ratings of 
siKM/emo^kmal 
development and 
individual 
progression in skill 
area« in Year i 



Seterminedby, 
mastery of 
hierarehiaiUy 
organized ^ 
curricular 
experiences in skill 
areas 



Largely detomined 
by parmtal 
acceptance of tasks 
andsuteeqwnt 
interaction of 
paroits ami 
childrra 



All programs strmcd par«tal involvMic^it with children in school. 



Parents encouraged 
to become involved 
in sdioob thotiy^ 
program central in 
home- Spdaal 
rooms sA a^de as 
^drop-ln* cwtres 
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The Evaluation Model 

Always be suspicious of data collection that goes aixordingto plan. 

(ipatton, 1980) 

> « 



The necessity to evaluate the activities and prc^ams^^bf a project of this 
complexity posed conceptual and hujnan resource problems. Sin^ 
evaluation pro<^ure$,oftaa produce n^ative attitudes on the part of 
schools, teachers and parents, it was essential to avoid the development 
of such attitude and to show bow participants could benefit from a 
collaborative approach to evaluation whic^i could support their 
endeavours. This change in attitude did not come about easily buf, 
through involving the teachers and parents in the d^^ign of the 
evaluation model, accepting thdr views about sp^fic practice and, 
above all, feeding back the r^ults of the evaluation to them in such a 
way that they could if n^^sary modify their practice, a hiore 
collaborative evaluation mc^el was developed. 

On a more tKhnical level, recour^ to the literature for guidance in 
evaluating the Project was not partictilarly fruitful. 'Not that there was 
any shortage of evaluation models in the early childhood literature, but 
it soon became apparent that none suited our own needs. Consequently, 
wer developed our own evaluation mcMiel (cf. Ball and Braithwaite, 
1976), While it may be validly argued that constant development of new 
evaluation models and instruments ma^ generalization across studies 
difficult, it is believed that it is possable to compare the jProject's 
processes and products with other early childh<K}d education studies. 

The evaluation model developed four obje^es: 

1 to specify overall, and separately for different kinds of children, the 
short-term ami king-4erm, intend^ aiui'imisteiided- effects oa pupils, 
family and school of the five programs; 

2 to ojntribute to the understanding of t^c processes in the growth and 
development of young children. This undeistanding has relevance to 
educational, mediced, psychoic^lcal and sodologi<^ disdpUn^ 
including the iSrocesses of educational evahiation itself; 
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3 to describe the processes that occur within each of the five specified 
programs when functioning as intended; and 

4 to specify what administrative, fiscal and educational steps have to be 
taken in order to ensure the effective functioning of the five specified* 
programs. (Ball and Braithwaite, 1976) 

To achieve these objectives, process and product data were collected 
from the four groups affected by the Project's activities: children, 
school personnel, parents and community groups. The data pr^ented in 
this«tudy represent the process and product data collected to answer the 
questions posed in the next section. Other specific program data were 
used to evaluate program objectives bat these data arc not included in 
this study, having been reported in Mount Druitt Early Childhood 
Project Evaluation Jleports. 

It is worthwhile at this stage to raise two issues that emerged as the" 
Project's activities were evaluated; First, the coHected data repr«ented 
a compromise between ideal evaluation procaiur^ and the r€aliti« 
imposed on the Project by time and drcumstance. At times, it would 
have been useful to initiate different methodologies to collect particular, 
sets of data. Yet either the pressure of ongomg activities o y^ existing 
state of the art concerning evaluation of a specific area oftCTWiled out 
such possibilities. 

Second, it could be argued that we should have employed- 
independent, outside evaluators to ensure that the biases of the Project 
staff did not distort the findings. Again, this was beyond our resources. 
However, the verification of pur programs by independent observers 
and the examination of our data by our university colleagues who were 
' not involved in the Project will have avoided some of the criticisms that 
can be levelled against Mn-house' evaluation activities. 

What Questions did We want to Answer? 

Data collected over the project's experimental period (see Figure ^1)^. 
enabled a number of important cjuestions concerning the provision of 
different early childhood programs for this group of disadvantaged 
Australian children to be answered. To determine which questions 
should be investigated, extensive interviews were hdd with educational 
administrators, teachers and community representanves. From a large 
pool of potential questions, a shortk list of five questions was drawn 
. up, which represented *the issues wl^ich recurred most often diuing the 
discussions. The questions were: 

• Were the programs Implemented as intended? 

• What effects did the Project's activities have on the schools, parents 
and community? 

• Does enrolment in preschool programs improve disadvantaged 
- children's school-related achievement? 
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Fieure 5.1 



'IS 



Diagnun sowing Project Experimental and Comparison 
GitHips over Tbrae Years 



• Does continuity of programming over three years have a mark^ 
effect on children's p<^formanca? 

• Were these differential effects prtxiuc^i by the varioiu programs? 

A number of supplementary questions relating to differences itr 
ability b^w^ sex^, the social devel<^meQt of children^ the effects of 
the programs on childroi with diffo^ levds of ability^ and the effects 
on attendance patterns are treated in the subsequent chi^ter as 
corollaries to these Hve questions. 

One important issue should be raised at this stage. It was not the 
intention of the evaluation to answer the qu^tion 'What is the best 
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program?'. It was believed from the Project's beginning that this was 
not ah appropriate question to ask. The evidence of previous research 
into similar programs indicated that all the programs, when 
implemented correctly, should produce benefits for the children 
enrolled in them. The ideal position which the Project hoped to attain 
was that of providing educators and parents with information that 
would enable them to determine the type of early childhood program 
that best matched their own values. This approach can be expressed 
more simplistically as *! hold x values about early childhood education, 
can you show me the resuhs of a program that mirrors such values?'. 

What Evaluation Procedures were Followed 

Evaluation Design 

To answer the questions posed? it was necessary to collect process and 
product data* from four different sources: children, parents, school 
personnel, and the wider community. Data from these, sources were 
collected by standardized and Project-developed cognitive and 
achievement measures, observational studies, interviews and official 
documents such as census data. Table 5.1 lists the categories of data that 
were collected over the three years and the major methods used for data 
collection. 

'To ensure some coherence in the analysis of the school-based data, 
an evaluation schema outlined by Cooley and Lohnes (1976X was 
followed. Essentially, this schema incorporates the Analyses of 
relationships among the many variables from the four domains 
illustrated in Figure 5.2. In using this model it was essential to determine 
j^hether the variables in the first two domains were homogeneous. If 
that wece the case, then the variables associated with the instructional 
dimensions and learner outcomes domains could be analysed separately, 
and then jointly for any possible interactions. 

While at first glance this schema 'suggests a useful approach to 
educational evaluation, it does oversimplify the main infiuences that 
affect the educafive process. In spite of useful attempts by different 
writers to develop a model of schooling (cf. 'Carroll, 1963; 
Harnischfeger and Wiley, 1976), no single theoretical model to guide 
empirical research in education has yet been advanced which 
incorporates all the elements affecting schooling. Hence, the Cooley and 
Lohnes schema should be regarded as one which provides an overall 
guide to evaluation. 

The development, implementation and evaluation of the Project's 
activities took place over four and a half years, as shown in Figure 5.1. 
Two different periods are classified in the figure. These are the 
, developmental and experimental periods. 
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Table S.l Project Data Sources and Major Types of Data Collection 
Pix>cediires 



Areas used 
f — 



Medical 
Nutritional 
School achievement 
Social development 

Classroom processes 

Teacher and scj^ooi 

administrators 

Parent^commmiity 



Data sources 



Child/parents 

Parents 

Childroj 

TMchers' ratings of 
children 

Classrooms-— children/ 
tcacha* 

Teachers ai^ school 
administrators 
Parents and community 
*^ ^ 



Procedures followed 



Interviews and e^iaminations 
Interviews and food diaries 
Individual testing 
Rating scales 

Observational studies and 

ch^Uists 

Interviews/diaries 

Interviews 



Assessment domains 



Initial 










char^fi^istics 




Contextual 




Instructional 


of the 




variables 


t 


dimensions 


learners 













Learner 




outcomes , 



Figure 5.2 Cooley god Lobnes Evaloatioit Model (1976) 
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Table 5.2 Data CoUectloa Periods 



Year 



Data 



Month 



ERIC 



Preschool year 1977 
Kindergarten year 1978 
Year 1 1979 



Pretest 

Process observational data 
Posi-twt 

Pretest 

Proms observationaj datp 
Post-t^t 

Process observational data 
Post-t«t ^ 

^ 



Febr^ry 
July 

November 

February 

September 

November 

September 
Octj^r 



In the developmental period, children first enrolled in the preschool 
centres in 1975 and 1976. During this time programs were developjed, 
implemented and rejfined and measures were evaluated for their 
potential contributions to the evaluation pro<^urcs. Data collected 
during the developmental period were u^ for formative f)rogram 
development and are not report^ in this study. 

The experimental poiod starts with the enrohnent of children in 
the preschool programs during 1977. This cohort was supplemented by a 
smaller number of children who enrolled in Kmdergarten in 1978 but 
who did not attend the experimental preschool classes. The data 
reported in this book represent data collected on the group of children 
entering preschool in 1977 and their parents. The four centre-based 
preschool programs were continue in Kindergarten and Year I classes 
in the same schools. The majority of children enrolled in these classes 
had attended the pre^h(K)l classes in the same school. The Home-based 
Progranji was not systematically continued in Kindergarten and Year 1 
(see chapter 4). Data were collected in all the programs at the times 
shown in Table 5.2. 

The design was neccstsarily quasi-experimental, as it was impossible 
randomly to allocate children, teachers and/or schools to specific 
programs. In the preschool year a comparison group ^as formwl from 
children living in the area who had demographic characteristics 
equivalent to the preschool experimental group. The parents of this 
group of children volunteered their childen for inclusion in the study. 
These diildren had not attended any other {xreschpol, day-care or family 
play-group. In the kindergarten year, these children were enrolled in 
non-Project schools in the area. 

In the Kindergarten and Year 1 periods, two comparison groups 
were formed at each year level. The fir^t, Grotsp A, comprised children 
who were in the preschcK>l experimental classes but who were pfac^ in 
non-experimental clas^ in these two ycare. It can be seen from Figure 
5. 1 that the numbers of children in this group varied from Kindergarten 
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to Year 1 from 51 to 62. This variation reflected the changes in the 
numbers of children on whom total data were collected in the testing 
periods. Group B was made up of children who had not attended any 
preschool classes sa^d who were not enrolled in any experimental classes. 

The Numbers of Children invotved in the Proj&:t's Evaluation 
Figure S. 1 indicates the numbers of children in each group on which the 
major evaluation anal)^ are based. These nimibers do not constitute 
the total numbers of children enrolled in all the respective classes or 
groups. Only childfoi who attended the pr<»chools for a minimum of 
180 out of the 201 possible days and attended Kindergarten and Year 1 
classy for at4east 194 days out of a possible 204, are included m all 
subsequent analyses. Hiroughout the thr^ exi^rimental years, a 
constant ch«:k was made on the ehiidren who left the classes to 
determine whether any systematic bias was influencing parents in their , 
decision to enrol their children in otho- schools due to changes in their 
residential address^. Furth^, annual univariate analyses of variance, 
comparing the post-test scor^ of children meeting the attendance 
criteria with the scores of those who did not, reveal no significant 
difference between the mean group scor^ on thc'different tests. No 
explanantion can given for the comparatively small size of the 
Competency Program's preschool classes. A survey of alt the preschool- 
aged l;hildren in the school's catchment area revealed that over ninety 
per cent of them attended the preschool. y 

Ideally, the data collected m an evaluation study such'as this should 
reflect the performances of all children on all measures. Unfortunately, 
the resources available were limited and the necessity to test all children 
individually made data collection time-consmning. Consequently data 
were collected on two specific groups. These wer^ the total sample, 
being all the children in the experimental and comparison groups 
m^ing the previously sp^fl«l attendance criteria; and a core sample, 
being a stratiHed random sample selected from children in a total 
sample. In the preschool year the core sample was str^fied by having 
^ equal numbers of children of bo^ sexes randomly selected from the 
morning and afternoon sessions. The size of the core group was fix^ at 
eight boys and eight girls per program md stmil^ly from the preschool 
comparison group. 

To determine how representative the core sample was of the total * 
sample, one-way anal^es of variance were performed comparing the 
performance of the two samiples on four measures administi^ to ix^th 
groups. No significant differences among the mean group scores of the 
two samples at the 0.05 level of signiific^ce w^e found. In addition the 
performance of the duldren in the morning and a^emooh sessions of 
the centre-based preschool pi«pgram$ were ojmpared by Analysts of 
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variance. No significant differences at the 0.05 level of significance were 
found between the mean group scores of the children in the. two sessions 
on the pretest and post-test rtleasures in the preschool year. 
^ In the kindergarten and Year 1 classes, with a reduction in the 
•number of tests administered, it was possible to test individually a larger 
number of children. Tabla|5.3 reports the relatiye numbers of children 
evali^ated by the differenftneasures over the three experimental years. 

One of the problems, encountered in any such study is pupil attrition . 
In many ways the movenuerit of children and their families from the area 
did not correspond with the high mobility percentages quoted in other 
studies (6.g. Phillips (1979) reported a twenty-five per cent change of 
schools). The lack of economic resoyrces generally meant that families 
wishing to move away could not. Others, after the settlin|-in period, 
became used to the area and chose to buy their homes from the Housing 
Commission. However, mth the increasing costs of providing welfare 
homes, the Commission has stopped selling its homes aqd, 
consequently, nev/ly established areas such as Bid will were occupied by 
rent-paying, rather than ^ome-owning families, which again increased 
family mobility. 



The Collection of Process Data within the Centre-based Programs 
Within an educationjU setting there are a numbei; of process variables 
that affect children's learning. They include the teachers' and learners' 
behaviours, the amount of time devoted to car/ying out particular 
activities and the resources available. The evaluation model required 
that data be collected on the teachers' and learners' behaviours, for it 
was postulated that these were the process variables that would highlight 
the variability among the programs. To try to' control the 'variability of 
these areas, every possible step was taken to control the environmental 
characteristics of the classes at each year level within the centre-based 
prograifis. All classes received e^ual distribution of resources and 
original imbalances were overcome by the allocation of supplementary 
resources. While the overall amount of teaching time available was the 
same for all programs, there were variations in the amo\int of time that 
teachers in each program devoted to teaching the same- subjects'. 
However, these were regard^ as legitimate' programmatic variations. 

Development of the classroom oJjservational instrument • For the four 
centre-based programs it was decided to coll«:t process data about the 
children's behaviours and the teachers' vesjpal behaviours. It was 
hypothesized that information from these two sources would enable the 
objectives of the process data collection to be achieved. The main 
observation instrument us«i in the Project was a modifi^ version of the 
Personal Record of School Experiences (PROSE), originally developed 
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Table 5.3' Numbers of Children Tested^on Various Measures at End of each Yeara 



Program 



> 



I 



3: 



-I 



o 
a 



l3 



C/5 



00 

a 

1 

CO 



I 

I 
I 



Preschool 

Cognitive 

Competency 

Contemporary 

Behaviourist 

Home-based 

Comparison 

Klmtergvteis 

Cognitive 

Competency 

Contemporary 

Behaviourist 

Comparison^ 

Yesr 1 

Cognitive 

Competency 

Contemporary 

Behaviotirist 

Comparison^ 



6! 


61 


61 


61 


35 


35 


^5 


35 


SI 


51 


51 


51 


39 


39 


39 


39 


39 


39 


39 . 


39 


39 


39 


39 


39 




15 
15 
14 
13 
2^ 



19 
17 
17 
11 
23 
13 



61 
35 
55 
39 



56 
25 
20 
40 
62 



56 


56 




• 19 


56 




56 




56 


25 


25 




17 


25 




25' 




25 


20 - 


20 




16 


20 




20 




?0 


40 


40 




16 


40 




40 




40 


,62 


62 






62 




62 






54 




54 


22 . 


54 


54 


54 


54 




24 




24 


20 


24 


24 


24 


24 




22 




22 


20 


22 


22 


22 


22 








45 


20 


45 


45 


45 


45 




S 




62 


20 


62 


62 


62 


62 





A Refers to children- mectins specified attendance criteria. Variations in numbers reflect absences on day of testing, 
b Comparison group non-cxpcrimentaJ Group "B in Kindergarten and Year I 

c Administered onJy to core group. / 



PSI Pre-Schooi Inventory 

Bochm Boehm T&t of Basic Cofwepts 

^ Peabody Picture Vocabulary Te^ 
E RylC ^^^^ Analysis of Reading Ability 



m 



M-D Sfurphy-Durrtii ReadUtg R^ine^ Analysis 
POS Preschool Oi^rvation Schedule 
KRS Kindergarten Rating Scale 
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by Mediev, Quil-k. Schhick and Ames (1968) to collect data about 
children's classroom b^viours for use in the ETS Head Start 
Longitudinal Study. -The Temfms' Language Instrument (TLI) was 
developed specifically by the Project to collect data abput teachers* 
verbal behaviours in the classrooms. >; 

Selection arid development of PROSE as aklassroom observational 
instrument Prom the tensive review of classroom instruments 
undertaken by Medley and Mitzel (1963), Rosenshine and Furst (1973) 
and Simon and Boyer (19^), a short list of observational msmunents 
designedHo gather data on environmental and interactional dimensions 
present in the four programs was drawn up. Three iustrumcnts on the 
short list were field-tested in the classrooms during the developmental 
periods and, the data analysol to determine the relative validity and 
usefulness of the mstrum«»ts. Of the three, the Personal Record of 
School Experiences ^ROSE) was judged best to meet the Projcct*s 
purposes. 

Successive trial testing of the PROSE mstrument ushig a variety of 
observers on different occasions oiabled modifications to be made to 
the original instrument. .These represented the addition and deletion of 
Variables mcluded in the ori^inalthistrument, in ordear to reflect the 
environmental and interactional situations hi the five programs. A small 
number of additional variables were added to the preschool vmion of 
PROSE to enable it to describe the additional classroom behaviours 
found in Kindergarten and Year 1 classrooms. At each year level, the 
variable included in PROSE repr^ait«l a %1^^ ^unple of variable 
yielding maximal- information about the dassroom pr«x»sses found in 
the four prograins. The developmoit procure is summarized in 
Appendix A. " , - 

Observational periods To collect the PROSE data, times were selected' 
when the programs had settled down and were operating as intended. 
During the observational periods no other data were collected. In the 
preschool classes PROSE data were collected in June/JBlyK and m 
Kindergarten and Year 1 classes ih &ptember. The later times for 
Kindergarten and Year 1 dass^ were diosen because classy m th^ two 
years had not had the advantage of the developmental year that the 
preschool classes enjoyed. More observational sessions were established 
for the pr^chool dasses than for the Kind^garten and Year 1 dasses. 
The shortage of time caused by other devdopmaital and evaluation 
activities during these two years i»ce^tated this. Neverthel^, it was 
considered that the amount of data collected was more than ad«iuate, if 
other observational studies are any guide (cf . Stallmgs and Kaskowitz, 
1974, and Solomon and Kendall, 1979). Table 5.4 the number of 
observational sessions when data w«« recorded but does not indicafe 
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Table 5.4 Nnmbm of OlMirabi PROSE (Mnmsdoaai Samples an^ 
Ntt^bcfs of Oteemiioaal Sessknts 



Period 



Pribram 



Cognitive Cbmpeteocy Contemporary Behaviourist 



Number of 
oiMcrviUiiMial 
smions por 
program^ 



Preschool 
Kindergarten 
Year 1 



16 
12 
12 



16 
12 
12 



16 
12 
12 



16 
12 
12 



32 
12 
12 



• Sesskiittreferttodtlia^cofDpIetea^.or p.ra. iJresdtoolsesskmsorcoiiy^tenHmiiBg. mid-day 
or tftoiuKHi Kisicaa in the tstlKr yau«. 

the number of s^ons wh^n the observm established inter-rater 
reliabilities. 

Selection of chitdren for . observation Given the observational 
procedures followed with PROSE, it was impossible to collect process 
data on all children. Consequently, data were collected on the core 
groups (see this chapter, 'The Numbers of CMldroi involved hi the 
Project's Evaluation'). Table S.4 indicate the size of th^ process 
• sample grouiyi. To «isure that the samples diosen were representative of 
the total clasi, teachers, aides and other adults were continually asked to 
indicate wh^er or not the sdect«l childrra's behaviours were typical 
or atypical of the children in each class. No reason^ were advance! for 
any changes to the comix>sitioa of the core groups originally selects. - 

Teachers' Language Imtriumnt (TU} Teachers* verbal bdiavioturs 
within the classrooms w^e chos«n for anal^, as previous r^earch had 
indicate! that teai^er variables are the shigk most important s^ of 
variables in ensuring suo^raisful impIem«ttation of a program (Sunon 
and Boyer, 1974). Th^ behaviours represent (»mplex processes and 
the vehicle for mudi of the transmissdon of infonnalifm m a 
oom, but they were not adequately dc^W by PROSE data, 
uently, it was necessary to develop an itistrument whidi wotiM 
^us exchifflvely on these l^iviburs. -'^ ^.^.^.-^-^..^ 

Development of the in&rument After a review , of the resear^ on 
Imguistic analyses of teachers' behaviours, it was dedded to approach 
the task by utilizing the Unguistic research of HalHday (1973). Hallida^K^ 
highlights the sodokigical rol« of language by ^gtdng lhat vo'fal 
communication takes place ih a a)dal contij^ct^ 
ihe Teachers* Language Instrument (TO) was iteveloWl by Project 
staff. This instrument enabled verbal episodes to be cat^jarised fc^both 
their mode Hngutstie be^ra>ur) and function (£e. meaning or 
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affect). (While it is acknowl^igccl that the TLI ignores the quality of 
coherent in language and that a single con^ntction may , have more 

• than one function (Haliiday. 197^, the use of the TLI permitted a more 
detailed description of teachers' language required by the Project's 
evaluation mode! than could possibly be collected by previously 
developed instrument.) 

The TLI's^^wjwEe categories were 'statements, questions, elicitors, 
rdnforcers and facilitators'. These categories wot subdivided into more 
specific language behaviours (see Figure 5.3). The Junction categories 

/^escrib^ the* major effect or impact an utt»ance had, or was intended 
to have. They were labelled 'regulatory, heuri^c, sodai, administrative 
and resource* (see Figure 5.3). • 

data collectum The data collected from the four centre- 
based programs during July WT7 (Prcsdiool) and July 1979 (Year 1). 
Lack of^ime, a, common problem in most evaluation studies, 
unfortunffily precluded the coUeOion of data from the iOndergarten 
classes. The teachers in program were yideo-taped and thdr verbal 
interactions were recorded in t«i-minute s^mmts on^ form shown hi 
Figure 5.3. The events of the day were sampled using a mixture of evcnt- 
and time-sampling procedures. In addition, samples of teacher speech 
were recorded using radio mkrophones «vefy frfteen minutes durinf; the 
day, with a provision for the collection of extra data ^Quld a significant 
event occur'between time-sampling periods. All contexts prescribed by 
the program, e.g. smaU-group/largc-group/individual interactions, 
were aixdio- and vid«>-taped for subs^uent analy^. 

Measures of Learner Outcomes 

Our intention to broaden the evaluatioh base to Incorporate the notion 
of social competency {Aks^is^n and Messick, 1974) posed problems 
concerning the selection of appropriate measure. Sodal competeicy 
refers to children's sdiooi reading, sodal and affective devdopment, 
cognitive development, psychomotor devdopment, self-concept and 
motivation, and locus of control. Yd the assessment of djUdrai'a 
abilities or status m eadi of these areas would not produce an int^rated 
evaluation of children's devdopm^t. In spite of this, ova- the 
developmental years the Project ^tempted to devdop and modify 
instruments in all of these areas. 

It may he usefiil to review the ^procedures we used to select . 
instruments.^irst, the literature on the evaluation of early childhood 
education was review^ and fffcsse (te^opn:»tttal amis most sus^tible 
to influence by educational programs detwmincd. Tliis mitial list was 
then reviewed by university lecturers, hifant mistresses and teachers, 
and compared with the stated objectives of each program. Based on this 
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Figure 5.3 Breskdowo of TLI Mode and Foncfioii Cat^rfes 
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of possible evaluation areas, the available instruments were 
iewed for their administrative practicality, appeal to children, 
psychometric properties and the relevance of their results for the 
Project's evaluation model. A short list of instruments was then 
finalized and their use re-evaiuated against the criteria mentioned 
previously. 

It was fairly obvious from the trial of the different instruments 
during the devclopmaital years that confidence in the results of the 
administration of standardized tests to preschool-aged children must be 
qualified. Children at this age have relatively short attention spans and 
no prior experience in taidng tests, a factor that quickly became 
apparent in the' developmental years. Even thoiigh every atti^pt was 
made to test in a 'play* atmosphere ajad maiiiy of the measu^ 
incorporated games in their administration, the artifact of 'test-taking 
abilities' must be consider^] who) evaluating results, particularly at the 
preschool level. Mor^ver, it was not alw^ iK)S5ible to determine the 
stability of the results on some tests. For exataple, instruments deigned 
to evaluate children's locus of control, seli-conc»pt and motivation 
yielded widely differoit results when administered t^p^ame sample of 
children over a time span as short as two weeks. \^^^lieved that this 
viEiriability reflected the relative instability of preschool children's 
performances and their susceptibility to unm^ate environmental 
influences. Consequently, it was dedded not to administ^ tests in these 
areas, given the reliative dissatisfaction with their reliability and validly 
but to gather evaluation data instead from ot^ervational instrumenvl, 
teacher-rating scal^ and through the use of semi-structured situations 
wherever possible. Table 5.S indicate the instruments us^ to evaluate 
children's school-related paforman<^. It may be seen from Table 5.5 
that the instruments us«i coverwi the areas of school-readiness, 
perceptual skills, language devdopment, pre-reading, number, 
mathematical processes and social knowledge. Specific psychomotor 
toting was carried out as part of the medical evaluation. Teachers hi the 
centre-based preschool and Kindergarten classes rated each child's 
social behaviour and developmoit on a Project-devdopc^ instrument 
{Preschool and Kindergarten Rating Scales). Th«e ratings were made 
on each child for each month of the year. Unfortunately, no continuous 
rating scales were kept during Year 1, as teachers were asked to > 
complete ot^cr rating schedules. 

Reference to Table 5.5 shows that no general intelligence instrument 
was included in the evaluation measures hi spite of dahns by researchers 
such as Coleman et al. (1966) and Cooley and Lohnes (197^ that it is an 
appropriate measure' of sdiool outa>mes since 'conventional schcwl 
assessment is shown to be supmaturated with a goieral mteHectual 
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Table 5.5 ScfaoolHreiated Measures administered to Children acn^s 



Area 


Pmchool 


fCind^garten 


Year 1 f 


Gen«'a] 








o^itive/Achieve* 




Boehm 




Gflent 


PSI 




Perception 


Visual 








Auditory 






Reading 


PrcHi^eiuilng 


- Murphy-Durrdl 


Neale Analysis 


Language 


Vocabulary 


PPVT 


PPVT 




Syntax 




Syntax 


Mathematics 


Cognitive 


Cognitive 


Ci^nitive 






Achievement 


Achievement 


Soqal knowledge 
Spelling 




Social knowledge 


Sodal knowledge 






^)dling 



Key 

PSI Prt-Schooi Inventory 

Boehm Boehm Test of Bask Concepts 

PPVT Paibady Picture Vocabttkoy Test 



development factor' (Coolcy and Lohnes, 1976:96). The programs bad a 
wider range of cognitive objectives than those sampled in general 
intelligence tests. As Madaus, Airasjian and Kellaghan (1980:123) argue 
'this is not to deny that general ability or inteUi^ace is not an 
Vachievement in the broad sense of the torm. Neither does it deny that 
khools may affect its development'. Rather, it was believed that the 
score on such a test at entry to preschool and subs«}u«!tiy (until age six) 
was a surrogate assessment of the child's hcnne l^kground and goietic 
enopwment. It was decided that Bloom's (1976) advice to focus on the 
use of achievement tests rath^ than on the u% of a global inteUigoice 
t^tJwas more appropriate for the Project's evaluation Hef^. To be 
consMent with this approach the Peabody Picture Vocabulary Test 
(PP\|t) was us^ as a mrasure of vocabulary rath^ than a measure of 
verbal intelligence, as suggested by Res^la and Ziglo* (1981). 

One issue that confounds any evaluation of children of this age 
ranae is the ne^ to use differ«it instnunents over a thr^year period to 
evaluate performances in curriculum-related areas, this dban^ in the 
instruments over the period is caused by the specificity of the o)nt^t of 
scmie instruments, the reacted age rang» over which the instruments 
are valid, and the comparatively rapid progr^ of childroa's skill 
/development. For example, pre^ool and Kindtegasten children can 
have their pfc-reading skSb assessed but to do^ hi Year 1 classes, when 
most Australian children are r^dhig, is imt meaningful, .as most 
children would have mastered the skills a^^s^ by such tests. Childr^i 
at this y^ level should be as«$$«i on either standardize or criterion- 
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referenced reading t«ts in order to obtain meaningful information 
about their reading performance. 

When changes were made.in the instruments us«i, care was taken to 
ensure that the same underlying attribute was being measured. Usually 
this was done by^examining the theoretical constructs of the tests under 
review and examining the correlations b^ween the two instruments. As 
the span covered by the Proj^ was three years, and as we were 
analysing group scores rather than individual scores, it was not 
considered necessary either to relate the results to a common scale or to 
develop a model for relating the measurements on different occasions 
along the lines suggested by Goldstein (1979). The changes in the 
instruments over the period, while creating subsequent analysis 
problems, wer^ essential. 

Data Collection Procedui^ 

t 

To overcome the problems of the effects of experience in 'test-taking*, 
special attention was paid to ensure that the data were collected in 
situations where the children were at ease and in a known environment. 
The following procedures were also used: 

1 All testing was carried out by graduates or undergraduates in 
education and psychology who had experience in testing young 
children. 

2 All testers were trained in the use of the instruments they were to 
administer in order to ensure standardized administrative 
procedures. Information about t^ constructs, the materials 
required, the evaluation of four- to six-year-old children, and the 
purpose of the r^earch were#introduced during the training 
situajtions. Before the testers were aUow^ to test any children, their 
f^rform^nce in testing children not involved in the study was 
monitored and, where necessary, remedial steps to improve testing 
procedures were instituted. The subsequent toting performances 
were also monitor^. 

3 All testing was carried out individually. 

4 The order of the testing was established to ensure that, over the total 
testing period, the first test which the children did was the 'easiest' 
and the most difficult, the last. 

5 No testing period exceeded twenty minutes. 

6 The testers were rotated among the programs. 

7 No t^tin^ for the preschool pretest {^od was carried out until the 
children had b«n attending the jpireschools for at least three weeks. 

8 All testers indicated on the scoring sheets any difficulties that may 
have occurred during the test situations. 

9 As it was thought neither practical nor desnable for the large 
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number of tests in the preschool programs to test the preschool 
comparison group of childm in their hc»nes» a restrict«l number of 
testers was used to test this group. 

10 Because of the likelihood of disruption to interac^onal patterns by 
the use of outside testers, the majority of the data ccolected in the 
Home-based Program wat col!«:ted by the teadtAs who were 
similarly trained and thdr performances monitor^. 

1 1 All teadier aikl parental interviews w^ conducts! individually: the 
parents by tramed adults living in Mt^lDruitt, and the teachers by one 
of the Project staff. j * 

12 Nutritional data were colled^ by postgraduate students emoIlMi in 
the Diploma in Human Nulrition course at Sydney University, under 
the supervision of their lecturers. 

13 Medical data were collected by the medical and paramedical officers 
at the Mt Druitt Polyclinic/ a unit of the H^th Commission of 
NSW. 

What were the Charact^-^tiiss of^ Chfidren hi the EvfihuUion Study 
at the beginning of the Presehool Year? 

The evaluation model of Cooley and Lohnes reqmres that information 
be collected about the initial or background characteristics of the 
children in the study. If the hiitial characteristics of the children in'the 
study are homogeneous, the relationships in the two last domains of the 
model may be examined coterminously. the information presented in 
chapter 3 details the relative homogeneity of the Med variables and 
highlights some of the disadvantage of children, famili^ and schools of 
the area. The importance of the rote of home background variables and 
of students' genetically determin«i abilities on then- subsequent school 
learning has l^en highlights! by a numbar of studies (cf . Bloom, 1%4, 
1976; Jencks et al., 1972; Keeves, 1972). For example, Bloom as§^: 

Cognitive entry twha^our can aaount for up to one half (r =« +0.70) of 
the variance on relevant achievement measures over sui^equent learning 
tasks. (Bloom, 1976:68) 

Aff(xtive eiilry characteris6(s can account for up to one fourth (r «= 
•f 0.50) of the variance on relative cognitive achievement measures. 
(Bloom, 1976:104) ^ 

To ^lelineate the children's characteristics at the l^ginning of the 
study, demographic, medical, nutritional, cognitive, langua^ and 
school achievement data are presented. Hiese data were collected from 
the preschool and non-preschool groups during the begmning. of the 
1977 school year. ' , 
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Table S.6 Fatbws' snd M<Hbm' Educattonal Levels 



Last class attendol in'schocrf 


Father 


Mother 






TO 


Form or Year I 






2 


23.8 ' 


29.5 


3 


37.7 


SO.O 


4 


17.2 


10.6 


5 


2.5 


. 1.6 


6 


5.7 


3.3 


No high school educaiion 


8.2 


2.5 


Percentage obtaining Intmnediate or 






School Certificate or higher 






qualification^ 


55 





B Hie Intenn^kte and Sdux^ Certificate examinations rejifmiit «Nn{^<»i of three and four 
years of high sdiool ed^ttion r^iectively. 



Children's Demographic Data 

The data pr^ented in Tables 2.2 and 5.6 reveal a population with 
relatively homogeneous desnogr^hic charactoistics. There were no 
significant diff^e&oes among the mean scores of the listed vjiH^bles 

* across all prc^ams and the non-presdiool comparison group. The 
majority of fathers worked in semi-skilled or manual occupations. Over 
half of the mothers did not obtam the Intermediate or School Certificate 
(the first of the external or moderated school eTcaminations in secondary 
schools), and the majority left school as soon as they had reached the 
statutory schcK)l-leaving age. 

While the data do suggest a relatively homogeneous population, they 
do not reflect the apparent heterogeneity in its familial life-styles. At 
best these traditional indicators of socio-economic status are 
approxunations for the dynamics that hdp determine children's 
achievement. To be able to cat^orize the ^^(i|0ng differences among the. 
families was too great a task, given the time aiul resour^ n«»^ary. 
However, case Indies of three *aver^c* families from the comparison 

' group highlight the variability in the child managemoit.styles of some of 
the parents. The behaviours not^ in the three case studies did not 
accord with pro^^epal opinions of the prevalent child-re^ng 
practices of thelf^orHy of families in the are^, yet such cases are 
hidden when the traditional statistic are produced. 
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CASE STUDIES 
Susan 

Susan is the second child«m a family of three, her elder dster started 
school this year. She is an alei^, outgoing, happy child, capable of 
conversing inteUigently- with the interviewa' (a stranger) with no signs of 
nervousness. Ha spontaneity in test and play situations was notable. 
The home environment, however, presents a paradox. H& mother is 
warm and supportive, arranges her own life around the needs and 
desires of her childroi, spends considerable time playing with than and 
organizing materials for luting, cutting out, pasting and so on and is 
aware of the importance of play with ^propriate toys and materials for 
young children's hitellectual development. The toys ase^-orgaj^zed in 
their separate containers, each one having to be packed up and pu^way 
before another can be asked for. Books are kept out of the children's 
reach and they have to ask when they want to look at a book. The 
parents read them books regularly. 

R^trictions are imposi^ in oUier areas as well. The children never 
play with childroi outside their own family and are not even allowed 
into the backyard unless their mother is with than. This excessive 
concern for their safety seen» to have arisen from the death of one of 
the mother's brothers in a car accident. She feels that if they are in the 
backyard alone they might gt^^t the gate and onto the road, which is 
very quiet with few cars about. 

Despite this apparmtly ova-organiz^, restrict^ oivironmoit, the 
children are obviously happy, hitdligent and outgohig. Ah explanation 
can perhaps be found in the r«ponsivaiess of the environment. Within 
the ordered framework, the children's sugges^ons, requests, decisions 
and so on are taken up and acted on. liieir mother, while pre- 
determining how Mags are done, is ever ready to allow the children to 
decide what will be done. She listens to and talks with them readily and 
is happy to do so. 

The effect of restricted access to both adidts and children is perhaps 
most apiparent in Susan's rote play with dplls in which the mother's 
modellii^ mfluence is^ weil portrayed. She is very consdous of her 
female role in the family. 

'# 

Jeffrey • 
Jeffrey belongs to a dose-knit Polish family who value retaining certain 
aspects of their Polish culture. Although the parents ^xak only in 
English to each other, they dclibo^y n>oke to Jeffrey only in Polish 
until he was three years old to ensure that he learnt theh* first language. 
They began spealdng to him in English recently to pr,9pare hhn for 
school and he readily made the transition. 
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His nunher r^rets that he cannot attend preschool, as there are no 
other children nearby for him to play with. Who! his older »ster goes to 
a frioid's house to play after school, Jeffrey is not allowed to go 
because bis mother feels he is too young to play tbdr games propo-ly. 
Quite often he visits his mother's friaids who have children. He also has 
frequent contact with his father who starts shift-work in the mid- 
afternoon. He Sometimes complains that he has no one to play with, 
apart from his young baby brother, but his mother copes with this by 
suggestmg things for hun to do. getting out a toy or building set that he 
has not played with for a while, playing kames with him and talking to 
him a lot. He enjoys talking with both ms parents and constantly tells 
them things or asks questions. 

Again it is a warm and responsive environment in which the adults 
are willing to spend tune a^vdy involved in their childrea's activiti<». 

Lenora s 

In distinct contrast to the previous two homes, Lenora's house is poorly 
furnished^ in need of r^^air antl has a ^eral atmosphere of poverty 
about it. There are three diildren \tk the family, one brother Older than 
Lenora and one youngo: sister. Her mother Ekes Dmora to spend a 
certain amount of time ^ch day at home with her. but »>m^imK allows 
Lenora to cross the road to play with a friend. Her father is very strict 
about conventional ways of l^baving, such as table manners, little girls 
not wearing make-up, children domg as they are told*, but quite happily 
shares in the family dior^Tifuch as cooking and putting the children to 
bed, to enable his wife to have a night out regularly. 

Despite recurrent illness, ha mother places the children first and 
makes fr«}uent overt expr^ons of hear love and affection for them. 
She tim^ her houi^old diom so that she ^n watdi the children's 
television programs with l^ora and th«i plays the games from the 
program with her.. Lenora is encouraged m her 'little mother' role- 
playing by her mother, who also expects her to help with housdiold 
chores. It is dear to the children that their mother enjoys having them 
around and would rather have their friends come in to play than have 
them all going elsewhere. The family has a good supply of books and as 
well each child has hishor owit particular shelf of books. It is not 
uncommon for the eldest child m the family to spoui his pocket money 
on books. 

Lenora's mother is constantly imparting knowledge to her m a most 
natural fashion as an integral part of the ongoing events and makra 
ejttensive use of questioning in her discussions with hcs dau^to*. 

• • * 
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Comparison group OriginaUy the study caSed for matching the 
experimental groui» with a comparison group of children from the same \ 
school catchment areas who did not a$tMd aqy preschools or day-care 
centres during the presdiool year. In order to recruit the children for the 
comparison group, notices were sent to the parents of children in the 
catchm«it areas requesting theh mvohronent "with the study. It was 
pointed out to the parents that involvement would mean their childroi 
would be evaluated on the same measures as the preschool children at 
the beginning and end of the year. Unfortunately, while there were 
sufficient children of suitable in the catchment area, insufficient 
parents voIunt<^^ their chiidr^ for the study. 

To obtain a comi^able group of children, parents m adjacent 
localities where there were no preathools opai were invited to join the 
study. Fortunatefy, sufficient numbers volunteered (N = 60) to form 
the pr«chool a>mpanson group. Only thirty-nine remained m the 
preschool comparison group at the end ofjjie year, ^s some of the 
parents enrolled thdr children m a newly established presdiool centre. It 
must be stressed that this comparison group was made up of families 
who may be termed 'outgoing', for they were prepared to allow 
strangers into theh homes to evaluate the performance of their 
children. The demographic characteristics of the children m the 
preschool comparison group matched those of the children enrolled in 
the experimental groups (]»e Table 2.2). 

Home visits to the preschool comparison group to gather data were 
necessary on an average of once a fortnight ov» the evaluation period. 
. ' This frequency was due to the need to test the children, and to meet the 
ethical demands of reporting generalized information alK)ut the children 
back to then- parents. Visits of a social nature occurred when parents 
invited the research assistants to morning and aftwnoon teas, and it 
became difficult for Project staff to avoid such (^mmitments and yet 
maintain harmonious relationships with the parents. Not surprisingly, 
the research assistants constantly commented that the main topic of 
conversation was the children's development, and all remark^ On how 
supportive and concerned the parents were about their children's 
development. Oft<m advice given during a discussion on some aspect of 
child-rearing practice would be seoi to hav^ been adopted on later visits. 
What in fact seemed to be happening was that a subtle 'de facto' 
tr^tment group had bedi etabli^M. 

To verify this outwardly observed concern for thdr children's 
development, data were collet^ on the mother's and/or father's daily 
interactions with their diildren. These data were collected by having the 
parents complete diaries of their cfaildx^'s behaviours and their 
interactions with than over a two-day period. Giv» that the j^rents 
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would in such a situation tend to present a more ideal than true version 
of reality, the diaries did give some confirmation of the research 
assistant's views on the child-rearing tompetencies of the parents. 

Coupled with their stated and practised concern for their children's 
development was the fact that these families' participation was 
voluntary, and it became more and nipre obvious that the preschool 
comparison group wa^ a biased sample of the families in the area. Their 
behaviours did . not accord with our and other ^ucators' and 
psychologists* knowledge of the prevalent child-rearing practices of the 
majority of families in the area. 

The Medical and Physical Conditions of the Children 

Once the children had enrolled in the preschools, a general clinical 
examination of them was undertaken by the medical and community 
nurses associated with the Mt Druitt Polyclinic of the Health 
Commission of NSW. The purpose of this examination was to 
determine whether any of the children needed general or specialized 
medical treatment, and to gather data on the m^ical history of the 
children and their fam^ies. Information about the children's medical 
history wa^s obtained by interviewing one of the child's parents (usually 
the mother) and later by cross-checking these data with records at the 
hospital where the children were bom. Because some children were bom 
in other countries and because sometimes hpspital records were 
incomplete or missing, it was not possible to cross-check all histories, 
though approximately ninety per cent were cross-checked. Immediately 
after the recording of histories, the children were examined by the 
medical officers. 

One of the problems in presenting the medical and nutritional data it ^ 
the lack of comprehensive Australian statistics which would enable 
comparative statements about the medical conditions of the Project's 
children to be made. Normative data were only available for height, 
weight and head measurement. The data were examined by medical staff 
at the Mt Dmitt Polyclinic and by paediatricians at The Prince of Wales 
Children's Hospital, a major teaching and research hospital in Sydney. 
The qualitative comments made in the fpUowing paragraphs reflect their 
interpretations of the data. 

The overall data indicated that the majority of the children were 
physically healthy and had received adequate medical care. Figure 5.4 
presents the data on the children's vision, ear, nose and throat (ENT), 
pulses and blood pr^sure, urine and hand/eye dominance* Of those 
children who had abnormal vision, only three per cent had not received 
corrective treatment. Hearing losses were generally either high or low 
frequency in one ear, but did not apparently yet need the fitting of a 
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Figure 5.4 Ptiysical Coitditloiif of Preseto^ CitBdreft _ 

hearing aid'. The rdlativdy large percentage (thirty-three per cent) of ^ 
chiidroi with mixed domi^ce is di^icul^ f6 explahi, bitt is (insistent 
with the development of the physical-motor co-ordination of ehitdreis of 
this age. Unfortunatdy, the aS)sence of comparative data made any 
further iovesti^on difflcuft. There were a substantial nrnnb^ of 
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chUdroi who were below tii^ tenth percottUe in hd^t and wdght 

compared with tlw general pi^tilatifm. 

Wh^ asked to comment upon thdr children's past medical history. 

dghty-sevra pa colt of the parents Indicated that their diildren's health 

was 'normal*. Ten per cent of thti childroi required dental treatment. 

Ninety-three per cent woe judged to have normal sldn condition and 

.ninety-dght per cent showed nonnal cardiovascular conditions. Of 

' those who had an abnormal cardiova^ular condition, rheumatic fever 

or dironic heart disease had already beoi diagnosed and previously 

treated. Three per cent of the children had asthmatic problems, though 

twelve per cent had recurrent coughs or bronchitis. No children had 

orthopaedic problems, reflecting, the practice of paroits nm to^enrol 

such, children hi the preschools, rathor than mdit^iting an absence of 

th^ conditions in the ar^. 

An examination df birth r^smis revealed no apparent gross 

abnormalities. Seventy-seven per ^it of the mothers were aged between 

20 and 29 when thdr Child was bom, with only s^ren per e^ bdng less 

than 20. years of age. Only two per cenl of the diildren' were bc^' 

prematordy O-c- less than 54 we^) and in fifteen per cent of the cases, 

inifruro^ital ^deUvery was necessary. Thyrdd disorders were nm 

diagnos^ among any of Uie children. Five per o^ of the duldren were 

judged by the medical officers to be i^i^Mally retarded and less than one 

per cent of the cMdren had had a peiii rrud q^tpsif diagnosed. 

To d^emube the childrm's motor abilities, several itms from the 

motor sectlon^f tlw MeCanhy Satles qf Chiklmt's AbUit^ 

(McCarthy, 197^9 w^adndnistered to the chUdrei. The results of these 

tests are shown in Table 5,7. Extrapolation of these results from the 

scale hidex equivaloits of the M<^::arthy sca& suggests «that the 

childrei^*s performances w^ average for thdr agfi Tm&, The medkal 

data in Table 5.7 suggest thai as far as s&dh data cim iiu&site, the 

chUdrra under examhi^on woe ph^ically and medically *noniiai*. 

Children's Nutritional As^&m&tt 

The effects that nutritional fa<^ors can have on diildren's ph^ical and 
cognitive devdopment Imve long been e^Hshed (cf. Read, 1972). 
Thoefore, it was neces^iry to uivestigate llie food habits of cfaiU^ 
enrolled in the prc^ools to (^tmnine wb^her sm^ habits could 
represent health problems tex the c&ildi:jen. Oiighially it was plannoi to 
^ determine the nutritional i»alus of the children by an^yshig.samptes of 
the children's Mood as weS as intoviewksg parents about thdr 
children's food habits. Howevi^, tl^ dosure of the laboratory where the 
blood samples were to be analysed forced the ca nc ella t ion of this 
particular aspect of the ^udy. 
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TsUe 5.7 Meu Scoiti of ddkbcii's PerfomisiKes on Setected 
Motor Co-ord!Battoa Itms from AfyCarthy SaU^ of 



Area 






Program 








Cog- 
nitive 


Com- 
petency 


Contem- 
porary • 


Behav- 
iourist 


Home- 
based 


Leg coordination 
Ann co-ordination 

Ball boundng 

Catch game 

Target suae^" — ' 
Imitirtive a^on 


10.8 (2.07) 

2.0(1.10) 
Sim.99) 
2.S (1.88) 
3J) (0.37) 


9.2(4.26) 

1.8(1.69) 

4.0 (2.54) 

2.1 (1.73) 
3.3 (0.95) 


10.5 (2.86) 

1.9(0.97) 
3.8 (2-02) 
2.4 (1.70) 
4.0 (0.00) 


9.8 (1.82) 

1.7 (1.52) 

2.2 (2.02) 

2.3 (2.05) 
3.3 (0.^) 


10.2 (2.09) 

1.4(1.31) 
3.1 (2.65) 
2.8 (1.80) 
3.4 (0.61) 



i Standard devi«ti«is giv^ io iHuntttMScs 



The Nutritioii Section of the Sdiool of Public Health and Tropical 
Medidne at the University of Sidney undertook the . nutritional 
assessment of the children. Parents were approached at tii^ by lifter 
from the Polyclinic seddng their «>-ob«^tion in the study and aiter 
foUow-up activiti^ less tl^ two p^ d»st ref^ised to be interviewed. The 
mothers wm interviewed in thdr homes on the food hitake of the target 
child during the previous twenty-four hours. Food diaries w«e lef t hi 
the homes for tte ntotho^ to ajmpl^e the next two days and the 
children were imerview^i to.detennhie whit they had ealoi away from 
home. The food intakes were analysed by a computer program based on 
the Tables of ComposUkm qf AustraUan Foods Cthianas and Cordoi, 
1970) and on additional manufacturers' informa^n. Parents w«e ^ 
provided with indhiduaf analyses of their child's food hitake and a ' 
comparison made with 'recommended daily allowance* for children of a 
similar age. It was pointed out to parents that individual ^^rialions d6 
occur hi di^ary r^uirements and that the 'recommended daily 
allowan^' were estimate of the amount of nutrients necessary for 
good health. Follow^p me^ings were hdd with interested parents to 
explain the results hi more d^ail. 

The results of the survey are shown m Table 5.7 where the 
percentage of children with dietary intakes below thdse re(»>mmended 
by the National Health ^nd Maiical Research CoundL of Australia 
(1970) are set out. Examhiation of Tabic S.8 reveals that many cOiildrai 
exceed^ thdr anticipated oie^ requireinaits. The largest perc^iti^ 
bebw the'reoMnmended levd r^rted was twmty-two per coit for 
energy, indicating Hhsi sev«ity-eight par ceit of the diildreii exceei&d 
the recommended nutritional intakes for en^gy. Correspondingly 
higher pmentages of recommended] httakes are shown for other 
nutrients. 
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T8bte5.8 Natftent Intakes 0^ PrescbooT CMdrea 


Nutrients . i 


Avmige outritent 


^ of diiklrai with 


(units) * ^ 


intake 


intakes below 




reounmem^ levds 


Energy (MJ) 


•7.7 


22 


Protein (g) 


• 59.3 


5 


Caldi^ (mg) 


739.0 


.15 


Iron (mg) 


10.6 


6 


Retino! activity (mg) 


763.0 


6 


Thiamine (mg4.186 MJ) 


0.7 


8 


Riboflavine (rog4.!g6 IAS) 


1.2 


2 • 


Niacin equivalents (mg4.186 






MJ) 


13.0 


0 


Asa>rbic add (mg) 


103.8 


»6 



For the most part, t|ie child^ appeared to have adequate 
nutritioiial intakes but it is difficult to ccmunent further given the 
paudtr of available Austratian data./Furth«-^ the results are sombwhat 
confounded by the iosi that parents volunteered to take part in the 
study. It is posdble t£at greater nutritonal defid^es may be found in 
the community had all parents of four-year-old children in the area been 
surveyed. Perhaps the gr^est point of coiu^mi arising from the study 
was the finduig shown in Table 5.9 th^ over a tlurd of the childre^ had 
a dietary deficiency of at least one nutrient. 

The Children's Cognitive, language and ScHooi Achievement 
Performances 

The demographic, medical and nutritional data suggested that no 
abnormal conditions were present among the childrea enrolled in the 
pr^hooi and -comparison groups in 19^. To «>llect data on the 
cognitive, language and sdiool achievement performances of the - 
■children enroll^ in both groups, the children were individually test«i 
on the mSsures mdicated m Table 5.5. As this was the first time the 
children had ever been asked to attempt such t«ts, considerable 



Table 5.9 Dls^utfon of the Intake of the Nomber of Natrtehts 
falliiig bdow the Recotnmaidied Levels 



Number of nutrients 


^ Percentage of group 




1 


' 26.7 




2 


J 4.7 ^ 




3 


^ . 5.8 




f 


Total 37.2 
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TttMe 5.10 M€S9s^ Standard Deviatk»tt mA Aa^tjftlt of Variance Results on Piesdiaol Pretest Scores 
administered to Eapoimeatal and Comparison Groniis 



group p<d 



Measures 



Cc^nitive Compeimey Ccm^porary BehavUnirist Home-based 





X 


SO 


X 


SD 


mm 

X 


SD 


mm 

X • 


SD 


X 


SD 


X 


SD 




Pr^diooi {n^tory 


16.6 


5,4 


17.7 


4.7 


18.6 


5.2 


18.4' 


4.9 


15,9 


5,3 


17.8 


,4J 


ns 


Perception 




















i2 




2.1 




Visual 


10.7 


2,4 


11,2 


1.9 


11.7 


2.4 


11.2 


2.0 


11,5 


11.2 


ns 


Auditory 


17.1 


3,8 


18.6 


2.9 


16.6 


3.6 


17,5 


•3,0 


18,3 


5.0 


19.4 


2.0 


0.05 


Language 






















24.6 


4.8 




Vocabulary 


22.4 


5.5 


21.5 


5.3 


22.0 


5.8 


22.9 


5.5- ■ 


22,4 


5.2 


ns 


Imitation 


19.2 


2.4 


17.7 




iea 


3.4 


18.0 


1.3 


16,2 


2,8 


17.7 


2.8 




Comprebensioii 


11.7 


3.1 


11.0 




12.0 


3.1 


13.0 


2.9 


10.2 


3.1 


10.6 


2.4 




Production . 


11.1 


3,8 


lO.S 


2.4 


12.1 


2.9 


10.3 


2.8 


10.7 


3.1 


10.2 


3.1 


ns 


Pre-reading 


12.6 


3.9 


11.2 


3.0 


13,0 


3,3 


12.9 


3.0 






12.4 


3.3 


ns 


MatbenuUics 




























Sedation I 


2.5 


0.6 


2.8 


0.4 


2.6 


0,5 


2.8 


0.4 


X7 


0;6 






n$ 


Seriation II 


20.7 


5.5 


21.1 


5.5 


21.2 


5.1 


21.3 


3.6 


19,0 


3,9 






ns 


Scmtion III 


8.9 


2.4 


9.4 


1.8 


8.5 


2.5 


8.5 


2.3 


7,5 


2.4 






ns 


Nitmeradon I 


3.3 


1.4 


3.0 


1.2 


3.4 


t.O 


3.0 


1.2 


2,7' 


1.0 






ns 


Niimerstion II 


1.3 


0.6 


1.4 


0.7 


1.4 


0.8 


1.6 


0.5 


1.2 


0.6 






ns 


Numeration III 


2.5 


0.% 


2.1 


0.7 


2.0 


0.8 


2.1 


0.8 


1.9 


0.9 






ns 


Conservation 


0.5 


0.6 


0.4 


0,8 


0.0 


0.0 


0.2 


0.6 


0.6 


0.9 






ns 




6.6 


2.3 


7.8 


1.9 


7.3 


2.6 


7.8 


1.7 


6.8 


1.8 






ns 



a Differences betwe^ groitp mams teitod with (»ie*way mudysb of variaiM lu^ p vahm < 0.0S io&ated. 
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attention was paid to making the children fed at ease and to involving 
them in the 'games' features hi dhe \ssXs. AU testing was completed six 
weeks afto- the commoicasait of the preschool year to assure that the 
possible effects gai&ated by pr^chool attendanix would be minimal. 
The meaijis and standard deviations of the groups' perfcHinanccs on the 
tests used at the beginning of presdxool are provid^ in Table S. 10. The 
table also presents the results of the analyses of variance pcrfonned on 
all the pretest scores of the children in the preschool and comparison 
groups. It can be seen from this table that only one te^, auditory 
perception, has an F-value that is signilitsnt at the O.OS level. 

Apart from the rcsuhs on the auditory percqition measure, it is 
believed that the performances of the groups on the measures listed in 
Table 5.5 are com{»rabIe aiul probably from the same population 
detailed in chtqjto' 3. Hiis ihtding complemoits the eviikn^ already 
presented about the medical, demographic and nutritional data of this 
sample of children. There w^ few extrone high and low scores in the 
distribution of the scores on the various measures, siiggesthig that there 
is less likelihood for the ^ati$tical artifact of regression to the mean to 
occur (Campbell and Eriebacher, 1970). 

Analytic Proeeduics for Sehooi Adifev«n»t Data 

It is useful at this stage to prcswit an overview of the procedures used in 
analysing the school performanoi data. li ^tm indicated earli^ in this 
chapter (see 'Evaluation Design*) that the evaluation model for this 
study is based on the Cooley and LohneS model in which variable in the 
first two domains are examined for thdr relative homogoieity, and then 
the variables associated with the instructional dimensions and learner 
outcomes are analysed. Earli^ sec^ons indicated that the inhial 
characteristics of the chihiren Ve o^Qparable, while ttw information 
presented m chapter 2 <Hitlined the similar contextual situ^ons 
pertainhig to each classro<»n. While the ^ntextmd variables for the 
Home-based Program were purposefolly differmt, they were not 
sufficiently different to warrant discarding the scores of the children in 
this program from the subsequent analyses. 

, Consequently, the analyses presented in the following chapters 
•exmnine the instructiomU cUmensions pr<»ait in ^ch program and the 
childrea's scorra on the various measures at the aid of ^di y^. 
Omerally, multivariate analyses of variance procedure (Clyde, 1969; 
Finn, 1976) were used to analyse the scares. For the preschool year the 
children's scores from all five progranis and the comparison group are 
presented hi the analysis. In subsequent years, the scx>r<s of the childroi 
in the four experimental groups and the two comptarison groups {stz 
Hgure S. 1) are analysol. As titere was no systonatic continuation of the 
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Home-based Program into Kind^garten and Year 1, results of the 
childro) in this program are dis^ded from the data ana!frses for these 
years. Table 5.3 d^ails the numbo^ of childroi tested on the various 
measures over the three years. 

In the preschool year, the s^res of ail the children in the morning 
and afternoon sessions in each program were aggregated to yield group 
scores, since anatyks of variai^ of the pretest and post-test scores of 
the different sessions of the preschool groups had indicated that there 
were no significant diHierences b^ween the mean scores of the groups of 
children in the two sessions. Sunilarly, analyses of the process data 
revealed no significant differences in the variances associated with the 
process variables in the morning and aflomoon sessions. 

B^use the F-value for the pret^ auditory perc^tion scores was 
significant at the 0.05 level, the po^-test scores for ^ measiire were 
analysed by anal)^ of (»varias(», with the pretest score as the 
covariate. As the pre/post correlation between th^e two sets of scorn 
was moderately high (O.$8)^no corrections were made for unreliable test 
scores (cf. Lord, Campbell and Boruch, 1975). Multiple 

regression anal^cs indirat^ that th^e was no intomrtion between the 
covariate and the factors used m the covariance analysis. Hen^, it is 
believed that the use of covariance was appropriate on this particular 
occasion. (Analytic proc^ures used with the process data and minor 
variations to those outlmed above are detailed in later chapters.) 

It should rememt»red that the study is quasi-experimental (Cook 
and Campbell, 1976), as the 2»mng system for school admissioas 
followed b^ the Dqpartm»it of Education in Mt Druitt predud«i the 
random alignment of children to prcschools. Moreover, parents 
obviously had the right to enrol or not &ao\ theh chiidr«»i in the 
different preschools. Such effects complicated the evaluation of the 
study. For example, it was not possible to use 'gain* or 'change' scorK 
from pretesting to post-testing periods in any meaningful way, primarily 
'because such scores are systematically related to ahy random error of 
measuremrat' (Cronbach ami Furby, 1970). MoT(»ver, though the 
pretest scores showed that the groups were comparable, the remiitment 
procedures used to establish the comparison group resulted in the group^ 
probably coming frop more 'mt^h^at^' faome'badkgrcnmds^reflKting' 
intangible factors th^ are difficult to quantify. And finally, it is 
inappropriate to generalize the stu^s results beyond the particular 
sample, owing to the ^>sence of random assfgninenl of childroi to 
treatment groups and the confoimding effects caused by having a 
limited number of teachers to each program. One way to overcome the 
difficulty of generatizhig the study's findings would have been to 
replicate the pr<^iams in a varkiy of setdn^, which was, however, 
cl^Iy beyond the Project's r«M»il^:^. 
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Samnuiry 

This cb^er introduce the five questions used to structure the r^jults in 
later chapters. Moreover, it has presented dono^aphic, medical, 
nutritional, cognitive, language and achievemoit data about the 
children in the preschool and comparison groups at the beginning of 
1977. Generally, these data indicated that the initial characteristics of 
the learners and the contexttial influences were comparable. Few 
variations w^e found among the variables under analysis and the only 
significant difference among the pretest mean scored of the children in 
the various groups was on the auditory porcqnion measure. However, it 
was suggested that there was some het»(%eneity pr^ent among the 
children and the fa^nilies living in the area which was not discovered by 
the instruments used in this study. The problem of how far one can go to 
obtain information white r^pecting fanii]i<»* privacy is a difficult one to 
resolve. The Project ddiberaiely took a n(m-assertive and undemanding 
stance in making such decisions. 

In chaptei^ dealing vtith the childrai'& school |»rfonnmii»ss, the data 
collected at the aid of the year are analysed for answers to the questions 
formulated at the beginning of this ch^er. l^e process data collectied 
within the programs were usually collected in the middle of the year 
when the programs were implmiented as hitended. Parental, school and 
community d^ were continuously collet^^ during the Proje(^, and are 
presented in a separate ch^ter. 
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Given the broad spectrum of the Project's objectives, it followed that 
the variety of pUumed afid tuti^aimed ^vities orig^ted in both the 
schools and the Gommanity. In ord« to desoribe the range of activittes 
effectively, it is nece^aiy to cfistinguish between those that occurred 
withhi the dassrooms of the different ftrograms and these that took 
place witliin the wide* ocHnntonity. This disdnctkm is artifldal and does 
not reflect the continnous ehdeavours made to lekte school and 
community activities. Nevmhel^s, the data pres^ted hi thi$ chapter 
relate to the ongoing scboolrfocused adiviti^ within each program. 

Many authorities have supported the aiQe^on of proc&s as weS as 
product data (cf. Dunldn and Biddle, 1974; Gagfi, 1978; Halt and 
Loucks, 1977; Snow, 1974). Tt^ collection of proc^ data about the 
different centre-based pro^an^ «iab!«i PFol«:t personnel and t^ichers 
to formulate an objective account of what went on during the 
programs' prescribe t^tching periods. More spedficaBy, analyses of 
the process data enabled a check to be made as to whether the programs 
were implemented as kitenc^, and unintended eveats to be monitored. 
(It should be remanboed that the reported data cannot be generali»d 
beyond th^ settii^.) 

The collection of proce^ data withhi the Home>bas«i Profram had 
a different dmracter. The edectic nature of the program made it 
difficult to specify variables which would help to idoitii^ suo^ssful 
program implnnaitation. In the broadest sense, the teachers w^ 
hnplementing the program wh^ they made r^ubr visits to children's 
homes. Howev«-, it was the nature and Qimlity of the interaetiOQS with 
children and their paroits that would cWacterize this program as being 
more than Just casual \^ts by teachers with patents. Hence, the 
program's focus was on diangi&g or structurifig in different ways some 
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of the daily interactions between parents and their children. >yith some 
parents, the changes were more subtle, and focused on different areas 
than was the case with other pm-ents. Again, the overtly intcractionist 
rol^ of the Home-based teachers, who gradually changed over the year 
fro^ being initiators to respondcrs, made the design of process 
instruJiients for use within the program a formidable task. This diffi- 
culty was greatly compounded by the wide variability in the environ- 
mental characteristics of the homes of children enrolled in the program. 
Therefore, the process data collected within the Home-,based Program 
attempted to record the teacher/child/parcnt interactions, as well as the 
parents' perceptions of the effects of the program upon them—areas 
which previous studies have suggested were important foci for such a 
program (cf. Levcnstdn, 1977; White et al., 1973). 

Amriyses of the PRC^E Data from the Four Ceatre-based Programs 

It has been stated that the collection of process data enabled two objec- 
tives* to be attained. These wwe checking whetho* the progftuns were 
implemented as intaided and monitoring for unintended events in the 
classrooms. Both of these objectives have bcai mtcgrated into the sub- 
sequent discussions. 

It was originally intended to amalgamate the classroom data 
collected over the three years into one data set. However, modifications 
made to PROSE after the preschool year did not allow this.. Con- 
sequently, data relating to each year's interactions are presented in 
separate sec^ons. 

Appendix A (Tables A-1 and A-2) designate the percentages of 
tallies recorded for each of the PROSE statement and context variables 
over the three years. The following descriptions are based ota 
combinations of PROSE variable listed in Tables A-1 and A-2. 

Wm the Programs implemeoted as iateoded? 

Describing educational pnx^sses and ^le variations among different 
programs is not an easy task (Stallings, 1975), yet it is one that'has to be 
attempted if the classroom practices are to be evaluated against 
program intentions. PROSE data enabled a check to be made on the 
ftdelity of program practices to the obi«:tiv« and learning experiences 
described m chapter 4. In deciding which PROSE data had to be used in 
the analyses, it was believed that three data sets would enable the reader 
to determine whethff the programs were implemented as intended. 
These data sets comprised: 

1 the children's interactional patterns withii the program; 

2 the adults* interactional patterns within thlnJ«>grams; and 

3 the environmental conditions^.existing in the^««ur programs. 
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Figure 6.1 Breakdown of Mi^or Interactions in Four Centre-based 
Programs 



Within each data set, general and specific interactions and/or 
behaviours are comi^r^ with the intoid^ practices previously pre- 
sented. Had theorists, early ddidhood educators and writers agreed 
upon common classification procedures to describe programs, the 
selection of appropriate PROSE data would have l^en much easier. 
However as there is little agreement present in the tit^ture concerning 
ways of classifying programs (Braithwatte, 1979), it was decided to 
present broad and specific data sets to embrace the differing viewpoints 
about ways of classifying early d^dhood programs. 

PROSE tjemral Behaviours and intentions 
General cliUd/adutt interactional patterns Figure 6.1 presents the 
graeral cfaild/adtth interactional' imteras in the four c^tre-based 
programs over the three years. These patterns arc derived from the pro- 
portions- of observations recorded in Wmts /, 2 and 3 of PROSE, to all 
•other observations record^ on the statement Mt of PROSE. Qii^ 
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Tabk 6.1 Chl-squsre Tests of Significance on Major In 
recorded by PROSE 

p 



Programs 



[Afferent programs across 

same year 

Preschool 

Kindergarten 

Year 1 

Same prosram across years 

C(^tive 

Con>i^ency 

Contanporary 

Behaviourist 



df 



6 
6 
6 



X' value 



14.8 
51.4 
81.2 




I?ata 127 



4 
4 
4 
4 



18.0 
29.1 
26.1 
58.3 



Significant 
Significant 
Significant 
Significant 



square tests of significance shown in Table 6.1 indicate that there were 
significant differences in the distribution of these projKjrtions among 
the four programs over the three years and within the same program 
across the same time p^od. Such significant differences in proportions 
among the programs were anticipated, but some explanation is 
necessary to account for the significant differences within tlie same 
program. The data m Table 6. 1 reflect to some extoit the yearly changes 
made to the PROSE instrument but, more importantly, "the differences 
do reflect modifications made within the programs. Practices which 
were appropriate to adticve program objective in the preschool clas^ 
were often inappropriate in the Kinde^jgarten.and Year 1 classes. The 
overall program objectives had not changed, only the learning experi- 
ence and classroom organizational practices-diffo'ed to accommodate 
the broader curriculum experiences of the higher grades*. It is intwesting 
to note from Tabic 6.1 that the program which emphasized routmes 
most strongly, the Cognitive Program, had the least significant chi- 
square value over the three yea». 

Inspection of Rgure 6.1 for the preschool year shows that the two 
programs which were deigned to have the high^ proportion of 
child/adult interactions, the Cognitive and Competency Programs, did 
so. Conversely, the comparatively low perMntage of child/adult 
interactions recorded in the Contemporary Program reflected the 
intended less direct involvement of adults with children. While the 
proportion of chUd/adult interactions m the Bdhaviourist Program 
reflected forty-five per cent of the interactions, the proportion of 
instructional activities in this time was high. The comparatively high 
proportion of child/child interactions in the Contemporary and 
Behaviourist Programs mirrored the opportunities provided within 
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Table 6 J Percentages of Teacher^ wmI OiiW^Ptnictiired Activities 
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these programs for childreii to interact with thdr peers. Similarly, both 
of these programs had the highest proportion of situations where the 
clSld was alone (twenty-three pw <xai and tifeenty-five per cent 
r«pcctfvely). 

The greater divwgoice in the ways the programs were implemented 
becomes more apparent when the Kindcrgart^ data in Figure 6.1 are 
' analysed. Here»the proporfion of child/aduU interactions remained 
approximately the same for all jthe programs except the Beha^^urist. 
where eighty-four pa- cent of the class time represented child/adult 
interactions. No observations woe re<»rded where the child was alone. 
The proportion of child/adult and *child aloi*' situations generaUy 
followed the pattern established in the fveschodl classes. However, the 
Kmdergarten pattern did change somewhat in the Year 1 cla^, where 
higho* proportions of *diild alone* sitijations were recorded in three of 
the four programs. This accorded with tlw emph^ in all programs for 
the Kindergarten childr^ to work on activit^ alone rather than with 
their peers, as had occurred in previous y^. The Behaviourist 
Program ^ had a high proportion (seventy-seven per <^t) of 
child/adult interactions. 

None of the general data iwesented above conflict with any of the 
intended practiws of the four programs, nor do they reveal the pr^encc 
of any unuitended |»actices withUi the pn^rams. 

Free and imtructioml aqtMties One way to d««rmine the general 
practices in each program is to examine the proportion of free and 
instructional thne established in each program. It would be espccted 
that the two programs which i^aced stress upon s^ool-rclated 
achievement, the Competency and Bdiaviouri^ Progr^, would 
devote highff proportions of thdr time to instructional acfivities than 
would be the situation in the two other programs. Data taken from 
C:ategory 1 from the context ^ of PROSE, highlighthig the aUocation 
of time to free and mstnictional activities, are presented hi Table 6.2." 

Exammation of the data in T^le 6.2 shows that the Behaviourist 
Program consistently had the highest proportion of histructional 
activities over the three years. Surprismgly. the Cognitive program had 
a higher proportion of instructional activities in the first two years than 
did the Competency Pr<^ram, ^u^ this situa^n was reversed in the 
Year 1 class. However, cxamhiation of the data in Table 6.2 reveals that 
a higher proportion of mstnictional time in the Competency Program's 
Kindergarten class than m the Cognitive Program was concerned with 
skill-rdat^ ar^ of the curriculum. As would be anticipated, the 
Contemporary Program generally had the highest proportion of free 
activities among the foiur programs. 

Anothw way of \dewmg the general organizational structures within 
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the four programs atui {urovidiog a differ^t dimension to the anal^s k 
to review the observations recorded for Word 10 on the statement side 
(see Tabte 6.3). VLeit data recorded on the structuring (9f the- 
childrcn's activities, indicating whether the activities were structured by 
teachers or children. Again, it would be expected that children's 
activities within the Contemporary Program would be child>stru£tured 
more than they would Ik; te^er-structured. Similarly, at the other end 
of a a>ntinuum, the Bdiaviourist Program shouki expects! to have 
more teacher- than diild-structured activiti^. The data presented in 
Table 6.3 confirm these expeoations quite dramatically. Further, they 
confirm the overall tekcher structure allovdng for pupil choice and 
determination, that was prescribed for the Cognitive Program. 

fhe teachers' role dim&mons Tfic cnidal role teachers play in 
determining how effectively programs are implemoited has been high- 
lighted by a number of writcrsifor example. Hall and Loucks, 1977Jr 
Research studies on the roles teachers play in establishing various class- 
room climates and|the subsequ«it rcmionships bc^eoi climate and 
student learning, though at times yielding ap^Jarcntly contradictory 
resuhs, do highlight the cottrality of the teachers* rol^ in creating and 
structuring classroom experiences (cf. Solomon and Kendall, 1979). 
While it is acknowledg«l - that student background characteristics 
interact with classroom dimaisions to affoit learning outcome, it is 
bellied that, because the student and background dmracteristios 
api^^ed to be re^Uvdy homogeneous (sm chapter 5), analyses oflhe 
relationships between pt(xm& and student outcome data incficate that 
the^eaphei^ may contribute npiore to the.varian<x assinriated with the* 
process data than may be the case^in other environments. 

To describe the teachers' roles in the four pro-ams, Uidr overall 
to\e& Bie first analysed. In the dass^ in the Contemi^saixSK^ram the 
teachers were to \x supportive and sugg^tive and not to be overtly 
managerial. The Cognitive Program placed emphasis on routines and 
'on having the teacher available as a r^ource person, who ather directly 
or indirectly structtire0 learning experien^. In this program the 
teachers were to focus on tiieir roles as organizers/faciiitators, within 
an inquiry-centred mode. iThe t^chors' roles in the Behaviourist 
Program ar^ a litfk more easy to summarise. They to provide 
appropriat€ learning approadies, reinforce appropriate behaviours with 
specific verba^raise, and vmen pecessary, used 'time out' procedin-es 
for extreme disciplinary ^tu£^ons. The Comf^oicy Program did not 
directly specify teach^' roU^, bvt rtt|uir«i the te^ers to plan for 
individual attention at spedfidip^cKis, with mphasis upon formal and 
informal language dialogue vmoiever possible. 

Category 5 on the context ^de of PROSE recorded the teachers* or 
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Other adults* l^aviours in the cycle, inespective of whether the child 
under observation interacted with any adult. Of course during an obser- 
vation cycle, the adults within a classroom may perform a variety of 
roles, and so multiple coding techniques were used for Category 5 to 
produce an overall rating of teachers' and other adults' bdiaviours. 

Table 6.4 reports the percentages of behaviours for the adults' roles ' 
overall in the fOu/ programs. In the pr^chool classrooms the adults in 
the Cognitive Program had a markedly higher percentage of tallies 
recorded for their 'discuss* and *show/teiI* and 'resource* rol^ than 
was the case in the other programs. Adults in the Com{^«icy Program 
spent more time 'managing* and 'listening and watching' than did 
teachers in the other programs. This mainly reflected the amount of 
time teachers in this program spent arranging children into their groups 
for the instructional times. A similar pattern may be discerned for 
adults in the Behaviourist' Program. 

The surprising finding from Table 6.4 is the comparatively small 
I^centage of tallies indicati4^ the individual time the adults spent with 
chiidren, even given^thdr child/adult ratio of 1Q:1. To some extent this 
resuh may be an artifact of the PROSE recording proc^ures, which 
focused on individual childrm rather than adults. In addition, this is 
not to deny that the adults may have ^xomplished thdr objectives 
during the short times the PROSE data showed they were individually 
associated with children. 

At the Kind^^rten , level the teadiers appeared to spend a con- 
siderable part of thdr time carrying out what were tmned 
*a{|niinistrative' activities. Tl^e iiicluded prei^ring and arranging 
materiak and/or l^iming activities for children, as well as t^hers* 
more traditional administrative duties. Hie adults in the Behaviourist 
Program were more 'ixKitive* in their l^aviours and 'reinfori^' and 
'instructed' more than teachs's m the other programs. This is in line , 
with program expectations. In the Cognitive Program, thhty per cent of 
the observations referred to teachm' questioning rol^ which 
conformed to program expectations. Yet surprisingly, the same per- 
centage^f time was spent in this activity by teacho's in the Behaviourist 
Program. It is difHcult to tell whether the distribution' of questioning 
behaviours withio^ach of these programs was similarly distributed over 
whole-class, small-gptoup or individual dhild/adult situations. 

A similar i^ttem of behaviours and interactions to that not^ above 
for the Kindergarten classy was re^rted for the adults in the Year 1 
classes. The major div^gence from the Kinderj^en data for their 
adults* roles was in tix Comp^ency Program's perceiftage of talli^ for 
''qu^iontng*, which ro^ dramatically wfaoi compared with teacho^ in • 
the other programs. Overall, ther^ were no data in Table 6.4 to suggest 
that the programs were not impl^ent^ as intoided. 




Table 6.4 Pen^ntagcs indicatii^ TeMhers' and Otitor Adults' Roles In tbe Foor Ceatre-^msed Programs 
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■ Coding used only with Kindergartai and Year 1 dau. 
Cc^. • Cognitive 
Comp. «^ Compdoicy 
Cont. « Cont«nporary 
Behav. « Behaviourist 
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Environmental dimensions The general environmental dimensions 
may be determined by examining the data presentol in Figure 6.2 based 
on the curricular activities from Category 2 of the context side of 
PROSE. The amount of time devoted to teaching particular subjects 
can Influence children's performances in specific curriculum areas. In 
the four programs, the amount of available time for teaching/learning 
was equivalent. However, the data indicating the children's curricular 
activities revealed differences among the programs. Because PROSE 
data for this category could have a multiple number of codings, the per- 
centages featured in Figure 6.2 may have exaggerated the percentages of 
time devoted to the various curricular activities. 

Examination of the tlata in Figure 6.2 generally confirms that the 
programs met their intentions. The two programs stressing the basic 
skills, the Competency and Behaviourist, had the highest percentages of 
codings in language and mathematics curricula areas. In each of the 
three years the highest percental of tallies for Reading was recorded 
for the Behaviourist and^ Competency Programs. The Cognitive and 
Contemporary Progr^tns consistently had the highest percentage of 
tallies for the Creative Arts ovg- the three years. It is interesting to note 
the low percentages recorded for Social Science activities in all four 
programs. 

By now the reader can develop some general appreciation of the 
fidelity of program implementation to progran[i objectives. Yet it is not 
possible to discern the possible degrees of discrepancy between the 
ideals expressed in chapter 4 and the realities of.prog^|^ imple- 
mentation printed in this chapter. Rather than develop an imple- 
mentation score following Stallings and Kaskowitz's (1974) lead, it was 
thought more appropriate to present more sp^ific data on various key 
aspects of the programs featured in the PROSE data. The use of an 
implementation score was not thought to be useful in this context, 
owing to the implementation of each program at a single site. Had 
multiple replications of the programs been possible, it may have been 
" more useful to do this. However, it is believed that the following data 
should provide the reader with sufficient information to reach con- 
clusions about the fidelity of the programs' implementation to their 
stated intentions. 

PROSE Specific Behaviours and Interactions 
PROSE data relating to children's specific behaviours- and considered 
essential for the implementation of effective program interaciions are 
presented in the following sections. 

Characteristics of children's activities Data from Word 8 on the 
statement side of PROSE attempt to characterize a child's activity in 
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tenns of the child's own 




OS purpose. Because the Contemporary 



. Pr(^am stress th^ the dii!clreii vme to be the faiitiators of their own 
activities, a low pmxntage of tbdr intoractions was to be spent in 
activities determined for them by other people. Tht active Program 
encouraged children to carry out activities which PROSE recorded as 
'divergent* rather than *conv»gent*. Both the Behaviourist and 
Competency Programs emphasized the completion of teacher-directed 
tasks within structured settings of individuals, and small and large 
groups. This intention should have resulted in a higher proportion of 
•convergent* (or teacha-directed) bdia^oiirs recorded for th»e tiivo 
programs than for the other two. ^ 

The data for Word 8 over the three years are illustrated in Figure 
6.3. These data indicate that there was a highw percental of 'fantasy* 
and 'divergent* activities in the Con|«nporary Program in presdiool 
than in the three other pr^ool programs. How«r», -^ere was 
approximately the same proportion of *divergent*''b^iriours recorcted 
in aU four programs. As anticipated/ the BdiaviouiSrProgram bad the 
highest percentage of 'convergent* behaviours^ of any of the four pre- 
school programs, and this patton continued for the next two years. 
'Fantasy* behaviours soon decreased in frequency hi the Kmdergarten 
and Year 1 classes m all programs, though the Contemporary Program 
still retamed a high proportion of 'divergent* behaviours over the two 
subsequent years. As was expected, the highest proportion of 
'convergent* behaviours over alt three years was reported for the 
Behaviourist and Competency Programs which stressed the presen- 
tation of teacher-directed activities. 

Appropriateness of children's activities WMIe the data firom Word 8 
presented evidence about the characteristics of the children*s activities, 
it is necessary to d^^mise the appropriateness of the children's 
behaviours in the diff««nt activities. This mformation enables a 
determination to be made about whether the children were on task, dis- 
tracted, engaging in activities on thdr own, disrupting the class, or wae 
Just 'listening/watchmg' the ongoing classroom activities. It was antici- 
pated that the percentage of rc^nses recorded as 'idio* ('duld alone*) 
would be higher for the diild-o^ted Contemporary Program than for 
the other programs. SUice the Behaviourist and Competency Programs 
arc mojc teacher-dfrcctcd, the percentages of behaviours recorded by 
the variable 'pat* (paying attention to task) would, accordingly, be 
high^ for these two programs than for the otho* programs. 

Figure 6.4 illustrate^ the d^ recordcki for Word 7 of the statement - 
side of PROSE. The expectation that the Bdtaviourist and Competeicy 
Programs would have higher percentages of. b^viours recorded as 
'pat' (paying attention to task) is confirmed by the data in Figure 6.4. 
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Figure 6,i Recorded Intenictioiis for Word 8 of PROSE over 
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Tabic 6.5 Percentages of Children In GfOup$« 

' Preschool Kimkrgarten Year 1 



Size of grouj^ 


Cog. 


Comp. 


Cont. 


Bdiav. 


Cog. 


Comp. 


Cont. 


B^v. 


Cog, 


Comp. 


Cont. 


Bebav. 


1 Adult 


1 


2 


6 


4 


} 


1 


2 


4 


f 
1 


I 






No adult 


9 


8 


11 


15 


6 


15 


9 


3 


21 


12 


20 


11 


2 Adult 


4 


4 


9 


5 




1 










5 




No aduh 


12 


7 


19 


13 


4 


16 


17 


5 


12 


5 


28 


1 


3-5 Adult 


39 


23 . 


14 


13 


2 


6 


5 




5 




7 




No adult 


7 


11 


19 


21 


12 


n. 


30 


5 


11 


6 


35 


3 


6+ Adult 


24 


29 


12 


12 


42 


6 


9 


19 


IS 


6 




6 


No aduh 


1 


3 


1 


1 


!4 


I 


3 


3 


11 


12 


4 




All adult 


3 


14 


10 


14 


18 


36 


23 


64 


21 


58 




81 


No adult 
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a May be multiply scored 
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Similarly th&z were high«- percentages of behaviours record^ as Mdio' 
(idiosyncratic) in the Contemporary Program than in the other 
programs over the three years. Somewhat surprisingly, the Cognitive 
Program had a comparatively high percentage of behaviours recorded 
as *pat* (»mpar^ with the Mdio* l^havioun recorded for that program. 
To some extent this result does reflect the teacher-structured routines in 
the program. One other comment must be made about the data in 
Figure 6.4. For diildren of this young age, there were comparatively 
few occasions when their behaviours were recorded as disruptive or dis- 
tracted. This reflects very positivdy on the quality of the 
teacher/learning situations provided by the teachers in all programs. 

Number of children in groups A comparison of the size of the groups 
used in the programs can indicate the extent to which the teachers used 
small-group or individual activities to achieve their objective. For 

' example, the Contemporary Program featured the use individual 
activity cards in Year 1, the Cognitive Program us^ small-group 
activities extensively and the Competency and B^aviourist Programs 
made use of whole dass activiti<». The data pr^iented in Table 6.5 
confirm these intuitions and indicate that grouping practices 

<• introduced in the programs wore in line with the stated intentions of the 

programs. The apparent trend was that children work^ vidthout adults 

/ in Year I classes, especially in the Contcsnporary Program. 
■/ » 

Child /adult, child/child relational dimensions The introductory 

/ section of Table A-1 in Appendix A reveals that in over ninety-nine per 

f cent of the observations, the target children interacted with adults, 

/ children and/or materials. The data rfecorded by Words 1-5 on the 

statement side of PROSE amplify the child/adult, child/child relational 

/ « dimensions. Table 6.6 and Figure 6.5 pr^nt the data for statement 

Words 1-5. 

Given the prc^ram descriptions pr^nt^ in chapter 4, it was 
expected that the recorded interactions of adults and children in the 
programs would differ. One of the main difference would be asj^cts of 
the teachers' roles recorded by Word 3 of the statement side, associated 
with the adult's role(s) in the classroom. Si^ifically, it was anticipated 
that the adults in the Cognitive Program*would question children more, 
and be more permissive in their structuring of children's activities. 
Adults in the Competency Program were expectal to be more directwc, 
while those in the Behaviourist Program were to use reinforcement 
more. On the other hand, the adults in the Contemporary Program 
were to be supportive of children and responsive to the children's in- 
itiations by helphig them to cany out their self-initiated task^. 

The data for Word 3 preisentnl in Table 6.6 demonstrate spme 
program implementation features. For example, in the pr^hool year, 
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Table 6.6 Recorded Int^tions for fVwds 1,2 and Sot PROSE Sm&n&tt Side" 



Kiukniarten 



Year I 





Cog. 




Cont. 


Befaav. 


Cog. 


Comp. 


C<mt. 


Behav. 


Cog. 


ConQ). 


Coot. 


Bchav. 


Word 1 (Role of child) 
















1 


1 


« 

1 


I 


Imt 


1 


1 


2 


1 


1 


1 


1 




Star 


8 


7 


6 


9 


3 


5 


4 


4 


4 


2 


o 


4 


Part 


S2 


52 


32 


33 


53 


44 


37 


80 


37 


51 


10 


76 


listen/Watch 


1 


1 


K 




< 2 


— ■ 


* 


— 


— 


1 


1 




Resst 
























Woni2CTyrK of adult) 
















37 


55 


11 

c 


76 


Teacher 


30 


41 


25 


24 


SO 


42 


38 


79 


Aide 


24 


19 


10 


13 


1 








*> 
2 






1 


Other 


S 


I 


6 


8 


8 
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3 




7 




Words {Aduh acUvity) 




















t 
1 




Pc»itive 


2 


3 


1 


7 


2 
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2 


4 


2 






Reinforce* 




— 








I 


1 


3 










Permissive'' 


1 5 


4 


2 


1 


















Instruct* 




— 


— 




4 


7 


3 
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3 


1 


1 1 


Show/Tell 


15 


14 


13 


18 


12 


7 


8 


11 


11 


16 


A 


lo 


Listen/Watch 


6 


* 17 


11 


6 


13 


.10 


12 


14 


9 


11 


3 


14 


Discuss 


13 


in 




7 _ 


2 


1 


1 


3 


1 


1 


1 


2 


Question 


6 


4 


3 


1 ' 


5 


4 


6 


8 


6 


8 


1 


7 
1 


Peer 


10 


3 


4 


3 


! 


1 


— t 




1 






Lead* 










6 


1 


1 


S 


•1 


3 




6 


Resource* 










5 


4 


2 


11 


3 




3 




Do for child" 


4 


6 


3 


2 










1 








Housekeep* 












2 




2 


1 




3 


Mana^ 


1 




1 




6 


8 


4 


12 


4 


8 


1 


9 


Admin* 










I 






1 




1 






Distract* 










2 


1 


1 


1 




1 


2 


Native 














1 













ft Coding used <Hiiy wkh KiiKlargarta and 1 oteerv^oos 
b Coding used only with i^cscbool obscrvaJions 
c Fnressed as percentages— reskiuaU from 100 per reprraoit no observation 
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the Cognitive Program's teach^ were more permissive and questioned 
the children more than did the teachers in the other programs. The 
teachers hi the Cognitive and Competency Programs spent more time 
discussing with children than did the teachers in the two other preschool ' 
programs. As anticipated, the B^viourist Pribram's te»:hers gave 
more positive attention to childr^, and subsequently reinforced more. 
Of interest to note from Table 6.6 is the fall off in the Kindergarten and 
Year 1 classes of the percentages recorded for 'discussing* and 
'peering', no doubt reflecting the highcr.child/aduh ratios which would 
have provided fewer opportunities in these years than u\ the preschool 
year. As would be expected the teachers in the latter two years 
instructed more than in the preschool year, espcdaUy in the 
Competency and B^aviourist Programs. A side issue worth 
mentionmg is the high percentage of observations for 'managing' in all 
programs in the Kindergarten and Year 1 classes, compared with in the 
preschool classes, pcrhaps again reflecting the hi^er child/adult ratio 
in the latter two years. 

In terms of Words ¥ and 5, the program descriptions presented in 
chaptra- 4 suggested tW the only diffidences among the programs on 
Words 4 and 5 should be in terms of a greats proportion of diild/child 
interactions recorded in the Contemporary Program. 

The data from Words 4 and 5 present^ in Figure 6.5 reflect an 
overall pattern of children co-operating with one an^thw. ' Ag©*ssive' , 
'resisting', 'ignoring' or 'withdrawing* behaviours are quite minimal. 
The Contemporary Program had a hi^er proportion of behaviours 
recorded for Words 4 and 5 in the preschool and Year 1 classes, as 
would be expected. No reasons can be advanced for the rdatively highar 
percentage of child/diild interactions recorded for the Competaicy 
Program in the Kindergarten year. 1 

Overall the PRC^ data presented aboye confirm that the progams 
were implemented as intended. As would faeWpected, there were a few\ 
occasions when the PROSE data mdicated that the tochers diverged 
from the stated intentions of the programs. Howev» these occasions 
were few in numbtf and this finding is a tribute to the teachers' skills in 
program implementation. , 

It could be argued that the way in which the PROSE data were pre- 
sented could mask differences Iwtween teaches within the. same 
program. Undoubtedly, there were differences between t^chws, due to 
a variety of daily occurrence, but they did not affect the overall imple- 
mentation of the programs. Such diffa-enos as did occur were con- 
stantly monitored by the program as^^ants in thdr own program 
evaluation. 

Two qualifications have to be made about the PROSE data. First, 
while the PROSE data prcsait reliable and valid mformation about 
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^lassToom practice, the assumption that all children individually 
feicountcred identical experiences to those presented in the data should 
be discounted. On the contrary, the children experienced a wide range 
of individual experiences, the range of which m^y be hidden when mdi- 
vidual data are aggr^ted. Sec(md, to believe that the PROSE data 
presented throughout the preceding sections reveal program practices 
which were unchanging over the ye^ is unrealistic. The teachers mtKii- 
fied and improved their practice within the overall program 
dimensions. \ 

PROSE Differences among the Progr0m? 

The previous sections desiiribcd many oi\thc interactions recorded by 
PROSE in the classrooms. They suggest «iat the programs mirrored 
their intended practices, but also highlightW many of the differences 
among the programs. HowevCT, the presentation 6f those data did not 
discrirtimate among the programs in any systmaticlway. Consequently, 
it has bwn considered a useful exercise to ahalyse the PROSE data 
using the multivariate r«carch pnx^ure of discriminant analysis 
(CoSey and Lohncs, 1962; Rao, 1%5). It is intended to sqsarate the 
data into groups awarding to dimen»on$ based on the relative 
contributions of the PROSE variables. Each of \ the discriminant 
functions produced by these analyses can be 'named' in a way 
analogous to the naming of the factor structures in factor analysis. It- is 
these 'named* functions that are discussed below. By using the group 
means or centroids of the discriminant functions, * it is possible to 
illustrate graphically the relative pKJsitioning of the different programs. 
(Details of procedures followed m these analyses are given in Appendix 
A.) 

Preschool data Overall there was a low percentage of cases (sixty-nine 
per cent) correctly classified by the application of the discriminant 
analysis procedures to the preschool data. Hence, the PROSE pre- 
school data present a confusing picture as there was overiap among the 
classification of the programs in terms of the discriminant functions 
produced by these analyses (sec Appendix A). The first function is'diffi- 
cult to describe, as it apparently reflects some of the child/child, 
child/adult PROSE recording practice. Some of this confusion can be 
seen in the illustration of the group centroids in Figure 6.6. There the 
Cognitive and Behaviourist Programs* centroids are shown to cluster 
together at one end of the axis, with the two other program's centroids 
situated together at the other end. The second discriminant function 
can be said to illustrate the children working either co-operatively with 
one another ('co-op') or by themselves ('idio'), as the variables 'co-op* 
and 'idio' receive comparatively high weightings. Figure 6.6 shows that 
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this Cognitive Program's ccntroid on this function is at one extreme of 
, the axis, with the B^aviourist Program's centroid at the opposite 

* extreme, suggesting that different prac&es were recorded in these two 
p|X)grams. The third disariminarit function is bipolar, representing both 
teacher- and^child-structured ev«its, ^ut it only explains thirteen per 
cent of the W^al variance. The positions of the centroids for the four 
programs on tSs function arcVhown in figure 6.6. 

The discriminant function j coefficients for the context side are 
shown in Appendix A, and the group c«itroids arc illustrated in Figure 
6.7. Overall there was a low discriminating powff among these context 
variables m only forly-four cent of the variance was associated wth 
thik data set. The fir^ discriminant function <»ndenis the grouping 
practices followed in. the four preschools and, aMan be seen in Figure 
6.7, the Competency Program's practices werc^fferent from those of 
the three other programs, which clustered ii^ther. TTie teachers and 

* aides in the Comp^ency Program mad/more use of large-group 
sessions than did the adults in the three other programs. 

The discrimin^t analyses for the preschool data were not easily 
desci-ibed as there was overlap among some- of the groups. The classi- 
, fication routine was able to identify correctly cotaparativdy low per- 

* centages of the cases as members of the groupslp which they actually. 



belonged^ ^ - 

Kindergarten data the classification of the four programs according 
to the three discriminant functions obtained from the statement data 
became a little dearer when the Kindfigarteii data were analysed. The 
comparative fluidity* in grouping practice (children's choice of 
' activities and so on) dmnged somewhat once the childr«i entered the 
Kindergarten ''cllasses. Eighty-six per cent of the cases were correctly 
classified ifor these data (s^e Appendix A). The first discriminant 
function for the statement data rcfws to the teadicrs' interactions with 
children, while the latter pay attention to their s^ tasks. This function 
clearly illustrates the differences among the programs, where the 
Behaviourist Program is de^y distraguished from the* three other 
programs, with its centroid locat«l at the positive end of the axis (see 
Eigurc 6.6). The second function which accounts for thirty-two per cent 
of the explained variance is bipolar, referring to tocher- and child- 
structured learning atuations. The Behaviourist and Competency 
Programs at the fwsitive erid of the axis, >are cfifferentiatwJ from the 
Cognitive and Contemporary Programs whose centroids are at the 
opposite end of the a;ds. This grouinng^aca>rds with the hitendcd prac- 
tices of all programs. The th»d function, accounting for twenty-three 
per cent of the explained variance, concerns the child/child mteractions 
when children were workmg t(^ether. There were far more child- 
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initiated activities in the Contemporary Frjogrsm than in the other 
programs, and this difference is illustrated by the displacement of the 
centroids along the axis in Figure 6.6. Here the Contonporary Program's 
cenjroid is at. the positive did of the axis, the Behaviourist and 
Comp^ency Programs; centroids are us the middle, tod the Cognitive 
Program's controid is at thc negative end of the axis. 

The dis^iminant fimctions resulting from the analysis of the context 
data did not account for a high percentage of the explained variant 
(forty-seven per cent, see Appouiix A) and correctly classified onlijC 
fifty-one per cent of the caseSt The first ftmction refers to the grpuping 
practices within the IQndergarlen classes. As Rgure 6.7 illustrates, the 
practices withm tfie Cognitive program were differ»it from those in the 
'three other programs. To some extoit this -result highlights the 
Cognitive Program's-use of both small-, and whole-group activities 
throughout the recording period. Int«pretation of the second and third 
functions docs not reveal any meaningful infott^tion beyond sug- 
gesting that the second function could refer to curricular i»ractices and 
the third fo the relative positioning of childrm with respect to groups. 

Y&d- J data The consolidation of teadier-directed practices continued 
into Year 1. The data in Appendix A indicate that the three dis- 
criminant functions based on the stat^ent data correctly identified 
eigitty-rive per cent of the cas« and accounted for ninety-five per cent 
ofthe variance (see Appendix A). However, whereas the second and 
third functions of the preschool and Kitodergarten statement data 
account«l for substantial percentages of the explained variance, first 
function for Year 1 data account^ for mnety-four per cent of the 
explained variance. 

The variables with the highest coefficients on the first function 
relate to the child behif part of a teacher-structured group. The 
Behaviourist program maintaii^ its relative position vis-a-vis the other 

' programs on this function, and its ccntroid is located at the positive end 
of the axis, whereas the Contemporary Program's centroid is located at . 
the extreme negative raid of the axis. The variables loadmg highest on 
the second discriraUiant function refer to two rtioderately structured 
' teacher situations. In one, the children are associated with the teacher 
or another adult and, hi the o&jcr, the children are working co- 
operatively on child-initiated tasks« Both of these situations reflected 
the practices hi»the Bdiaviourist and Contemporary Programs, with the 
' former havmg close teacher structure and the latter pi'ovidmg many 
opportunities for children to ,work tog^r on child-miliated and 

• directed activities. , , ' / 

For the Year. 1 conkxt data, the percentages correctly classified 
cases (sixty-six p^r cent) is the highest of the three context data sets (sec 
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Appendix A). The Hist faction again relates ta the grouping practices 
in the classroom, but also includes some of the adult's predominant 
activities ('show') and |he intentiolls of the teadiers in terms of 
establishing free or in^ructional tees, the foiir <^troids have their 
widest displacement on this fim^n f^^r^any ofthe three data sets. The 
Ccmtemporary Program's ^troiil is dearly, differentiated from the 
Bdiaviourist^ Programs' centroid, whidi is located' at the extreme 
positive end of the axis (see I%ure 6.6). It is int^esting to note how the 
centroids of tH^ four progrffins for the first function, relating essentially 
to grouping ja'actices, become more widely displaced ^ the context data 
sets for the three years are analysed. To some extent this result probably 
represents the furth^ consolidation of grouping practices within the 
Year 1 classes as opposed to the jmore fldid structure present in the 
preschool classes. . " 

Overall the dlsaimiham analyst presented above do confirm that 
there were differences among the i»rograms/and4hatjAese differences 
generally mirrored the stated intentions of the four programs. 

It would have been desirable 'had the discriminant functions been 
similar over the three, years, for this would have made the task of 
confuming the matchDf actual and int^ed classroom pi^ices eaa^. 
However, as explained previously the relative fluidity of classroom 
interactions in the preschool classrooms become more rigid and teacher- 
dominated in the higher years. 

Analyxs ofthe Teachers' Language Instrument (TLI),Data 
The following TLI dka supplonoit the PROSE data in answering the 
questions pos^ at ihe b^inning of thh chapter. They report analyses 
of the verbal behaviours of tochers hi the four programs and focus on 



As mentioned in chapter 5, thcf Til data were re<^rded in the pre- 
. school and Year I cfassesi These data presoit one way of analysing the 
teachers' verbal dassioom bdiaviours; which markedly a^'^^t the 
implementation of educational programs. The method of scoring the 
TLI was also outlin^l in chapter 5. However, caution should be us^ in 
interpreting the T|.I r^uhs. Hie relatively small number of teaehen 
involved in the Project (see Table 2.!) and the osnfounduig of tocher 
behaviours with prc^rammatic intentions make it necissary to interpret 
the following data cautiously. Beyond an anal)^ of whether or not the 
teachers" verbal behaviours ^nfonned to progranl intentions, no 
further data analy^ are reported. 

Both sets of data were analysed ushig the SPSS Program 
Condescripth^e (Nie et al., 1975) so that a p&^cetAs^ breakdown of the 
different teacher verbal behaviotu^ and functions &)vi\6 be examined 
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for each program. Chapter 5 detailed the meaning of the dimensions in 
the mode and function categories. The percentages of all categories and 
sub-categoric are set out in Appendix B. 

Preschool TLI resttlts Figure 6.8 pr^ents the percentage distribution 
of the mode and function categories of the TH responses in the four 
preschool programs. Specifically, the data suggest the following points. 

1 The Cognitive Program data revealed a strong questioning strategy in 
the language of i|s teachos. Open questions, which encourage 
divergent responses from child^, were a particular feature. These 
teachers also showed a strong tend«icy 19 evaluate the children 
through verbal interaction. 

2 Teachers in the Competency Program developed a pattern of 
language mode and function similar to Jhat shown by the Cognitive 
Program's teachers. They questioned more than'^ated. and more 
data were recorded in the 'evaluative* dimension of the heurisfk 
function for these teachers than for teachers in the Cognitive 
JProgram (sec Appendix B). ^ - 

3 The language behaviour , of me tJontonporary Program's teachm 
presented a different pattern in the u^ of fun^ions from teachers in 
the other programs. They faistructed very little, but regulated 
children's behaviour throu^ motivktion and control. Tethers in the 
Coiitemporary Program also used language to serve a social 
function, particularly that of promoting social interacf^Son. 

4 The Behaviourist Pfogram*s teachers used rehiforcement more than 
teachers in other programs. Interestingly, tliey used motivation more 
than reinforcement as a technique, for shaping the,behaviour of the 
children. The regulatory function accounted for alipost fifty per cent 
of their total utterances. ' > 

Overall these data suggest that the teachers' verbal behaviours 
reflected the stated intentions of the preschool programs. However, 
more interesting pro|ram differences are revealed by comparing the 
frequency of behaviours in the sub-categories of the instrument (see 
Appendix B). "^^^ ^ 

The most interesting category in the mode sectioft of the instrument 
was the questioning category, because this cat^ory divided the 
programs and reVealcd significant teaching style difference. Teachers 
in the Cognitive Program asked many more open questions 
(twenty-three per cent) than simple questions (eight per cent). 
Moreover, they asked more open questions than teichers in the other 
programs. While teachers in the Comp^cncy Program asked as many 
questions as teachers in the Cognitive Program, their resporises were 
more evenly divided between open questions (eighteen per cent> and 
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simple questions (thirteen per cent). Teachers in the Contemporary 
Program divided their questioning behaviour evenly between' simple 
(fourteen per cent) and open (twelve per <»ht) questions. Socratic 
questioning was infrequent in all programs, but was slightly higher in 
the Cognitive than in the other programs. 

Teachers in the Behaviourist program provided more instances of 
both general and specific praise recorded in the rdnforcing mode than 
teachers in all the other programs. i 

The function section of TLI showed that the teachers' speech in the 
Contemporary Program differed from the othCT progr&is along two 
dimensions in the le^^tory category. Not only were teachers in the 
Contemporary Program slightly less regulatory than teachers in the 
other three programs, but they used different means to regulate the 
behaviour of children. They tended to 'control' (eighteen per cent) and 
•motivate' (fifteen per cent) more and they 'instructed' less (eight per 
cent) than teachers in the other programs. The low incidence of instruc- 
tion is consistent with Contemporary Program's goals which specified 
that teachers should allow children to initiate^ large percentage of their 
own activities. Overall teachers in the Contemporary Program used 
language as a control function more than teachers in other programs. 

Teachers in the Bdiaviourist and Cognitive Programs used language 
to regulate children's behaviour. 'Motivation' was their main 
regulatory language bdiaviour followed by 'instruction' and then 
•control'. In the case of the Behaviourist Program's teachers, the 
•motivate* dimension accounted for fifty per cent of all regulatory 
behaviours recordwl by the Teachers' Lmguage Instrument. 

Teachers m the Contemporary Program differed from other 
teachers in the frequency of language used within the social category of 
the TLI. In this program, fourteen per cent of teacher verbal episodes 
were coded as 'social interaction* bdbaviours, compart with their 
frequencies in the Competency (six per cent). Cognitive (six per cent) 
and Behaviourist (ten per cent) Programs. The Contemporary Program 
had specific and important goals in the area of the children's social 
development, which is reflected In the language behaviours of the 
teachers. ' 

The pattern for the heuristic cat^ory was similar across all 
programs, in that all teachers used 'evaluation' for heuristic purposes 
much more often than the mput of 'informatton' or 'knowledge' 
language behaviours. Teachers in the Cognitive (thirty-two per cent) 
and Competency (thirty-two per cent) Prograins were recorded as using 
'evaluative' language l^ha^dours more often than teachers in the 
Behaviourist (twenty-five per cent) and Contemporary programs 
(twenty-six per cent). These data complement the response patterns for 
the questioning category and, in the case of the Cognitive Program, this 
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is a significant program vaHa&ie. It is intoesting information about the 
devtiopmoit and implemoitation of the Comi^toicy Program, which 
did not specily any particuiar interaction styles for the teadiers. 

Year J TLI r&ults Ftom an examination of the data in Figure 6.8 the 
following points can be made about the Year 1 results. 

1 In the Cognitive Program, the teachor exerted the regula^ry 
function through instructional language behaviours. This reflects the 
emphasis that the prc^ram i^bced on small group planning and 
summarizing sessions. The use of juristic language behaviours was 
also a feature, with thirty per cent of utterances serving a heuristic 
purpose. 

2 . The Competency Program's data revealed that the teacher developed 
a complex teaching style based on 'Soo^tic' questions and *show* 
languaige behavioui^, deriv«i from the ar^ of carefuUy selected 
m^mals teaching cognitive comp^oicies. As in the Cognitive 
Brogram, there was a strong onphasis on heuristic language 
^/oehaviours. 

3 The language bdhiaviours of the Contemporary Programjs teacher 
presented a unique imtt^ in the function categories. A high 
percentage of utterances recorded for the social function was evident 
in the data from this program. In addition the Contemporary 
Program's teacha was recorded as responding more to childrba's 
requ^ts for resounx; assi^an(» than did t^hers in the otller 
programs, and this language i^aviour was appropriate to the impB^ 
mentation of this child-centr^ program. /\ 

4 The Behaviourist Program's teachers showed a different pattern for 
both mode and function categories from teachers in the other 
programs. Particularly striking was the low. incidence of questioning 
language behaviours, coupled with a high incidence of utterances 
coded in the r^urce cate^ny . This reflected the organization of the 
Behaviourist Progranu wha« a consic^able part of the child's day 
was involved with s^ activities, many of which were sdf-correcting. 
Most of the time the Behaviourist Program's teachers used 'lead' 
language behaviours, and qii^tioning was not a prominent language 
behaviour. 

A more detailed examination of the percentages tisted in Appeni&c 
B and Figure 6.8 indicates that in ten^ of the mode category of 
utterances, teachers in the Cognitive, Competency and Contemporary 
Pn^ams showed a ^milar patton, while the Bdiaviourist teadim 
differed from them in the frequ«icy of 'qu^ticmhig and rdnfordng' 
language behaviours. The Behaviourist Program^s teachers questioned 
less and reinforced more, for all programs, 'statiW was the most 
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commonly occurring language behaviour bu^was more heavily used by 
the Behaviourist Program's jteadiers than by teachers in the other 
programs. 

An examination of the ranikin^ and resp^ve percentages record^ 
in the didtlng and facilitating cat^ories points to into^ting troids. In 
the Behaviourist and Competency Programs, the eliciting category was 
recorded' more frequmtly than the f^dUtating one,' ^hile inytiie 
Cognitive and Contemporary Programs the ' reverse result occurred. 
This reflected a difference in teacher language due to program 
structi^, for the Behaviourist- aifd Comp^oicy Programs 
teacher-centred and the other two w^e child-centred. One would expect 
teachers in a child^^ottred program to exot thdr detect authority less 
.often and prefer to act as f^dtitators in the dstssroom^ 

Another result rdat«! to program objectives is the ranks and 
percentages recorded in the * reinforcing' strategy. As expected, the 
Bdhiaviourist Program's teachers u^ n^for^ment more than 
teachers in the other prograi^ sinceiiw^ an int^al compondtt of the 
implementation of the Behaviourist Program. The differences were not 
as large as expected and it appears that the Behaviourist teachers relied 
more on the intrinsically feinfordng oature^f the mat^als offotd, 
many of which were sdf-correcting, thaii on Wrin^c verbal praise to 
shape behaviours. This.explai^on would again be supported by a very 
high inddence of uttoan^ dh-et^ to tl» resource category. 

The results of the btosidfmciion ouegories show c<$nsistent 
with two major and important differraces. Teadiers 
regulatory behaviour more than for any other function. Again the 
Behaviourist Progr^'s teachers dtveri^ markedly from pattons 
shown by teachers in other programs, and e^>edally in the percei 
of utterances coded m the resource arid heuristic categories, l^e 
resource category was used mash more and the h^dstic categioty c 
less by Bdiaviourist Program's teacheis. Thei^N^ also a 
inddence of information giyea in the stating cat^or^ and the us 
questions for heuristic purposes "was low fai the Bdiaviourist Prof 
. Another difference among the pu^^xKes of teacher language 
; these classrooms is shown by t)ie frequendies re^rded for the sc 
1 function. The teacher in the Contemporary Program used languag> 
\ coded as 'sodal interaction' more frequently than teachers in the ot*»« 
three programs. The Contemp^twy Program's dbjcc^tives « 
the development of soda! skili^ and personal hiteraction skills in the 
children, and the large amouht of time 4he tocher spott with the 
children in verbal into-action for a sddal Juntfion 
(Kcupation with attaining program objecdvesin th^ area. 

The frequency of behaviours in the morfe. categoric of ' 
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instrument provide a more detailed picture of how programs were 
implemented (see Appoidix B). For example, the stau'ng trtede was the 
most frequaitly occurring mode across alt programs, but the frequency 
of *show', Hell* and 'lead* bdhaviours re^rded within the stating mode 
revealed dtffmit patto^ among the programs. In the stating mode the 
Behaviourist Program's teadi^s, for ^tample, were recorded as using 
'lead' as a major strategy for half of thdr utt^ances coded in this 
category. This resuh was cons^toit with the principles of the 
Behaviourist Program, for it emphasized large-group activities, comple- 
mented by carefully graded individual work. 

The teachers in the Corap^ency Program showed quite a different 
pattern, with a very low incidoice of 'lead' behaviours, but a higher 
incidence of 'show* language behaviours. The Contemporary and. 
Cognitive Progr^s showed different patterns again. The low incidence 
of 'lead' languid b^viours within the Contemporary Program was 
appropriate since it was a chUd-centred program, where children deter- 
mined many of thdr laming experience. Tm:hcr contact with 
children in the Contmporary Program prcxiuced both 'show' and 'teU' 
statements in even proportions. The Cognitive Propam's teachers used 
more 'lead' language behaviours b«^use this Program emphasized 
some teacha--led group activities. 

Patterns of questioning were another feature which differentiated 
programs. In the Competoicy Program, 'Socratic' questions occurred 
more frequently than cither 'simple' or 'open' questions, in contrast to 
the other programs where 'simple' questions were recorded more^ 
frequently. No teaching style was prescribed for the Competency 
Program, although the curriculum was teacher-cwitred and focused on 
the teaching of cognhive and scMnal comjMrtencies. The teacher in the 
Competency Program developed this striicturgd quetioning styl»p for 
instructing the .children in these competencies. 

The eliciting mode, where teachers required children to respond, 
accounted for between ten per cent and twenty-five per cent of teacho" 
utterances. Across all programs 'commands' were more frequently Used 
^han 'requests'. The data recorded in the facilitating mode seemed to 
perform a complementary function to those in the eliciting mode, abd 
accounted for the same proportion of teacher talk (sixteen to twenty- 
five per cent). In terms of objectives, as one wo^d expect, the teachers' 
language behaviours in the Contempor^ f*!^^am were recorded in 
the fkcilitatmg mode more often than t\m o£«eachers in other programs 
because the Contemporary Program emphaazed children's freedom of 
choice withm a flexible, danocratic framework. The Contemporary 
teacher also 'responded' mow; thMi tochers in other programs. The 
Cognitive Program also stressed that children should learn to control 
their own learning experiences through practice in planning. Consc- 
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quently, the teachers in that program had more behaviours recorded in 
the facilitating mode than in the eliciting mode. However, in the 
Corai^tency and Behavourist Programs, which were teacher-centred, 
the eliciting mode occurred more frequently than the facilitating one. 

The functional categories of the instrument showed that teachers 
spent a great deal of time regulating the behaviour of children 
(thirty-one to forty-three per cent). The Teachers' Language Instrument 
dimensions revealed the strategies used to achieve this management. 
There was a clear difference, between the patterns of management of the 
Cognitive teachers on the one hand, and of the Behaviourist, 
Competency and Contemporary teachers on the other. The Cognitive 
teachers used 'instruction' (fifteen per cent) as a strategy in preference 
to 'motivation' (nine per cent). 'Control' langiiage behaviours were 
used the least as.regulatory behaviours. Teachers (n the other programs, 
however, mostly used a 'control' strategy followed by 'instruct', with 
'motivate' (eight per cent) being the least used dimension concerned 
with the regulation of children's behaviour. 

The pattern recorded for the heuristic functioi^ was similar across all 
programs in that all teachers used the inpu^ of information or 
knowledge for heuristic purposes more often i than for evaluative 
purposes. The Cognitive and Competency teadhers, who used the 
heuristic function more often than the other teachers, showed an even 
division in their utterances used for evalu^ion and> knowledge purposes 
(see Appendix B). 

In the social function, language was used for the purposes of 
promoting social interaction more frequently than Tor the 'personal' 
function, which involved the projection of the teacher's personality. 
The behaviour denoted by 'imagine', when the teacher participated in 
dramatic play on equal terms with the children, was not used by the 
Year 1 teachers, probably because concern with basic instruction took 
precedence. 

Generally the TLI data presented above confirm that the teachers' 
verbal behaviours followed intended practices, again attesting to the 
successful implementation of the programs. 

Other Checks on Centre-based Program Implementation 

As well as the use of data collected by PROSE and the Teachers' 
Language Instrument, other checks were instituted within each program 
to ensure fidelity of program implementation. The first involved the use 
of formative program documents which provided continuous feedback 
to the teachers concerning their cl^room behaviours. The regular use 
of checklists provided teachers witiHmmediate feedback which was 
used to modify their behaviour whenever necessary. 

Second, visitors to the program were often asked to complete check- 
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lists on rach program and to write d^criptive comments atx>ut the 
programs the^ ob^sved. Ths independent resiKm^ to th^ c^kUsts 
were used by the program as^stanb and teachos as a further veri- 
fication of tbdr implementation of the programs. One visitor 
commented about the Behaviourist Program: ^ 

The observer has obviously sera the pn^ram at a time of year whra both 
the teachers and diildren are working skUfuUy and securely in the routims 
established. Perhai^ the most i^artling diffo^n observed in this 
program is the t^c^o* control of the children in group sessions. 

Individual teaching situations appear to be of a thougiitful, warm and 
high stamiard. Mc^ impr^iv^f At workdme the children v/ert free to 
choose activities whidi woe sdected befordiand by the staff. Some of 
th^ were of an expr^ve nature.- 

The observed program is certainly ccHisistent with' the stated principles. 
Yet there are otho' feature of the program which ai-e not stated in the 
objectives but are, in the opinion of the observer,li^)^rent. There is the 
warmth of th,e inter-pcrsonai relationships between aduhs and children, 
and the child/child. Also, during the worktime, the childroi are frqdy 
nfaking decisions and acting i&dependoitly. It appears a pity that these 
factors are not more widdy acknowled^ as being int^rai to the 
program.. 

By such ineans additional diecks were made on program im- 
plementation. ' 

Analyses of the Honie4>ased Proipam's Process Data . 
The Tjsacher Observation of Parents and Children (TOPC) was 
develop<Ki as an instrument to record the main interactions in the 
Home-based Program. This instrument required teachers to record 
separately teacher's, mother's and^hildren's predominant behaviours. 
TpPC data were collected once a month during the school year. These 
data represented t^chm' ass^noits of Uie int^actions that occurmi 
during spedfic visits and the context of the lessons. All the data 
analysed and recordni using'tfae SPSS Prok-ani Condescriptive (Nie et 
al., 1975). The contingency tables wece examined to determine high 
fr«:)uency behaviours* the occurrence of frequent behaviours and 
associated behavio^pattems over the year. Such ainalyses enabled a 
check to be made on* the types of interactions occurring and to 
determine whether or not the teachers recorded any changes in the 
range of possible interactions over the y»r. 

Table 6.7 designates the rai4diip of the high-fre^uenor behaviours 
recorded by the ic&chm over, the whole year. Examination of this table 
confirms thm the types of behaviour recorded af ter^ vi^ were those 
the Home-based Program was oicfRiniging diildren, mothers 
teachers to develop. However, some caution should be placed on the 
interpretation of these data as at times the teachers could have recorded 
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table 6.7 oif Hi^«fk«qiwi^ Beluivioiifs reeorded by . 

TOPC Is Home-basediPrognuii" (N s 82) 
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'wfoal contact' (noQ-spedfk) 



idealized interactions. The only means of establishing the rdiability and 
validity of these data would have been to use observers, a procedure 
which would have dmact»f from the teadiing situation during the 
home visits. (This observation is ba^ on the earlier expoience of 
developing instruments for use in the evaluation. It was found that the 
presence of external ohs^vers hi the hon^ deferred from the intended 
teaching situations, espedally whoi a number of different observers ' 
vi^ted homes, a grcumstance often neM^tat^ by the data collection 
procedures of the Project.) 

more indirect means of testing tl» reliability and validity of the 
data comes through an an^ysds ofTOPC data ova- the year. Th^ data 
(Tables 6.8 and 6.9) do mdlcate change in ranldngs over the year ami 
suggest that teachers did record difl'erent into-actional pattems between, 
themselves, children and thdr mothers over this period. In- general, a 
greater range of high-frequency child behaviours was recoMed during 
the third term, suggesting that some extension of teadiers' and mothers' . 
behaviour repertoires occurred. One point worth noting from Table 6.9 
is that neither tea^o^ nor mothers encouraged dbo-g^nt activities very 
often. Moreover the data in Tables 6.8 and 6.9 indicate tlot variations 
in teacher-mother interactions occurred over the year. The teachers 
appeared to be more wiUhig to follow parental cues Ui third tta, even 
to the jextent of altering tesson objectives frequently. Ust^iing on 
the part of teachers not' only uidicates thdr receptivity to mothers' 
needs but is rewarding for both adults if the mother's enjoyment of the 
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TaMe 6.8 Raakfaig of H^thfreqaeaipy Teacher Peneptioiis of 
Ctoiges in CongriKiit Behaviours and Assodatioiis 
' over Three Terms— Othbcn^s BehavkHirsL 
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Tabte 6.9 Raakiiigs of HigMmiaeflM^y Te«e!ier I^erc«p^ons' of 
V Changes in Coiqsru^it Beliiiviours and Assodiitioii» ova- 

Three Tmns— Mothoi' Behaviours 
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It was also necessary to determitie which of the highly frequent child 
and other behaviours were positive. Obviously knowledge of these more 
successful or positive t^avidurs enabled teachers to plan fheir le^hs 
more effectively. Table 6.10 lists the bdiaviours which the four t(^hen» . 
In the program rated as being succ^ful for them to introduce in their 
lessons and the mothers* behaviours which converged with desirable ^ 
H:hild behaviours. Though the number of teacher listings; is compara- 
tively small, there is value in examinmg them as they highlight the inter- 
active role of the teadie^M^^ the Home-based Program. It is 
imeresting to note the extent of congruence between those high- 
frequency b^avidufs of their own which teachers recorded as being 
successful with children, &nd those which they rated mothers as usiiig 
successfully. Though the rielfttionship n^y be r^afd^ as tenucMis due 
to the data having been recorded solely by the teachers, it suggest 
that the mothers either had the% succ^ful behaviours alr^dy in their 
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Talde 6.10 lUikli^ of ngMmpency Trad^' and Motbcn' 
/ B^tv^nsModilcd wilhPosttive/Dainlife 
Outcomes , ' - ■ 
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behavioural repertoire, or that they hitroduced successful behaviours in 
Interactions with their childrp uJng teachers' modds. The latter was, 
of course, one of the objective of the Home>based Program. 

The TOPC data hidicated that the teadiers modified: thdr own 
behaviours over -the year and perhaps successfully modelled positive 
behaviours for mothers. 

, Summary 

At the beginning of this chapter it was stated timt the process data 
collected about the five pro-ams would be analysed, firstly to 
determine whethef the programs were implemented as intended, and 
secondly to mofeitor the uh-intended events lhat may have occurred 
within the programs. Tothis end different data-^thering activities were 
undertaken witliin and across the centie-based programs. While there • 
were obvious gaps within the data due to the pressures assodated with 
the implementa^on of programs as ^sfff^ as thdr evaluation, diere is a 
' consensus incticating'that the programs were impkmented as ii^t<mded. 
However, it should be emphad^ that the process data,, comprdhoisive 
as they wae, only refleet a minor perc^ita^ of the total on£^^ dass- 
rooip^ro<»sse$ occurring throughout the year. Yet these do reflect 
the significant events that ocoiirrec^ witbhi the various programs, and do 
add sGine substance to the program descriptions featured in chapter 4. 
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To suggest that no unintoided events occurred within the 
c&ssrooms is patently absurd. They did occur, but were for the most 
part minor in nature and wax hidden when the overall process data 
wov aggregated. The important finding is that no miyo^ unintended 
events which would have^ subverted the programs' intaitions were 
revealed by the .process data. Therefore it may be argued that the 
programs were implemented as intended and that programmatic 
intentions of teachers and program advisers v/txt reflected in the 
process data that WCTe collected. 




Conunnnity^based Endeavours 



The previous chapter described and^ quantified many of the proc^ses 
that occurred within the classroom, and evaluat«l these proc^s^' 
against the goals of the Project. Yet as reference .to those goals 
indicates, the cl^ropm-based processes were only one asp«n of the 
Project. Equally important were parental and community mvolvement 
with schools, the second listed Project goal. This Chapter will describe 
some of the initiatives that were taken by the Project in ord«- to achieve 
this goal. In many ways these descriptions areonly sketches of the total 
situation, becauK Project p^sonnel were oftep more concerned with 
'getting things done* than with desmbiiig* and/or evalitathig thf events 
that occurred. Such evaluation activities would have often b^ viewed 
by parents as hitimidating, and so could have b^ c»unterpr<^uctive. 

Commpnity Attitudes toward SdMHiUng-nSome Generalfzati^ns 

For many years, parents and other membo's of the^ Austrahas 
community have held ambivalent attitudes towards education in 
general, and towards schooling in particul^. The surveys into 
community perceptions of education all indicate that the overwhehning 
majority believe that attendance in schools is highly desirable for all 
children, and that it is es^tial for societal development (see, for 
example, Baumgart, 1979>. Arguments occur about the quality of the 
education which children receive and about the relevance' of many 
cunicular practices, to their future employment opportt|nities. 
Successive studies h^ highli^ted t|^ relationship betweoi the edu- 
cational success or otl^rwise of cHi^viuita^ youth, thdr hog^ for 
. and the realities of fuU-thne employment and the adjudged 'failure* of 
educational provisions for such children (cf. WiWams, 1979^. Attempfs 
to remedy these situations, while often potiticaliy advantageous, have. 
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tended to be *band-aid' approach^ to the problems of the dis- 
advantaged. Nevertheless, the general public does seem to have a 
positive attitude towards the educational system. 

Overall, schools wo'e fairly well regarded. Neither primary nor secondary 
students were percaved to work too hard but their work was seen by most 
as productive. Primary schools tended tf) be rated above secondary 
schools. (Baumgart, 1979) 

Such surveys also indicate that about seventy per cent of parents are 
generally contMit to leave schooling in the hands of teachers, and their 
reasons range worn 'they know best' to 'that's what they are paid to 
do!'. The minority, who are concern^ abottt the role of parents and 
the community in ^ucation, cover a wide spectrum. There are those 
who believe that schools should draw upon community r^ources to 
provide more effective and worthwhile education for children, but who 
are quite prepared to let the schools initiate the link. On the other hand, 
there are others who think that parents and the community have a legiti- 
mate right to share in educational policy-making, which goes far 
beyond serving in the school canteen once a year. At the political and 
administrative levels in New South Wales, community involvement in 
education is encouraged as a matter of principle (cf . NSW Department 
of Education, 1974)* However, the officially d«ired. degree of 
community involvement has l^n affected by the attitude of the NSW 
Teachers Federation (the teachers union), which ,was not prepared to . 
accept the extent 'of community involvement a^vocat^ by depart- 
mental policy. The consequence of this stand-off is that schools do 
make individual attempts to involve the community in education, but 
the overall situation is one where parents and the conmiunity cian 
become involved in ^chools only on the schools' terms. Comparatively 
few parents are willing or have the necessary skills and opportunities to 
change the status quo. 

Community Attitudes towards Schooling in Mt Dmitt 

The above also applies in the Mt Druitt area, but there were several 
factors that tended to produce localized community perceptions about 
schooling. First, at a superficial level, schools were highly visible in the 
area. The large number of school-age children meant that schools were 
built relatively close to each other and most parents lived withiii 500 
metres of a schcx)l. Moreover, the schools were architrcturally 
attractive and tended to dominate the repetitive housing landscape, 
especially as they were surrounded by large gr^n areas. S^ond, the 
first schools were also the first 'government' institutions within Mt 
Druitt. Principals appointed to these schools often found that they had 
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to serve as ccmunUiiity ombintemen, and attoided to a wide r^nge of 
demands beyond schooling. The successes they had in carrying out this 
role oftcn^nwant that the community developed quite favourable 
attitudes towards thdr local sdiools. 

Third, paroits often stated that thdr c:hildren 'had to do well at 
school* so that they would not necessarily relive their parents' life-style. 
Firom this pcf spective success in schoc^ng vfBS viewed as a mechanism 
for their ddldren's iqmard mobility vTh^ expectation is no diffa:ent 
from that expressed by most middle-dass parents. But in this setting the 
early hopes parents expressed were generally not fulflltod, as the 
realities of their dii^oi's subsequent spooling performances often 
conflicted with their ^E|>ectations. 

Coupled with tl^ percqKions were itts unhaj^ schooling expqi- 
enccs of a number of paroits hi the area, and this coloured their \dews 
about education. To have tton adopt a meaningful, contributory 
involvement with sdiools was not always easy and, iiKleed, some 
expressed open hostility to schools and to 'those teachers who live in 
other plae^ and look down on us*. However, most parents did have 
positive attitudes towards the schools, tempered by views such as 'I've 
never known how to talk to a teadber or head mistress about thiogs I 
was worried about' and 'I'm not an educator so I should keep away so 
that teachers can get on with their job*. 

Teacben* Views lUioiit Comnranity lavfllvement in Scho<riittg 

T^hers* views about parents and community rol«i in »;hooling are 
also important. Without a doubt it is the perceived and real attitudes of 
teachers towards cf^nmunity faivolvement that will largely determine the 
. effectiveness of attempts to create a r^ dialogic between schools and 
homes. 

Most teachers recdve little input during their preservice education 
concerning the value associatol with community involvement hi 
schoohng. If they do, they usually cannot see the hnmediate beneHts 
arising from this idea, swamped as they are by the need to master par- 
ticular teachmg skills, curriculum content and administrative practices. 
Rarely do preservice educational institutions concmi thonselves with 
the practicalities of hutiaiing school-community hvolvement. 



"Neophyte teadiers are usually confined with cophig with the children 
m theh- classrooms and survivhig through thdr Ihst months of teaching. 
More theoretical concerns pale hdto indgnificance. It is only y/hm 
teachers feel sectire hi thdr t^chhig roles that they are generally 
prepared to countenance school-K^ommunity intemctions. 

If the young teadiers in Mt Dniitt schools felt msecure about 
school-com^nunity invc^vonent, th^ cotild not be said for the majority 
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of school principals, iofant mistresses and regional administrators. 
While to some extent they could be s§id to mirror departmental policy, 
with staten^ts such as 'It is good for parents to know what we do in 
schools*, the majority were consdous of the extra attonpts the schools 
had to make to develop coh^ve school-community involvement 
policies. They perceived that ttore would be a 'pretty low' &q;>ectation 
of school-community involvement: 

A lot of the parents }Wt don't know how to opaate in social situations 
and are frightened. The schools do try to help but there arc not a great 
many social activities around to make tlw parents more sophisticated in 
their approach to such operations. It is only in the more established areas 
of Mt Druitt that you get community leaders CTie^png. CTaped comment 
from teacher) * 

The schools, because of the central roles thrust upon them m the 
development of Mt Dnsitt, attonpted to operate a number of programs 
for parents but often the thrust of th^ ^vitks duninished because of 
competing pressures upon school administrators. In the words of one 
principal: | 

Everybody gains from involvement. Parents make decisions about thdr 
children, thdr welfare and tlKir future vocation in a black-out. This of 
course is {Kiten^ absurd. Yet because of the many and varied ^oles I have 
to perform each day, espedaliy with a young staff, I often get a guilty 
feeling that I'm not doing enough. 

Another claimed: ^ 

Parental involvement is thrratening, but only because our (kdsions can be 
questioned. I don't like this bm it's the best thing in the world for you 
because you have to have a second look, don't you? Therefore I think that 
we have to make the effort, otherwise we are not functioning effectively as 
a school. The task would be a lot simpler if we had an effective com- 
municator/organizeT to do nc»hin|i dse. Not a social wOrk(^, that's too 
threatening, to some (»rents. ' 

In summing up the attitudes prevailing m the schools at the 
b^mning of the Project, it is true to say that most principals paid more 
than lip-service to the idea of school-co^uoity involvemeat and did 
initiate a number of activities. The prmdpals also siupported the Project 
in its attempt to foster doser school-community ihvolvonent. Teachers 
supported it in theory but the majority, for quite justiSable reasons, 
were apprdiensive about the impact of parental nivolvemoit ooi.their 
usually secure workplace. Of course,' given the Project's goals, it was 
essential for us to try to imb^e the Project's teadi^s with positive 
attitudes to school-community involvement. This started with the hiitial 
training program and continued ahnost daily over the life of the 
Project. Even then, one teacher at the estd of the Project said: 
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I know it's right to involve paroits in meaningful ways and we did try. I 
always ftdit uncomfortable.' I do believe that what we are shouts so mudi 
louder than what we have to say, so I did try, but . . .? 

TtK Project's Efforts to furtber Scbo<d-CoiBniiiidty RebOioiisfaiiis 
The project's seccmd goal, of involvmg parents in the educative' 
process, was not always easily or successfully translate^ into action. Yet 
many advances were raade and many of the initiatives that were Intro- 
duced to this "end are still continuing. Porhaps the key factor in' pro- 
moting effective school-community rdationships is trust— trust in the 
belief that both schools and parents are trying to give children the best 
possible education. No.amount of instltationa! support can overcome 
iorpor^or even hostility, if trust and openn^ arc not present. 
- *** i)ver the life of the Project, deferent attempts were made at two 
different levels of end<»vour to fosto- school-community relationships. • 

*^^At the institutional levd, the Fld4 Committee com^ri^ parental 
' repre^htatives, ^ool and regional administrators and Project 
personnel was resp^^isible for oversedng the ongoing activities of the 
Proj«;t, including its att^pt^ to encourage school-community 
relationships. The -parental repr^^tatives on this ^ Committee 
effectively contributed to the decision-making processes, and Were able % 
to bring new insight to the Committee's deliberations^ 

At the second level a parent's group was estab^hdl to supiK>rt M^ 
preschool centre's ongoing activiti^. At first tl^se ^oups functioned 
along 'traditional' lines, as the parent prepared stacks and helped with 
minor housekeeping chdres. However, as^e progressed, the teachers 
endeavoured to draw 4>arents into mor^ meaning^ $clKH)t-related 
» practices; Parents were ask^ to help plan ^cursions, generally interact 
with children and to share their own experience with other parent?. 
From a small core of involved parents at each (^Ire, othw parents were . 
slowly drawn into the daily events of the preschool. At first tlwir 
immediate focus was on their own child but through moreregular into-- 
actions the parents extoid^ thdr attention to indude a lai^er number 
of children. Teachers overtly encouraged parents to f^rtidpate by sug- 
gesting ideas and activities for them to pursue with children. Parents for 
their part often covertly modelled their behaviour on the teachers and 
ai^es, particularly the latter. 

. Over the years it was aps»rent that this slow proc^ of involvement 
was beneficial to all parties: Par^ts grew in their undeptanding of thdr 
own children's development and jhad frequent opportiinitks to compare 
ii£dr own diildren's behaviours the sduiol ^viromnem. 'It hdped 
me to understand my child even better.' Moreover th^ paroits' abilities 
as educators were reinforced tiirough the tead|p'sl guidance. Many 
parents clahned they had a betta tthdmtanding)N»f What cfc^^^ren can. 

' and can't do throu^ such kvolvement. ' 
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Parents benefited in other ways from the experience. Some realized 
that the school was giving them the opportunity to become involved in 
decision-making procedures that had some substance. Some parents 
seized these opportunities, and established book and toy libraries for 
other members of the community, arranged informal meetings with 
other parents to discuss issues that concerned them, became more active 
•in the formal school-community associations, set up interest groups 
such as the Self-Help Establishment, and, in one case, organized their 
own activities as they believed that the previous arrangements had 
inhibited their ability to contribute meaningfully to the school. Of 
course, not all schools achieved equal success in this aspect of parental 
involvement, but the important point is that .all schools openly 
encouraged parents into the schools. 

The Project fosteral a number of activities to support the parental 
and community involvement processes within each individual school. 
Special booklets we^ produced for p^ents outlining the nature of the 
Project and the details of each program. Newsletters conveyed the 
results of research activities to parents, and teachers' newsletters 
suggested ways in which parents could become more effectively 
involved in the ongoing activities of the schools. Quite a number of film 
and discussion sessions were established and parents were asked to 
nominate the topics for such sessions. The success of. these sessions led 
tb the running of a number of community-wide meetings on school- 
community relationships and parental roles in aspects of curriculum 
planning and decision-makii^. These events, supported by regional 
inservice grants, proved to be extremely well received as pareaits' and 
teachers' actions were reinforced through discussions with others doing 
'the same thing'. The feeling of isolation that can develop, unless ideas 
are talked through with others undertaking similar experiences in 
different settings, can affect the enthusiasm of both teachers and 
parents. It was found essential to provide opportunities to reinforce 
such initiatives on a community-wide basis. 

The Project also saw the value of reaching out to the next generation 
of parents and with the co-operation of local high schools set up a 
program of child development practices, for high school children. High 
school/preschool interaction programs were run as part of th? personal 
development and wc^k experience programs for high school students. 
The following excerpt from one of the Project's -annual reports gives 
some of the flavour of such activities. < 

f i 

The nature of the involvement in the prjeschooi of students from a local high 
school was determined by the reqi^irements of the program being conducted 
at the high school and the needs bf the children at the preschool. The high 
. school was providing a worV experience program to explore variou? fields 
which interested* them as areas of future employment; teaching was one of 
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these. Their program entailed a basic strategy of input at high|school level 
followed by 'in the field' experience. Students kept a diary of their 
experiences in the preschool. They noted down their planifed activities, the 
children's responses to them and also unexpected outcomes of interactions. 
Finally, a videotape was made of students initiating and sustaining an 
activity which was screened for them at a final session. The tape will be used 
as a training film for students inter^ted in the same tVpe of experience next 

We noticed that sessions at the high school tended. to be less interesting 
for students than the fieldsite experiences. Originally, we intended to have 
discussions after each fieldsite experience, so that students could pool ideas, 
but this never eventuated. We feel that all sessions would be better 
. conducted at the fieldsite, where input and practice could be closely related. 
Feedback from both teachers and students confirmed that the interaction 
with the children was seen to be the central part of the program. Teachers 
commented that the students 'contacted children well and communicated 
with them fluently and easily', and *they were task-oriented, purposive and 
interactive'. Students for their part said that *. . . the teachers were willing 
to co-operate with us when we came ... we did learn from the 
experience—how to co-operate with the children*. *I enjoyed the time we 
spent with the children, 1 feel I learned quite a bit about children's 
Iwhaviour. However, I do not feel that preschool traching is what I would 
like to do.' 

Across the Proicct the previously established film groups, discussion 
groups, high sch^l student interaction programs and personal 
development courses have been continued successfully and we intend to 
extend th^ contributions wherever possible in 1978. 

All in all we feel more positive alK>ut the potentialities for realistic 
school-community involvement in the forthcoming years as teachers and 
parents appreciate the mutual benefits that sucH co-operation engenders. 
Certainly the continuous support of the. administrators within the 
Education Department will assist in bringing the schools closer to the 
communities the^^ serve. 

(Mt DruUt Early Childhood Project, Third Annual Report, 1978) 

Another approach started in the infants school was to offer courses 
to parents in nominated areas, with the emphasis placed iipon active . 
parental involvement" in school activities. The following describe 
outreach activities at one sphool. ' . 
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Outreach to the Community 

Early in March letters were sent to all of the parents in the five classes 
which included Home base children and about 70 of thtse >vere returned. 
Some parents indicated ttmt they had no time, or interest in involvement in 
school activities, but the majority of the replies indio^ed one or more 
preferences. The options were: 

1 Assistance in pre-reading and pre-writing exj 

2 Assistance in language activiti^ (listening and talking with children) ^ 

3 Assistam^ in number activities ^ 
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, 4 Regular parent discussion imetiiigs X 

5 Belonging to a school (Virilization, ^ti^Uay library 

6 Helping to form a co^nmunity supp<Ht group , 

The four most popular choices were 1, 2, and 3, the class centred ones. 
Qass teachers were asked to provide tiioK they would prefer to havf 
parents in t}»ir classrooms. "Two teachers had an open view of the program, 
the other tiyo preferred a^istaiKe^lH spedfic times when the focus was pre-' 
reading or writing, craft and creative activities. However, oiw of these was 
prepared to involve' parents in number work. Whenever selection 1 was 
indicate the teacher became responsible for interesting the parent and 
planning the level of involvement. In the case of options 2 and 3 the 
program adviser offored wor,kshops with limited baby-mindiitg facilities. 

Language Workshop for Parents 

1 - ■ • 

The initial enrohnott for this group was 24 Ijout the membership did not 
remain constant thrcmghout tiu seven se^ons. The effective enrolment ^fm 
\l but tlwse mothers (no fathers attei^ed) saw the sessions through hi spite 
^ acute accommodation problems. Some of the mothei^ who failed to 
continue did so because they preferred the practical aspect of classroom 
assistance to thtOTetical discussion and worksnop activities. The workshops 
began with an empha^ upon the motb^'s role hi determining the growth 
of the child's langime and jnofed on through listening le^nrcises to a' 
discussion' of the p^Sttom of language acquisition, and the emergence of 
language disordors in iht early years. Samt of the mothers' listening, 
experiences took place In the clas^^m, oth^ at home, and the latfier were 
of sp«dal interest b«»u^ vtuM mothm were not aware of their own 
children's speech and language at this level Of specificity. The Laura Lee 
(Lee. 1975) syntax analysis was usai. Of the mothers who participated in 
and became involvt^ in language interaction with duidr^, 8 had been in 
pie Home based prc^^ram hi \sm. One of these w^ ect^ded by Tracher I 
in lus own classroom by m<»ns of i^oup and individual work with 3 oi; 4 
children using the Peabqdy teadiixig kit. The TCQnaining opportunittes 
existed only in the language r<»ource room, a with<hawal room for tenguage 
enrichment. The partici^tio^ of mothers in the language resouiwroom 
proved to be a valuab^ one beciause— ' 

h gave the teachw at teast some opportunity to break down, the 
with?b-awal das^ into manageable groups for lai^uage hiteraction; . 
^it gave mothers opportuirftl«. f or taking initiatives under supervision; 
and ' ' ' - 

mothers could learn a great deal fij^m the language r^utoe teacher. 

Toys which were provide from Bernard van Les^ar Foundation fiipds for- 
parent involvement woe supi^ed for this clas^oom. The m^ority of these 
were selnned, by mothei^ afta tbey h^ already haii some experiem^ of 
leveb and neods. Attendance of numieni'was l^sed cm. a weekly 6^ bi'-w^kly 
commitment lasting about one and a half hours. I^iriiig thb peiiod, tt^ 
different witffl^wal ^ups would have experieseed so^e interaction with 
mothers when they were available. However, the numb«- of regular helpers 
dwindled over t^ year du^ to iUsess, emi^loym^ of the mother, and 
personal factors Hke lack of coiifid|nce in interac^ve ski&s. Imuffidei^t 
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support was available for this group who could have used the full partici- 
pation of the program assistant in the early stages of this work since the 
number of children with structural and functional language difficulties in 
the whole of the Infants Department was quite large. Moreover, teachers 
are not generally equippal with adequate screening or diagn(»tic 
procedures for the selection of the most needy children. Many of the 
children are referred for behavioural reasons rather than for language 
defects. 

The most valuable lesson from this attempt-was that there is a pool of 
talent available for such individual work with children, but that it requires 
development. Support from the teacher is necessary at first because the 
belief exists in the minds of the parents and teachers that developing 
children's language is a specialist skill. It was possible to incorix)rate some 
parents who had not attended the workshops, .into the language activities 
once the routines had been established. Three mothers gave so much of their 
time thai they developed initiative, one undertaking some self-instruction in 
DISTAR language screening (Engelman and Bruner, 1972). 

Parent training in structured teaching was not a new concept at Bidwill. 
However, its use in the language resource room^ for infants classes had not 
pr^iously occurred. Plans were made to begin training a small group of 
mothers in DISTAR Language 1 early in 1979, ^ 

One unintended outcome was the effective learning achieved by two 
mothers whose own children wefe defective in communication skills. In one 
case the mother participated in language r^ource room activities twice a 
week, and in part of this time interacted with her own child as well as 
/others. In the other, the mbther benefited from workshops and private 
^discussions and practical implementation at home. 

Mqthematics ]^orkshops 

Although as many mothers nominated numbers as a *helper' subject, only 5 
aetive members remained at the end of the 5 sessions. This was attribut<^J to 
the lower level of confidence in mathematics than in language skills. 
However, the anxieties expressed by mothers suggested that they wished to 
understand how tq help their children with homework rathef than to teach 
mathematics in the classtoom. At the end of the second session one mother 
voiced her difficulty in connecting the workshops with actual number tasks 
in the classrcK>m. Following this, two demonstration lessons wiere provided 
by teacher 1 and teacher 3 and created interest in Cuisenaire and other 
concrete activities. The theme of the mathematics workshops was set by the 
Nuffield film *Maths with Everything' and the mothers of preschool-age 
children found it most interesting because thtir children could be observed 
learning mathemathics through play. Had permanent workshop accom- 
mcxiation been available, the quality and enjoyment of these sessions would 
have increased due to the number who wished to be able to follow some of 
the Nuffield activities. Teachers 3 and 4 made use of four of the 5 workshop 
mothers when tjhey were available and ^e them considerable support in 
lesson preparation so that they were able to take charge of an activity table 
with eight of more children at a time. The reniaining *maths mother' 
assisted in class 5 and was nQt observed by the adviser. Toys were bought 
with the mothers* activeJnvolvement;^but the preparation of these for 
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classroom use proved to be a long and difficult task an|d on the "^ole the 
mothers preferred to use teadh^ prepared materials, altjliough oi^lncHher 
was unusually rsounxful developing ideas fojr the group. 

One problem with mathematics involvement is that it needs to \x more 
systematic than other helping tasks, so that regular attendance by the 
mother is dc^abie. Such is not possible when ilhi^s«i of the children and 
other faiffly problems intervene. A terg^ P°°^ of -mother helpers would 
reduce this problem to some extent, but not do away with it altog^her 
because contiQuity of expeii^ice is imp<»tant to the mother jn developing 
the cono^. These four motlttrs did have the capacity to understand the' 
child's difficulty in acquiring a concept This meant that they could be 
trained hs testers to assist in data «}Uection at the end of the year. (Mt- 
Ehiiitt Early Childhood Project, Fourth Annual Report, 1979) 

In all of these activities the teachers and their attitude were the key 
factors in determining how endeavours successfully bechme realities; 
sbmc were more skilful thaa others. At times §omc expressed 
^di^^ppointmeitf at the numbo* of parents who were continually 
involved. Relk>ns for tlil^ fluett^tions were discussed by teachers and 
parents and generally these discussions #;re pc^tively reinforcing to 
both groups. Tcadiers for ti^ part realized the effects which long- 
established practices had od parental attitudes and on s>arc$nts' 
subsequent wilHngness to participate. Parents for their part gained a 
greater understanding of teachers' anxieties, such as *It's like teaching 
in a goldfish bowl with all the parents around ^ . .1 have to watch 
myself all the time*. Such natural anxieti« usually disappeared over 
timO' as an atmosphere of muttlal tni$t w^ established. Furtlfer, 
teachers came to r^ize that tjieir expectation of getting'*aU parents 
actively invoWed was unrcalistk. Through inddehtal and planned 
discussions the teachers gained greater in^ghts into the life-styles of 
parents and into the daily events of tlK ar«. Consequently tochers*, 
own expectations were mwilfted by thet^ilities faced by s<Hne parents, 
and usually morp positive and realistic expectations developed over the 
years. Certainly at the'cnd of the Proje9t hanhonious and productive 
relationships between the^}ioot1md the community were sU-engthened. 

A number of oth» actiyitics promoted by schools, teachers, parents 
and commumty groups to filter school-community relationships are 
summarized bdow. , , 

1 Speciial booklets were prepared for parents to explain the aims and 
practices of tbe various programs. 

2 Regular newsletters were sent to ali parents to k^ep them informed* 
about researdi finding^ an4 developments. 

3 ^Feedback was provided to parents concerning their child*s progress 

at school. , * < " 

4»Inservice conferen^ were run to.^n insight into^ cpnununity 
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expectations of their school and to involve the community more irt 

curriculum planning. ' ' ■ 
5 The Self-Help Establishment (SHE) was set by the Home-h««ed 

program for women wishing to talk to someone about any topic. 
-6 A talking forum was instigated where intense discussion could take 

place. 

7 Parents were entouraged to be present in classrooms." 

8 Teachers made themselves available to talk with, parents who 
expressed concern about their children and to visit families at home. 

9 Teachers sent home a precis of planned activities vyith suggestions to 
be-followed up by parents. 

Other groups were taken specifically by parents to ensure their own 
participation and improve school-community links. Groups of parents 
organized a toy and book library for members of the community, and 
informal group meetings were arrangol to discuss |ssues concerning 
their children and the school. In the classroom, parents prepared 
materials, took part in day-jo-day school af^irs and became involved 
in school policy-making. , 

What did Parents and the Community think about the Project's 
Activities? 

Before the Project was officially launched in 1975, there were numerous 
meetings with officials and school administrators from Mt Druitt about 
the proposed developments. While there were a number of meetings 
and interviews with parents, it may be said that the majority of local 
families did not know about, or comprehend the- Project's goals. A 
variety of activities were undertaken to publicize the Project's 
intentions for children, schools and parents. These included calling 
public and school meetings with parents and teachers, using the media 
to publicize the Project's activities and sj?ending counfless hours talking 
with various parental and community groups about the hoped-for 
outcomes. • ' ' ^ 

In spite of this, there were still parents who did not understand the 
Project's objectives. It was necessary to reach such parents and to try to 
•explore their views so their parental • ideas oould play a role ia 
formulation and evaluation of the goals. Further, it was necessary to 
understand the particular patterns of parental attitudes to; and 
perceptions about, the different |>rogr4ms, in order to have any 
adequate explanation of their varying effects on children, parents an$i 
the community. 

To achieve these ends, a number of formal and informal evaluation 
methods wsre used. For the formal evaluation, interview schedules were- 
developed for the preschool and Kindergarten years. 
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Table 7.1 Parents' Exjpectatioi^Perceptioiis about Preschool (PEPI) 
Classification of Objectives 

General developmental objectives 

Cognitive Logical thtnkin^j(e«g-^s$l»ce, time, number concepts) 
Representation-jV^^al (e.g. language) « 

expressive (e.g. divergent prcKluction: dramatic play, 
' creatlw activities) 

Affective Personal ahitudes an<l$kills (e.g* independence, confidence) 
Social attitudes and skiUs (e.g. co-operation, conciliation) 

Psychomotor Fine motor skills 

Gross motcH* skills ' " 

Sp€;pfic school objectives 

SchooNrelated Academic and social skills, styles, behaviours 

sjciils (e.g. shap^, letter r^c^nition, attentiveness, body maintenance skills, 

. .obedience to rules) 



Parents' Expectations and Perceptions about Preschool 

The schedule, Parents' Expectations/Perceptions of Preschool (PEPI), 
was developed to detennine parental expectations and perceptions 
about the different progranis* To facilitate discussion, an interview 
format was used m which parents could state their expectations of the 
* program at tHe beginning of the yeai ind then later state their 
perceptions about pr^hoo|. education. Space was provided to rea)rd 
general discussion as well as their response to a structured $et of items. 
Opening probes preceded the structured section to allow spontaneous 
or prepared comment and so that particular issues or ^problems' could 
be taken up throughout the^ session. 

The structured format^ was copipiled to represent the goal 
behaviours for preschcH>l-age children from thr^ sources: 

1 the major dimensions specified in the objectives of the five programs, 
that is both general developmental and particular school skills and 
attitudes, as set out in Table 7.i ; 

2 general developmental and specific age-related behaviours; and 

3 parents* si^iflc expectations of pr^chobl programs for themselves 
' and their children. ^ • 

An exhaustive list of behaviours was generate from these sources, then 
rationalized for their signiHcance and variability. Items were grouped 
into a general develop^nedtal xt and a specjfic school set. This was not 
to refine necessarily indei:^ndent, substantive conceptual areas, bur 
rather to classify the range of obj^ives in order to facilitate coverage 
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and reduce redundancy. Nor did all objectives have a similar level of 
specificity, as some took in whole developmental areas (language), 
others crossed areas («:hool comi:^ence) and still others were peculiarly 
idiosyncratic (argumentative), after* the forms used by parents in 
exploratory discussions, ftems derived from each of the areas were trial 
tested and then redrafted ,to overcome language or conceptual 
difficulties. 

PEPI was administered to parents at the beginning of the year (for 
their expectations) and again at the end of the year (for their 
perceptions). One hundred parents of children attending the five 
preschool programs were randomly elected for interview (twenty from 
each program). These pareftts were contacted by letter and asked either 
to attend interviews at the preschools or at home. The acceptance rate 
by parents for the interviews at the beginning of the year was ninety- 
four per cent and at the end, eighty-seven per cent, 

The interview procedure first asked parents to rate their child on a 
number of behaviours in order to make p^ents focus on si^ific rather 
than on the global or idolized behaviours frequently reported in such 
studjes. The other purpose in starting with the behaviour inventory was 
to establish some normative base, and so provide parents with a 
comprehensive set of behaviours to use in forming their 
expectations/perceptions of preschool for their children, which was the 
next task. Both at the beginning and end of the year, parents were asked 
a number of open and structural questions. Finally, parents were asked 
to indicate how their child's attendance at preschool would/did affect 
themselves. 

To facilitate data collection and to ensure that Project personnel did 
not either overtly or covertly influence the responses, the interviews 
were conducted by two mothers living in Mt Druitt who were trained in 
interviewing ta;hniques. , 

All open-ended responses were subjected to a content analysis to 
organize the information into categories, first of all to appYoximate the 
structured items and then to identify other areas. Simple tallies for the 
categories were then made within programs. Frequency distributions 
were made for the expectation/perception inventory to obtain a ranking 
of items, and means w^re calculated for each item across sites and 
subjected |o an analysis of variance to determine differ6n9es among 
programs. Similarly, an analysis of variance was performed on means» 
of items from the behaviour inventory. 

Parents' ratings of their child's behaviour at the Ixpnning and end o£ 
the year The ranking oi r«ponscs to the beginning and end of,j{«ar ^ 
adminfstrations 8f the behaviour ratings of PEPI afc shown i?f Table 
7.2. At the beginning of the year most parents saw children as 
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Table 7.2 Parents' Ratings of Preschool Children's Behaviours from 
PEPI 

^ f ^ ^ 

» I ■ ..■ I ■ II I I ■ I I I , I ■ H I i «M I Mill !■■ I 

Rank 



Hon 


February November 


46 Feed self 


I 


1 
1 


38 Understand instructions 


. J 


Q 


32 Is curious 


i» 


V 


3 Knows what things are for (tools, kitchen things) 
33 Toilets self 


J 


A 
■f 




1 


13 Knows sizes: bigger, smaller 


c 


« 


36 Can climb 


7 


o 


50 Remembers things (recalls events, ston^) 


fi 
o 




49 Sings songs, says rhymes 


0 
0 


\*» 


52 Asks questions (for information, to find out about things) 


in 

ivr 


7 


15 Can assemble things (beads, jigsaw, construction sets) 


11 


14 


39 'ReadsVLo6ks at lK>oks 


\1 


10 


47 Plays make-believe games 


1^ 




43 Well co-ordinated * 






29 Asks for stories (to be told, read) 




27 


23 Can get things to work (toys, telephone) 


15 


29* 


30 Speaks ctewly 


17 


18 


19 Independent 


lO 


20 


I Communicates easily 


10 


ly 


24 Can match things that are the same (colour, shape, size) 


j(\ 


11 


14 iPlays imaginatively with toj^ " 




IS 


44 Follows directions 


Mt 


^1 

Li 


26 Dresses self 






35 Argumentative 




17 


S Can catch thin^ (balls) 


7S^> 


7t 


2 Counts things 




11 


27 Confident 






i3 Makes up own stories 


9fi 
ZO 


11 


37 Shares thin^ (toys) 




7S 

A? 


48 Knows colours (names) 




SO 


20 Co-operative^ with adults 


in 


X7 


28 Tantrums wfien frustrated 




Al 


54 Gets attention the right way 






4 Concentrates on things 




\)b 


31 Can predict outcomes of actions (If I do ihis then "X") 


1^ 


7il 


7 Listens carefully 


36 • 


42 


45 Self-controlled 


37" 


40 


17 Takes care of belongings (clothes, toys) 


38" 


39 


42 ^asiiy^ distracted 


•39 


41'* 


22 Finishes diiiljgs (tasks, puzzles) 


39 


38 


12 Talks about he/she feels 


41 


36 


55 Dcpcildcm on mothor 


42 


52 • 


18 Organizes gam^, plays with c{ihm 


43 


44 


25 dan explain thin^ (tow thln^ w<Hi^, cause-effect) 


44* 


31* 


34 Anxious Jf 


43 


46 


51 Plans, thinks how to do things first 


.46 


48 


21 Shy with adults 


47 


SO 


40 Understands about tin^ (days, s^|i»nc^) 


48 


46 


10 Copi^ letter shapes (writ^ name) 

• 


49 


35 
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9 


Table 7.2 continued 

1 . ... 






Rank 


Item 


I^ebruary November 


1 1 Disrupts play with other chitdren 
9 Draws piauces with a lot of detail 

41 Knows left from right 
8 Knows letters of the alphal^t 

16 Prefers to play^alone ' 
6 Shy with other children 


50 53 

51 45 
52" 48" 
53" 50" 
54 / " 55 
55" . '54 


* Differences anionic {KOgram means significant at p < 0.05. 
^ Differences among program means significant p < 0.01. 



competent in Ixxiy maintenance skills (feeding, toiletihg, dressing), able 
to understand instructions and remember things, as physically 
competent (able to climb, assemble things, co-tfrdinatcd), and as good 
communicators who were curious and imaginative. Few saw their 
children as shy or anxious with other children or adults, or overly 
dependent upon them. Children were not viewed as being disruptive, 
but they were cbrisidered unable to plan or organize their own play and 
remain self-directed and controlled. Moreover, they had none of the 
skills required for reading and v«iting and were not able to listen 
carefully, or concentrate on finishing tasks. Co-operation v«th adults 
was. minimal and parents believed that their children did not use 
appropriate ways of gaining their attention. 

At the end of year sessions parents were asked to describe the ways in 
which their children had changed over the y^^ Parents from the 
Home-based and Contemporary Programs were clearly the most vocal. 
Many cognitive and affective behaviour changes wei;e described. The 
' most frequently mentionwi (by more than half the parents) were 
particular competencies, both school-related (colours, numl^, 
shapes, sizes) and general developmental behaviours (self-direction, 
niaturity) as well as language skills. 

Almost as many parents listed increased sociability of their children, 
who were now less shy and able to mix better with other children. 
Children were also judged to be more independent. Home-based 
parents reported more db^encc among their children. Negative 
behaviours (being more argumentative, ^grcssive and so on) were rare 
(less than five per cent of response), but were more frequent for both 
the Contemporary and Home-based Programs. 

Parents obviously perceived their children as developing higher levels 
of skill in all of the areas listed and specifically as having developed 
more independent, confident and co-operative behaviours. Ratings of 
argumentativeness and shyness; howevo", r«nained the same. 

Quite consistent ratings were made across the programs. At the 
beginning of the year only ten of the fifty-five items had significantly 
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different mean scorc/^across the five programs (see Table 7.2), with 
both the Behaviourist and Competency Programs' ratings higher than 
the others -and the Homerbascd Program's ratings consistently lowest 
(for eight of the ten). At the end of the year, eight iten^had 
significantly different ratings across the four programs, including four 
of the items from the first administration of PEPI. Again, on these few 
items, the Behaviourist and Competency Programs rated consistently 
higher than the other programs and Home-based ratings were lower on 
all nine. • ^ 

Parents most wanted opportunities for contact with other children 
so that their children might become less shy, more confident and better 
able to co-operate with others. They exi^cted preschool to facilitate 
children's cognitive development and make some start at teaching skills. 
Preschool resources— fadliti^, equipment and trained teachers with 
different skills and ideas were valued. The slow ease into the schooling 
environment was exprcted to be an important preparation for 'formal' 
schooling. 

Some doubts about the possible eff^ts of preschool were expressed 
('might not work out*, *child might be too young to cope with 
separation', 'five days might too many at this age'). 

Parents of the children in the four centre-based programs more 
frequently listed social objectives as being desirable with 
^ cognitive/school-related objectives being rated lower. Home-based 
parents perceived preparation for school as important. 

Parents' expectations about their child's attendance at preschool In the 
structured section of the interview parents were definite about 
the types of learning and behavioural styles and skills which they 
expected preschool to develop in their children. Attention styles were 
rated highly (concentration, listcnmg, non-distractibility, perseverance) 
as well as general cognitive skills (understanding instructions, under- 
standing what things are for, explanation, communication). 
Socialization for co-operation and conformity was also exp«:ted 
(co-operative play, self-contt<^, obedience, reduced tantrums, sharing 
attention appropriately, co-operation with adults). Some specific 
content was expected: number, singing, co-ordination, colour identifi- 
cation, left/right discrimination and speech, but this was seen within a 
broad and flexible perepective. Traditional content (beginning mathe- 
matics, reading, writing) was given a more moderate emphasis. The 
Bank Street College Interview (1973) obtained a similar emphasis for 
traditional/academic content, but lower exp^tations of social/personal 
development. Qenerally psychomotor, body maintenance and 
divergSnt/play activities were the lowest rated (toilet, feed, dress self; 
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climb, catch; draw pictures, play make-believe games, curiosity, 
imaginative play, make-up stories). 

Sbcteen of the fifty-five itcins Were rafted differently across the 
groups of parents enrolling their' children in tl^e various programs (see 
Table 7.3). The parents of children in the Behaviourist, Competency 
and Contemporary Programs rated their children higher on most of the 
items than did the parents of children enrolled in the Cognitive 
Program, while Homc-basaJ parents rated their children lowest on 
thirteen of the items. 

It was clear that the parents' expectations of preschool were affected 
by children's panicular behaviours and skills, and were not simple 
reproductions of acceptable values. Children were seen to be competent 
in b<xJy maintenance skills so these were given low priorities - for a 
preschool program, as were play and expr^ive activities. The skills 
seen to be undeveloped, i.e. mreful listening, concentration and per- 
severance with tasks,' had priortty. Similafly, an emphasis on socializing 
children into co^i^rative int^ctions with other children and adults 
was valued highly. The traaitional content areas remained only 
moderately important for children of this age. 

Parents' perceptions about tfwir child's attendance at preschool At 
the end of the year the parents were interviewed ag^in to determine their 
perceptions about the children's attendance at preschool (s^ Table 
7.3). In contrast to their expectations parents rat^ cognitive (logical 
and school-related) skills, styles (concentration, persev^ance) and 
language skills as having been most affected by attendance at preschool. 
Personal skills (independence, confid«»i(^, assertiveness) and social 
skills (co-operation) were also s^ to have bcfn developed. Parents of 
children in the Contemporary Program particularly mentioned the 
traditional preschool area^ (craft, puzzles, games, songs, rhymes), while 
the Home-based parents were most aware of the preparation for school 
which the program had provided. 

Preschool was seen to have substantial effects over the range of 
chUdren's behaviours and skills. Not all changes noticed over the year 
were seen to result from pr^hool attendance, but preschool had 
improved children's confidence, their ability to understand instructions 
and to make explanations. Children were rated as asking more 
qu^tions, listening more carefully, increasing their school abilities 
, (number, singing, copying letter shapes), and were more interested in 
looking at books and listening to stories. They were rated as being less 
dependent upon adults and more sharing with other children. As well 
the children were rated as becoming more curious and interest«l in 
make believe games. 
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Table 7.3 Parents' Exfiectatioos and Perceptioi^ of Preschool from 
PEPI 



Item 



Total Vo response 
Expectations Perceptions Rank 



Differcm:^ 
between 
ranks 
greater than 
4 



7 Listens carefully 

38 Understamls instructions 

4 Concentration 
3 Knows what things are for 

16 Co-operative play 
2 Counting 

45 Self-control 

49 Sing 

, i Communication 

43 Co-or(&iation 

44 Obedient 

48 Ictentiflcatiim of colours 

27 Confidence 
42 Distrtetability (less) 

22 Hnishes things 

24 Matches things 

25 Explains things 
41 Left/right discrimination 

17 Cares for things 

28 Tantrums (less) 
37 Sham 

52 Asks questions 

30 Speaks clearly 

54 Gets attention right way 

12 Talks Bhtfii feelings 
20 Co-op^frai& with adults 
40 Underst^i^ time 

50 Remembers things* 

51 Plans 

8 Letters of alphabet 

10 Copies letter shap^ 
15 Assonbles things 

13 Knows sizes 

23 Gets things to work 

29 Asks for stories • 

31 Prediction 

39 'R^ds* books 
19 Independence 

11 Disruptive (less) 

53 Mak^ up stories* 

14 Ima^native p^y ^ ^ 
35 Argumentativj^ Oess) ^ 

55 'Dependents <mi motJ» ptss) 
6 Shy with child2en.(less) 

32 Curit^ty 

5 Cratches 




96.8« 


76.8 


1 


11 


-10 


9S.8 


92.6 


2 


1. 


*• 


94.7 


68.4 


3 


21 


-18 


93.7 


, 84.2 


4 


6 




91.6 


76.8 


5 


11 


-6 


90.5* 


84.2 


6 


6 


- 


^.5 


* 56.8 


6 


34 


-28 


90.5 


91.6 


6 


4 


- 


89.5 


75.8 


9 


14 


-5 


^.5 


56.8 


9 


34 


-25 


89.5 


53.7 


9 


37 ' 


-28 


S9.S 


81.1 


9 


9 


- 


88.4 


82.1 


13 


8 


+ 5 


88.4 


48.4 


13 


41 


-28 


86.3 


65.3 


15 


24^ 


-9 


86.3 


, 92.6 


15 


1 


-/H4 


86.3 


87.4 


15 


5 


+ 10 


86.3 


41.1 


15 


46 


-31 


85.3« 


48.4 


19 


41 


-22 


85.3« 


48.4 


19 


41 


-22 


8S.3 


68.4 


19 


20" 


- 


85.3 


81.1 


19 


9 


+ 10 


84.2 


54.7 


23 


36 


813 


84.2 


38.9 


23 


49 


-26 


83.2b 


53.7 


25 


37 . 


-12 


83.2 


62.1 


25 


30 


-5 


83.2» 


57.9« 


25 


33 


+ 8 


83.2 


72.6 


25 


17 


+ 8 


83.2 


63.2 


25 


27 






43.2 


30 • 


44 


-14 


81.1 


67.4 


31 


22 


+9 


81.1 


76.8 


31 


11 


+ 20 


80.0 


92.6 


33 


1 


+ 32 


m.o- 


69.5 


33 


19 


+ 14 


80.0 


. 63.2 


33 


27 


+ 6 


80.0 


67.4 


33 


22 


+ 11 


80 J3 


75.8 ■ 


33 


14 


+ 19 


78.9« 


71.6 


38 


18 


+ 20 


•73.7 


41.1 


39 


46 


-7 


72.6« 


62.1" 


40 


30 


- +10 


70.S 


62.10 


41 


30 


+ 11 


69.5 


23.2 


42 


S3 


-9 


67.0 


75.8 


43 


14 


+ 29 


65.3»> 


51.6 


44 


40 




6S.3b 


65.3 


44 


24 " 


+':aJ' 


62.1 


40.0 


46 


48 





er|c 
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Table 7.3 continued I 

^ — 

Totar% response Differences 

between 

Item Expectations Perceptions Rank ranks 

greater than 

\ 4 



34 Anxiety (less) 


62.1 


35.8 


* 

46 


51 


-5 


26 Dresses self 


63.2 


30.5 


48 


52 




21 Shy with adults (l«ss) 


S8;9 


43.2 


49 


44 


+ 5 


47 Plays make-bdieve games 


58.9« 


65.3 


49 


24 


+ 25 


18 Organizes games 


56.8 


52.6 


51 


39 


+ 12 


33 ToUets self 


53.7b 


20.0 


52 


54 




9 Draws detailed pictures 


47.4 


63.2«> 


53 


27 


+ 26 


46 Feeds self 


, 47.4»» 


13.7 


53 


55 




36 Climbs 


27.4* 


37.9t> 


55 


50 


+ 5 



Note Sixteen items rnponse nUe>75%, perceived effect of preschool 

Three items no response rate >75%, perceived effect of pr^hool 
» Differences across sites significant at p < 0.05 
" Differences across sites ^gnificant at p < 0.01 " 



, Whereas expectations had differs! across programs for sixteen out 
of fifty-five items, . perceptions were much more consistent. Only five 
out of fifty-five items (items 9, 14, 36, 40, and 53) attained significance, 
and these all had low priority, rendering such significance of little 
practical consequence. Clearly, given the more divergent expectations 
of parents across programs at the beginning of the year, and the 
minimal divergence at tile eijji, there had been no substantial 
differential ^fects on thk perceptions - of parents of the different 
programs. The impact of ^ic preschool exj^rience was to sensitize 
parents to cognitive/school-related objectives, substituting these for 
their previous i^rsonal/social prioriti^. While the range of skills and 
behaviours is still wide within groups, the impact of the prcsdtool 
programs across groups is consisttotly perceived, and valued by ^ 
parents. The most unexpected ratings were the increased independence 
which children displayed and their increase in imaginative play (s* 
Messinger et al., 1976:21). 

Preschool was rated as having had little effect on the body 
maintenance skills alr^dy acquir«l and was ineffective in reducing 
argumentativeness or teaching appropriate attention acquiring 
strategies, «>ntrary to parents* exi^tations. No t^ianges in obedience 
or tantrum behaviour were raited, nor ^d children take more care of 
their belongings. Some qqmtdnt. ar^as, too, were little af- 
fected—knowing letters of tb<(alphabct, spcd^h clarity; left/right dis- 
crimination and co-ordinadofld 
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The interview format of PEPI raises some problems for 
interpretatioi). Although the itms were representative, some parents 
responded differently to the structure set from the open probes. For 
example, although Home-based parents were more spontaneously 
detailed and enthusiastic about the Home-based Program (open), when 
asked to rate some behaviours (structured), they rated lower than 
school-based programs. Perhaps the very individual, ongoing 
discussion between Home-based teachers and parents has established 
more specific, immediate priorities. Or the impacts of the program may 
have been somewhat outside the child-focused developmental/school 
areas covered in PEPI. 

When asked in the October interview what were the most im]K)rtant 
things preschool should have done^ most parents reiterated general 
social objectives (especially contact with other children; independence 
from mother). Language and communication skills were mentioned, as 
were some cognitivc/sch(K}l skills (numl^, letters). Only two parents 
suggested particular things that should have been taught (riding and 
associated skills) while most mentioned that more had been achieved 
than thay had expected. 

PEPI items repriescated the specific goals for each of the programs. 
As such, parents' initial rankings of the goals and ratings of the 
children's behaviour provided an imFK>rtant perspective. To enable 
teachers to consider parents' exi^tations in developing programs, 
group data from the first interview session were analysed and discussed. 
The usefulness of this prCHredure varied. The Home-based teachers us^ 
the information to plan some aspects of their approach and as a general 
starting point for syst^atic discussion of a range of developmental'and ° 
school issues. Some school-base^ teachers used the information as 
background for sessions with parents during which the differences 
between parent expectations and program objectives, both for 
individual children and schooling generally, were discussed. 

Parents* ratings of children's Iwhaviour were perhaps more 
interesting to the school-based teachers with more defmite competency 
orientations. Similarities and differences betw^n parent and teacher 
ratings of behaviours were 'discussed. Observation sessions and 
evaluation strat^iw were planned by some^ teachers to follow up with 
parents. 

Parent-focused expectations and pei^ptions As well as asking the 
parents for their exp^tations/perceptions about their . child's 
attendance at preschool, they were also ask«i how they bdieved Sjuch 
attendance would benefit thonselves. School-bas^ parents reported 
far fewer benefits to themseh^ directly than did Home-based parents. 
Unlike the Messinger et aL (1976) Hndings, parents expected only 
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indirect benefits to themselves. Home-bas^ parents said they had 
become better teachers, were more able to manage their children, were 
more inter^ted in them, understood them beHer and spent moi;^ time 
now with them, and were .glad of the chance to meet regularly with 
teachers and othv parents. 

Many, school-based parents found they had mofe time to themselv^ 
or to spend with otho* children, while some enjoyed the break from 
children and were happy about the child's new found in^ei^ndence and ^ 
interests. Others mis^ the cQnstancy of contact and felt more isolated 
in the community. Spme mentioned the organizational difficulti^ 
involved in taking and collecting their children from preschool. 

Parents were keen to see their child coping with the pr^hool 
situation before beginning schooling. They feh that preschool did 
prepare their children for schooling. Most also. expected to learn more 
about children through ^ their involvement and' said that this had 
happened. Further, they highly valued the skills of teachers. 

Home-based parents fotmd that they were involvol in school 
organization more than parents at other centres, who found themselves 
less involved than they had anticipated. Some parents received 'more 
help than they had expected in coping with problems associated with 
their children. 

Summary of the PEPl preschool data Parents most expected 
preschool to develop a, range of scxial behaviours (co-operation, 
compliance) in the children and then certain cognitive/academic skills 
(communication, explanation, counting, prediction, and so on). 

Although most ratings of the effects of preschool were below what 
parents had expected, they ^leverthdess remained quite high and 
priorities were mostly [met. Cognitive/academic effects were the most 
obvious areas that parents judged to have been affected by the 
preschool programs, while the childi'en's communication skills and 
compliant styi^ were least affected. 

The PEPI interview has provided some clear indications of the ways 
in which parents view^l the preschool programs. This knowledge 
enabled program development to become an interactive proc^ where 
priorities could be determined and worked for m the confidence of a 
certain home and school wnsistency. Moreover, the efficacy or 
arbitrariness of school objectives was able to be evaluated in a broader, 
moi'e Representative a}ntext. Likewise, parents were given a wider set of 
objectives and strategic to.comider, and the merits of other ways and 
mean^ \eTe consider«1.10pen discussion of the issues involved in 
curriculum development had. the potential to generate responsive 
rationale and evaluation criteria. 

The preschool situation has proven extremely viable for such 
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schemes, since stress on achieving particular school outcomes has not 
yet become predominant. At the same time the preschool location, in 
somt ways outside the schooling mainstream, may remain exceptional 
in its responsiveness. Consolidating the legitimacy of initial interactive 
processes is therefore necessary at the outset, if broadly based 
r^ponsive programs are to be nmintained. ' 

Parent's Expectations and Perceptions about Kindergarten 

In recording parent's expectations and p^ceptions about the preschool 
programs, PEPI was child focused and treated children's behaviours 
somewhat independently of familial and schooling cont^ts. 
Consequently, during discussions of how the Project was going to 
collect parental data in the Kindergarten year» it was decided to broaden 
the focus of the interviews, and to this end a new instrument* Parents' 
Perceptions of Programs (PAPP), was developed. It was multi-faceted 
and had four sections focusing on a range of issues within the context of 
the schools' programs. These sections dealt with ccMnmunication 
between parents and schools, parents' Involvement with schools, 
parents' perceptions of programs, and parents as teachers of- their own 
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children. Descriptions of these four sections, the data colIe(;tio.n 
procedures used |uid the restdts of data analysis follow. 
Data collection procedures Independent interviewers met with parents^ 
at school or at home to a>mplete the survey. The resfKinse, rate (kept 
appointments) was lower than for the PBPi int^ew^ at preschopl. 
(However, parents of preschool children were more likdy to keep 
appointments.) Particular or urgent issues arising from the interviews 
were directly referred to teachers or otho' agencies. A meeting of ail 
t^hers was held to discuss general ^es arising from the survey, 
espenalty the need to develop more effectiv^ communicationf^ with 
parents and the significance for program implementation of the impact 
of parents' exf^ations and perceptions. 

Unlike PEPI data, PAPP data were only collected at the end of the 
. Kindergartein year. Further, it should be rememtered that, while data 
were' collected from parents of the children previously enrpU«] in the 
Home-based Program, therer was no direct continuation of that 
program into Kindergarten. Hence the Home-based parents' respo^s^^, 
reflect their childrch's exigences in the Kindergarten classes '^dfthif; ! 
local school where they were enrolled. ' 

Communications hetw^n parents and schools Parents' assessments 
of their children's progress and of the viability of school programs is as 
much dependent jupon the context in which the parents can ^n 
infonnation and/orm attitudes as it is on the child's actual t^haviour, 
judgment and^ls. If parents do not receive reliable inl^rmation from 
schools to ptirm attitude alK>ut their .child's school performance and 
behaviours, they will form erroneous views about these issues. The 
particular behaviours notice in PAPP, therefore, represented parents' 
perceptions within some value cont€»;t and implicit theory of schooling. 
The modification of this context and understanding of schooling 
functions has to bc a significant part of innovative programs. 

In many ways, the various programs attemptecf^f^^^'^ope with these 
'muc& by involving jmrents in decision-making and in the imple- 
mentation of decisions. The first section of the interview surveyed to 
communication system from parents' p^sp^tives: The data in Table 
7,4 indicate that there were variations hi the w^y parents perceiv^ the 
schools, and how the schools informed .the parents about school 
happenings, ki schools where parents were actively involved in school 
activities, contact with the school was a valuable source of information 
(cf. Compct«icy and Coatoapor&ry Ptogtsam), Otherwise parents 
reli»i primarily upon the' ane«iotal information which their diildren 
provided and, to a lesser extent, the more formal not^ sent home from , 
the school. " » - 
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Tj*le 7,4 Pucats' Peitcptloiis of Progruss <PAPP>— 

CommoBlntiaiis lictw«eii Parents and Scliool (Frequencies) 



Program 



Communication between pamits 
and school 



H*b. Behav. Cdnl. C^p. Cog. 









—^^ — 




60.0 


notes 


37.5 


18.2 


18.8 


28.6 


contact 


12.5 


22.7 


62.4 


35.7 


20.0 


diildrea 


43.8 


59.1 


18.8 


35.7 


20.0 


newsletter 


6.2 . 


0 


0 


0 


0 


TuA much 


6.2 


4.4 


25.0 


28.6 


25.0 


some 


43.8 


22.7 


43.8 


21.4 


40.0 


a lot 


50.0 


72.7 


31.2 


50.0 


35.0 


not much 


68.8 


864 


31.3 


71.4 


45.0 




15.0 


13.6 


37.5 


21.4 


40.0 


a UA 


6.2 


0 


31.2 


7.2 


15.0 


iKtt much 


56.2 


27.3 


18.5 


35.7 


25.0 


some 


25.0 


22.7 


31.3 


42.9 


50.0 


a!ot 


18.8 


50.0 


50.2 


21.4 


25.0 


not much 


68.8 


27.2 


12.5 


21.4 


30.0 


some 


18.8 


27.3 


25.0 


42.9 


35.0 


a lot 


12.4 


45.5 


62.5^ 




30.0 


not much 


12.4 


13.6 


18.7 


' 14.3 


5.0 


some 


18.8 


27.3 


25.0 


14.3 


,20.0 


a lot-- 


^.8 


59.1 


56.3 


71.4 


75.0 






81.8 


87.5 


91.9 


60.0 




56«A 


18.2 


12.5 


7.1 


40.0 



1 How do )^ mostly fimt out 
^ about what is going on at 

school? 

2 Do you getHnudi infcraiatioa 
from: ^ ^ 

(a) your child 

(b) other parents 



(c) teachers 



(c) notes from the school 



(f) pther 

\ Do you get enough inf<»rma£i<m 
about how your child k getting, 
' 9n at school ^ ^ 

[ Do you £^ oiough information 
about how to l^Ip your child 
with school work? 



not mudi-vSO.O^ 
some 2S.0 
a lot 254) 

not much 6Z^S 



1.8 



42S 
142 
42-9 



5 Do you get enough information not much 

. about special help/service you some 18-8 

can getfor your child? a lot 25.0 
(counselling etc) 

6 Do you enough infonx^ion not much 62-4 
about things you cbb do for/ some 18.8 
with your cl^d at hoau&7 a lot 18.^ 
(things to get, do) 

7 Do you get enough hiformatlon not much 37.4 
.about what your child is some 43.8 
tdbght? -a tot 18.8 

8 Do ygu get enough information not much 18.8 
about tow your child is tmight? $omt 37.4 

^ a lot 43.8 



59,0 
22.9 
18.1 



15.0 
20.0 
65.0 

30.0 
25.0 
45.0 

70.0 
25.0 

|0 



T 



54.6 


50.0 


57.1 


50.0 


13.6 


!8.8 


14.3 


IS.O 


31.8 


31.2 


2i.6 


35.0, 


22.7 


43.8 


57.1 


30.0 


31.8 


37.4 


7.2 


25.0 


45.5 


18.8 


35.7 


45.0 


!8.2 


6.3 


7.2 


5.0 


27.3 


43.5 


35.7 


30.0 


54.5 


50.2 


57.1 


65.0 
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It is noticeable that contact with the school .did not neces^rily 
provide parents with suffldent information, about their child^n's 
performances. For example, in one of th^ schools where parents had 
relatively high contact (Competency), for^y-two per cent of parents 
daimed that they did not receive a lot of information about how thdr 
children were performing at sdiool. Yet this does pose a conundrum, 
for the $chck>l where i^ents claim^ to receive'the least amount of 
information from children (Behaviourist) had the highest satisfaction 
pereentages f<»- information about how ti» children were getting on at 
school. (It wasjiot possible to test the authenticity of the children's 
information.) Probably the type of information that the children's 
parents in the Behaviourist school r^v^ was perceive to b« more 
directly useful by parents. 

The two prograniS that devoted the greater attention to. informing 
parents about their children's school work and about how parents 
might help their children, and also about Yfhat and how their diildren 
were taught in school, i^x>rded the hi^<st percentage of satisfaction 
from parents (Behaviourist and Cognitive). It is difficult to detomine 
how the parents could have expr^ol high levels of satisfaction about, 
the ways in which the schcK>ls communicate how their diildren wo-e 
taught (cf. Question 8, Table 7.4) without parents having been 
inform^ about wfmt their children w^e taught. The data do not 
provide stiffldent information to enable this difference to be resolved, 
but it is po^ible to state that overall the majority of the par^ents were 
satisfied with school-parent communications. 

Parents' involvement with schools The dir«:t involvement of parents 
in programs is a problematic issue, with advantages and disadvantages 
for both parents and teachers. Infomiation about involvement from the 

f Barents' point of view mostly a>mes from those who are happily and 
^larly participating in the schools' activities. Little is known about 
other parents* attitudes to this new possibility/responsibility of parental 
involvement. 

This section of the interview collected data on the context of 
involvement— spedficaUy, on the attitudes, quality and quantity of 
involvemenL In an attempt to discover parents* perceptions about thdr 
involvement with ^hools, a number of spedflc questions about this 
were included in the interview (see Table 7.5). On the whole, the parents* 
believed that they recdved enough opportunities tb talk with thm 
children's teachers, although there wefe fewer of these opportunitl^ for 
the Home-bas^ parents in the school where the majority of thdr 
children were enrolled. However, there were some differences in the 
parents' perceptions of their opportimitics to partidpate in school 
activities. Fifty per cent of parents of children in the Competency 
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Taljte 7.5 Ptfcats' Pot^tfons of Program (PAPI^— Pwento*. 
iBVfrivcmeiit with S^ooi (Frequmdes) ' 



Parents' invdvement with 



school H-b. Bdiav. Cont.-Oomp. pjg. 

i Do you tfii enou^ duuidS to not much 13^6 3li3 28.6 15.0 

roAt to your,dilUl*s teacher? some 37.5 13.6 12.4 21.4 25.0 

% • ajow 12.5 . 72,8 56.3 50.0 60.0 



2 Do you get enough chance-r^ not much 62,5 36.4 12.4 50.0 35.0 
/o par/Zci/wfe in scho<d some 6.3 13.6 18.8 0 a).0 
activities? a lot 31.2 50.0 68.8 50.0 45.0 

3 Have you been <>ersooally no 50.0 9.1 12.5 28.6 10.0 
/flw7«/tocometo thc yes , 50.0 90.9 87^ 71.4 90.0 
school this year? /^"^ 

4' How many times have you 0 6.3 ' 9.1 12.5 '21.4 0^ 

been to the schoon 1-5 62.5 22.9 29.3 21.4 30.0 

S-IO ,6.3 22.7 12.5 14.3 , 35.0 

10-20 . 12.5 13.6 . £i 14.3 15.0 

' 20-50 6.2 13.6* 39:5 7.2 10.0 

» 6,2 18.1 6.2 21.4 10.0 

5 How many times have you been 0 56.3 22.7 18.8 42.9 30.0 

invohed in some activity 1-5 6.3 31.8 18.8 14.3 20.0 

. in the clasffloom? 6-10 18.8 9.1 12.5 0 10.0 

- 10-20 12.3 • 13.6 12.5 7.1 15.0 

20-50 0 re.2 .37.4 28. mO 

10 6.3 4.6 0 7.1 5.0 

Program were interviewed daimed'tbey did not Iiave much diance 
to partidpate in school activities,, while an equivalait percentage 
claims that they h^ had a tot of opportunity to i^rtidi^e. Yet the 
response to Question 3 in Tabfe 7.5 revealed thai in the four centre-, 
hased programs, the large msyority of parents were personally invited to 
coMR to the school during the year. Again the paroits' responses to 
Question 1 in Table 7.5 are contrasted with their responses to Question 

4 rdating to tl« number of times the paraits went to the s<*od. In each 
program, most paroits had been to the school and, as the responses to 
Question 5 in Tabk J.S.iadicmej the m^ority of parents were hivoWed 
in some acthdty in the da^oom. Why some of the paient»^ho had 
been to the school and were involved in sch(H>l activities fdt that they 
had not rec^vdi enough diance to 'ialk to their children's teachers is 
hard to ^las. It may be thi^ these parents fdt diMdent about 
approaching Hat tem^ers^ or it may be a reflection of s«ne pei^les' 
beliefs that they are never given enough opiK)§uniiy to discuss fully 
their childr6i*s progress with teachers. ^ 

OveraUrtHc responses to the qu^obs about parental involvesient 
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in the schools indicated that parents felt they w»c invited to participate 
in schools and many took the opportunity to do this. 

Parents' perceptions of programs From the I*EP1 interviews^veral 
general issues em^ged as important in tiie value systems o^Hients. 
Their satisfaction with a pi^gram was based on a conglon^won of 
children's satisfaction, performance in certain content a^, 
sodai/behavioural styles ami t^ching mode/procedures. PAPP 
incorporated these gmeral issues in its interview scherfale and attempted 
to track glob^ perceptions pf (%ntre^)>a^ programs; For example, it 
focused on the parents* degree of satisfaction, their children's progress 
in basic content areas and behavioural styles, as well as classroom 
milieu^ ^ 

It was unportaint to ascertain parents* perceptions about tfte. four 
continuing Kindergartai programs. To this end, parents w&f^.-^tfid a 
number of sp^flc questions about cuntipular issu^. It was nd^p^n^bte 
to ask the same qu^tions of the parrats of children enroll^ in non- 
program classy in the same schools, as not all schools had enough 
classes at 'each year level to permit this. Th^ data a/e reported in Table 
7.6. V 

Parents did appear to be satisfi^ with the progran^^ though a 
larger percentage (thirty-six per cent) w«« unhappy with tlw practices 
followed in th^ Competency ProgramWn was the case with the three 
other programs. Nevertheless, the ovoTvhehiiing majority of parents 
perceived their children as being happy wttfrsftiool. with eighty-sii-per 
cent of parents of children in the Behaviourist Program saying that their 
children were very satisfi^ with schoc^l. ' ^ 

When the data about the paTisnts' satisfaction levels with their 
children's progression in cunicular ar^ are examined, a varied picture 
emerges. A large percentage (forty-ttocc per cent) of the parents of the 
children in the Competency ProgramVcxpressed dissatisfaction with 
their children's progress in reading and hand-writing skills (see Table 
7.6). The parents of children in the Behaviourist Program appeared to 
express the greatest satisfaction about then- children's progr^ m all 
'areas, a finding which would be congruent with the objectives of this 
program for these curricular arcasi* 'Parents of children in the two 
programs which most emphasize children's direction of their own 
activities, the Cognitive and Contemporary, had the great^t dis- 
satisfaction with their children's concentration and perseverance. It .is, 
of course, not impos^bie to associate directly children's leve^ of 
concentration and task perseverance vrith child initiation of activiti^ 
fromRhe available data, but it is an area thatjp»its further study. 

When the parents wr^ asked a numb^ of specific questions about 
the prdgrams' level of guidance, disdpline, openne^ and case for their 
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Table 7.6 PareBt*s Pereeptioiis of Progniiiis (PAeP)— Parents' 
Pefcepdons of Prognmis (Frequencies) 



Parents perceptions of 
prt^rams 



Program 



H-b. Behav. Cbnt. Comp. Cog. 



1 


Are you happy about how 


not ha{H>y 


, 6.3 


0 


0 


35.7 


10.0 




your child is getting on « 


happy 


37.S 


9.1 


25.0 


21.4 


35.0 




at school? ' 




56.2 


90.9 


75.0 


42.9 


55.0 


2 




Hannv 


0 






Q 


n 
\i 




school? 


happy 


25.0 


9.1 


31.3 


42.9 


50.0 






very h^py 


7S.0 




62.5 


57.1 


50.0 




Arf» cfxticfiMi urif h how 

fc< jr VU J<l4ijl fV^A WiUl IlvW 
















vniir phiiri ic twoo pgccf w o tn 
jVUl WlUiU 19 yl. lyjUlgaail ill 


- 














these areas? 
















(a) reading 


dbsatisfi^ 


6.2 


4.6 


6.3 


42.9 


10.0 






satisfied 


43.8 


31.8 


37.3 


43.1 


45.0 






very 
















satisfied 


50.0 


63.6 


56.4 


0 


45.0 




(b) number 


dissatisfied 


6J 


4.5 


6.2 


0 


15.0 






satisfied 


56.4 


27.3 


43.8 


78.6 


40.0 






very 
















s^fled 


37.3 


,68.2 


50.0 


21.4 


45.0 




(c) writing 


dis^tisHed 


18.8 


9.1 


12.4 


42.9 


15.0 






satisfied 


56.2 


36.4 


43.8 


42.9 


65.0 






very 
















satisfied 


25,0 


54.5 


43.8 


14.2 


20.0 




(d) creative skills/art, craft 


dissatisn«^ 


0 


0 


0 


0 


0 






satisfied v. 


31.2 


31.8 


50.0 


57.1 


65.0 






very 
















satisfied 


68.8 


68.2 


50.0 


42.9 


•35.0 




(e) physical $kiIIs/co<»rdination dissatisfied 


12.5 


0 


0 


7.1 


5.0 






satisfl^ ^ 


50.0 


40.9 


37.5 


64.3 


45.0 






















satisfied 


37.5 


59.1 


62.5 


28.6 


50.0 




(f) knowledge about the world/dissatisfied 


I2.S- 


4.5 


0 


14.3 


10.0 




social studit^/sdence 


satisfied 


50.0 


68.2 


62.5 


57.1 


65.0 






very 
















satisfied 


37.5 


27.3 


37.5 


28.6 


25.0 


1 


(g) concentration/persever^ce dissatisfied 


12.5 


13.2 


43.8 


14.3 


35.0 








75.0 


45.9 


18.8 


50.0 


45.0 






very 
















satisfi^ 


12.5 


40.9 


37.4 


35.7 


20.0 




(h) co-operation with adults 


dissatisfied 


12.5 


9.1 


6.3 


21.4 


5.0 






sat&fied 


62.5 


40.9 


62.5 


42.9 


60.0 






very 




• 












satisfi^ 


25.0 


50,0^ 


31.2 


35.7 


35.0 




(i) cchoperation with othc^ 


dissatisfied 


12.5 


4.5 


12.5 


21.4 


0 




childm 


ifidsfkd 


62.5 


54.5 


56.3 


35.7 


SO.O 






very 
















satisfied 


25.0 


41.0 


31.2 


42.9 


20.0 



o 
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t^arents perceptions 
programs ) 



isV 



Program 



H-b. Bchav. Cont. Comp. Cog. 



4 For your child 

Are you satisfied with: 



(a) the amount of directiop/ 


about right 


0 


0 


0 


21.4 


5.0 


guidance 


not enough 1 


100.0 


100.0 


100. 0 


78.6 


95.0 


\.- 


too much 


0 


0 


0 


0 


0 


(b) openness/flexibility 


about right 


6,3 


4.5 


0 


' 7.2 


5.0 




" not enough,^ 


93.7 


95.5 


81.2 


57.1 


75.0 




too much 


0 


0 


18.8 


35.7 


20,0 


(c) discipline 


about right 


6.2 


13.6 


12.5 


21.4 


15.0 




not enough 


93.8 


86.4 


87.5 . 


78.6 


80.0 




too much 


0 


0 


0^ 


0 


5.0 


(d) care/understanding ' 


about right 


87.5 


100.0 


100.0 


92.9 


100.0 




not enough 


12.5 


0 


0 


7.1 


0 




too much 


0 


0 


0 


0 


0 



children, quite contradictpry results were recorded. Parents of chiidrin 
in all programs responded that there was not enough guidance and 
direction, but equally stated that there was insufficient bpennc^ and 
flexibility present. Likewise the majority claimed there was insufficient 
discipline present in the classes but that there were high levels of care 
and understanding. Whether these findings reprwented the failure of 
the programs to convey their intentions in effective ways or whether the 
responses refiected ambivalent value judgments by parents is not 
possible to discover. 

On the whole, the data suggest that parents were satisfi«i with the 
programs though perhaps the Competency Program's practices did 
arOuse disquiet with some parents, for reasons that the interviews did 
not clearly ^tablish. 

Parents as teachers of thei/^own children In relation t0 parent's 
satisfaction with The onphasis of programs in terms on content and 
style, parents* own reactions were sdught — did they actively set about 
teaching certam skills or behaviours, (low did they go about it.^and were 
they satisfied with the results? 

The interviews attempted to discovo* the parents' perceptiohs of, 
their own teaching practices within the home. The validity of such 
responses must always be called into qu^tion as the par^ts,^. when 
asked such questions, sometimes gave the idealized resiK>ns^ to a 
question. It was virtually impossible with the available r^urces tb 
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Table 7.7 Parent's Perceptions of Programs (PAPP)— Parents as 
Teachers of their own Children (Frequencies) 

Program 



Parents as teachers of 














their own children 




Home- 


Behav- Contem- 


Com- 


Cog- 


-1 




based 




porary 


pctency 


nitive 


1 Ek) you teach 














these things at 














home? 














(a) readina 


not enough 


37,5 


22.7 


28.8 


35.7 


20.0 




some 


56.3 


3U.U 


n < 

3 / ,j 


57.2 


55.0 




a }pt 


6.2 


27.3 


33.7 


7.1 


25.0 


\0} nuniucr 


liwl vtlVU|^l 


31 2 


40.9 


62.4' 


14.3 


20.0 


some 


56.3 


45.5 


18.8 


71.4 


75.0 




a lot 


12.5 


13.6 


18.8 


14.3 


' 5.0 


(c) writing 


not enough 




31.8 


18.8 


Id i 

It. 3 




some 


43.8 


63.6 


50.0 


64.3 


40.0 






25.0 


4.6 


31.2 


21.4 


25.tf 


(d) creative 


not enough 


oo.o 


54.5 


50.0 






skilk/art, 


some 




36.4 


37.5 






ClC. 




6.2 


9.1 


12.5 


. 14.2 


20.0 


(e) i^i^cal 


not enough 




36.2 


50.0 




zu.v 


$kiUs/(X>- 


some 


18.8 


40.9 


25.0 


2o.O 


lA A 


ordination 


a lot 




22.9 


25.0 


42 9 


50 0 


(f) knowledge ^ 


not enough 


50.0 


22.7 


18.8 


14. Z 


^< A 


about 


some 


31.2 


<o 1 
55r. 1 




42^9 


A 


the world 
social studies/- 


a lot 


18.8 


18.^ 


37.4 


42^9 
\ 


ws.o 


science 


not enough 




45.5 


18.8 


1\ 4 


'40 0 


(g) concentration 


some i# 


62.5 


AK < 






45.0 


porseverance 


a lot 


6.2, 


9.0 


18.8 




fS A 


(h) cooperation 


not enough 


35.4 


22.9 


25.0 


14.2 


10.0 


with 


some 


41.3 


^45.5 


37.5 


42.9 


60«0 


adults 


a lot 


23.3 


3.1.6 


37.5 




tA n 


(i) co-operation 


not enough 


12,4 


31.8 


18.8 


35.7 


35.0 


with 


some 


43.8 


50.0 


43.8. 


, 28.6 


30.0 


other children 


a lot 


43.8 


18.2 


37.4 


'35.7 


35.0 


2 To teach your 










f 




child do you use: 










I 


25.0 


(a) firm discipline? 


not enou^ 


31.2 


36,4 


25,0 


28.6 


some 


31.3 


45.4 


37.5 


21.4 


40.0 




& lot 


37.5 


18.1 


37.5 


50.0 


3Sv0 




not enough 


I2.S 


0 


I2.S 


7.1 


5.0 


(b) reasoning* 


some 


25.0 


40.9 


31.3 


SO.O 


45.0 


discussion? 


a lot 


62.5 


59.1 


56.2 


. 42.9 


50.0 


3 Does your diilcf 


not cQOugh 


43.8 


4.5 


25.2 


21.4 


25.0 


ask you to teach 


some 


25.0 


50.0 


32.0 


35.7 


30.0 


him/her? 


a lot 


31.2 


45.4 


42.8 


42.9 


45.0 
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determine whether or not the parents did accurately indicate their own 
behaviours. Table 7.7 summarizes the data collected for this section. 

Parents of children in the Contemporary Program recorded the 
highest percentages of working at home with their child^n in specific 
curricular areas. The majority of parents claimed to have worked to 
some extent on the basic skill areas with their children. The data did not 
indicate the consistency or effectiveness of such efforts. It would be 
useful to follow up the school-related performances of children whose 
parents claimed to have worked a lot with their children and comjmre 
them with those of children whose parents who did not make such an 
effort, when the children are in higher year levels. 

One surprising result from the interviews was the comparatively 
high percentage of parents who claimed to have either done 'some* or 'a 
lot' of work with their children in knowledge about the world, 
concentration, co-operation with adults and other children. Whether or__ 
not 'these activities were part of their child-rearing practices and were 
consequently carried out incidentally rather than in any systematic form 
is not known. Some, but not a majority of parents taught their children 
firm discipline in the home but the majority of parents did not rate the 
school's effectiveness in this area very highly (cf. Question 4, Table 
7.6). Whether or ndi these parents viewed the disciplining of children as 
the school's role is not known. 

Again the data suggest that the majority of parents did see 
themselves as having a role in the educative process, by teaching their 
children at home. Some, of course, believed that they did not do 
sufficient work with their children and wished their children would ask 
them for more help (cf . question 3, Table 7.7). Many parents saw their 
educative role as being more than helping their children with the basic 
. school subjects, and claimed to have worked with their children in a 
number of affective as well as cognitive areas. 

Summary of the PAPP Kindergarten data The Kindergarten PAPP 
data, though focusing on additional areas to the preschool PEPI, 
confirmed the overall perceptions of the parents about the four 
programs. For the most part, the parents were pleased with the effects 
of the programs. Most parents felt welcomed in the school and a large 
percentage took the opportunity to become involved. The different 
school pattern of Home-based parents' responses about their children's 
school, where no comprehensive program was contmued, compared 
with the responses of parents of children in the four other programs, 
does reveal a more positive attitude to schools continuing the four 
programs. It shows only too clearly how the positive attitudes towaurds 
schooling revealed by the Home-based mothers in the PEPI data can be 
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quickly diminished through fmiure to involve parents comprehensively 
in their schools. 

Si 

Informal Paretital Evaluation of Project Activities 

To support the more informal evaluation described above, continuous 
informal evaluations of its activitTes took place over the life of the 
Project. For the most part these involved inviting parents to comment 
upon routine and non-routine activities. At first, asking parents their 
opinions about various events did not always evoke many meaningful 
comments, probably because they felt that their views would not be 
respected. However, as some of the parents realize that their pr^£n(» 
in the classrooms was Wei(X>m^, and that they could determine the 
scope and focus of {cental activiti^ their wiHingness to be more 
forthright in their conamcnts mcreased. As one mother said, *Once we 
realized you were fair dinkum in asking our opinions, that changed a 
lot'. 

Teachers who came into continuous contact with parents soon 
received immediate feedback, both good and bad, about the parents' 
perceptions of classroom activities. At best this hdped planning, and at 
worst made the teachers more retiMnt to take some parmts at face 
value. As with any ^up, clique and pressure groups formed and 
sometimes it became necessary for the teachers to manoeuvre carefully 
between competing influences. The great advantage the teachers saw in 
this situation was that the views of the diffo'ent groups, and the 
influences they wished to have on Project ^vities, were mostly ra the 
open. Had there not been the ongoing contacts with parents, teachers 
would not have heard the variety of opinions that surfaced over the 
years. 

SummsuT ^ 

The information and data presented in this chapter^ described the 
Project's activities in fostering school-community relationships. These 
activities were based on the bcHcf that closer relationships between 
home and school could only be helpful for children, teachc»^ and their 
parents. The potential values from such initiative can summarized as 
follows: 

1 Children gain greater <»>nfldence and security from a better 
understanding between t^cho^ and parotts and may ino-ease their 

^sk ills in social, academic and creative ^heres. 

^5*1'S»«nts can get first-hand knowledge and gain insight into child 
development and new teaching methods, enhance and widen their 
own interactional and parenting skills. 
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3 Teachers will be more aware of parental expectations and atlitudes 
and will add to their knowledge of individual children. Moreover, the 
teachers will be able to ensure that their curricular activities are 
relevant to the local community. 

Of all the Project goals the attainment of effective schdol- 
community relationships was the most difficult. There were many 
different groups to liaise with and to goad, cajole and persuade. 
Sometimes the initiatives were warmly welcomed, at other times overt or 
latent hostility would surface. Not all parents took advant^e of the 
opportunities to become involved an^, as4he data show, a number^vere 
suspicious, uninterest^ or concerned^ about different developments. 
However, an openness always remained and it is believed that many 
positive and worthwhile initiatives were started, developed and 
maintained. On reflection, the Project's activities laid the foundations 
for effective school-community involvement. Its full development takes 
time, patience and effort by all and perhaps, if it is to be long-term, 
requires a longer period of time than the Project had. 




^ 
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Ovefali Results of the Study 



l^timatdy the intention bdimd tl^ establishment of the Project in the 
Mt Dniitt area was to sSffxt childroi's development in boiefidal ways. 
Earlier overseas and local Sadies have shown that attoidahi^ at 
sessional preschools has benefited disadvant^ed, children (ses^ for 
example, Clough, 1971; Miller and Dy&, 1975; teasdale and Whitelaw, , 
1981; Weikart et al., 1978^. Yet a number of educators, i^rents ai\d 
community pressure groups remain s^)tical abovA the long- and short- 
term advantages of preschool education for this group of children. 
Moreover, some lobbyists daim that sessional preschool meets neither 
the educational needs of chi^en nor the cbiid-care needs of their- 
parents. Clearly this evaluative study cannot provide data to resolve all 
of these issues. It can addr^ son^ of tibose which of immediate 
concern to ^cational and social policy-makers. TlMse i^u» are 
necessarily concemoi with the el^<^ of the programs on this group of 
children over a three-y^ period. The questions that axfi addressed are: 

1 Does enroUnent in preschool programs improve disadvantaged 
children's school-rdated achievement? 

2 Does continuity of programming over three years have a/aaiVed 
effect on children's performances? 

3 Were there diff^^otiai effect produced by the various ^ograms? 

To pomit easier presentation of the finding, other issues such as 
unexpect^ outcoi^es, school attendand, and teachers' attitudes to the 
programs arc trcatkl in the nart diaptff. ^ ' 

It should be reitrnted at this sta^ that the^dren's results on the 
measures used cannot be generalized tb other populations of 
disadvantaged Australian school children. Apart kom the statistical 
limitation caus«i by nonHrandom asssgnmem of treatment children to 
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programs (see 'Analytic proc^ures for school achievement data', 
chapter 5), the contextual variables that affect Mt Dmitt children are 
not always found in other settings. 

A Sitoit RecapitnlatSon 

« 

A r^pitjiilation of specific aspects of the evaluation model printed in 
chapter S may be useful ^t this point to as^t an understanding of the 
analyses presented in«.this chapter. , ^ 

In the preschool year, data were collected from the two major 
cohorts, the experimental groups cojcn^rising all children enrolled in the 
five preschool programs minting the sp^fied attendance criteria, and 
the preschool CQmpa/i^n g^up, who were children volunteers! by 
their parents forothe study and who had not attended and wefe not 
attending any preschool, day-care or family playgroup. The data 
presented in Table S.IO indicated that there were no significant 
differences between the mean scores of the preschool and non-preschool 
groups on entry to preschool, except for the scores on the auditory 
perception test. It is believ^l that ov^all the two groups were 
comparable and could be said to have been drawn from the same 
population. 

The intention behind the collection of data, from the preschool 
comparison group was analogous to the estabHshmerit of a 'control* 
group for traditional res^ch d^gns involving experimental and 
controji groups. As later argued, the assumptions that we made 
concerning thj? comparative 'neutrality' of the comparison group were 
invalid. However, we continued to collect data from the preschool 
comparison group to honour our commitments to the parents and to 
provide another compari^n group. 

The Kindergarten and Year 1 a>horts had three analytic groups: the 
first were the e^gxrimental groups containing children who had em-oiled 
in the preschool exf^rimental programs, supplemented by a number of 
children who had not attended any pr^hool program. The second, 
comparison group A, contain^ all the pr^hool children who had 
previously been enrolled in the experimmtal preschool programs but 
who were now enroUsl in non-experimental classes for the next two year 
levels. The third, comparison group B, was m^ie up of non-im»ch<K>l 
children who wov not in the «cperimental groups. Staffing problems 
within some schools necessitated minor modiHcations to the 
Kindergarten class sizes in Year I but, apart from these small chan^ 
the si^ of the experimental groups did not jfary grratly over the two 
ye^. The variations in the numt^ of children \ in. the groups 
represent^ variations hi the numl^rs of diildren aboufUrhom all data 
were available. » ^ 
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Only post-t^ results on the measures indicated in Table S.S were 
analyst (see * Analytic procedun^ for school achievement data% 
chapter 5). The results arejyr^nted for two groups: the total group 
encompassing all the children in the study at each specific year level and 
the core group Mng a random $ample» stratifi«i by sex, drawn from the 
total group. Bartlett's test for homogeneity of variance indicates that^ 
most variances within the different analytic groups do not differ 
significantly among thepisdves. The exception was -the preschool 
auditory perception pret^t m^iux wherein variance were not 
homogenraus^ This" result was probably caused by the non-random 
assignment of children to groups and the comparatively higher mean 
performan^, with, limited variance, of the comparison group of 
children's performances on this measure. 

Analyses were undertaken to-c^p^ppare the aggregaited^ scores of the 
children oirolled m the variou^^iii^Silmental and comparis3lf*groups 
meeting the attendan(% cfitdH^l ^^le size of these groups vari^ 
according to the analysis beii^repdrt«i. In most cases the post-ti^ data 
aire analysed by multivariate and/or univariate analyses of variance (cf . 
Clyde, 1%9; Fmn, 1976; Nieet aa.. 1975). 

boes Eorobi^t in Pres^ool Pro^rfuns improve Dii^vantaged 
Childraa's Sdiool-^e^ed ^;blevaB«at7 

To answer (bis question two perspective are adopted. The first is a 
short-term cue wherein the perfdrmances of all the children enrolled in 
the preschool programs arc compart with the performance of non- 
preschool children in the comparison group. Resiilts of previous studies 
(cf. Hodges and Spickw 1967} Kam«, 1969; Weikart, 1967) suggest that 
the meaq performance of the^escperimental pre^hool group of children 
Should be significantly higher than those of the comparison group. The 
s^nd perspective, which ^e a slightly longer view, a}mpare the 
performances of the preschool children in Kind^garten ^d Ye^ar 1 
classes with non-preschool children's .performances in comparison 
Group B. The rationale for the second persp^ve is that the majority of 
the above studie reported a diminution in the superior performance of 
the prechool children compart with non-preschool children, as the 
groups progress through the highsa: years. 

Comparisons l^men Prtschool and Non-preschool Children at the 
End of the Preschool Year \ 

Ap^dix D and Table 8.1 report tl^e means, standard deviations, 
analyses of variance and covariancc for the experimental (preschool) 
and ^mparison groups fqr all post-test measure admihistercKi to both 
grouips. Two main effnits are pre«at^ in this table, prechool/ncm- 
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Table 8.1 Siunmary of Multivariate and/ Univariate Analyses of 
Variance and Ccwarianee on Pi^hool Post-test Measure 
for Preschool and Non-preschool Groups 



Post-test measures 



F-value 



P< 



PSI, Visoai Percq»ti&o, Voarimlaiy 

Multivariate effects 
Pr^hooL/hk>n-prcschool/s« 
PrcschooI/Non-prcschool 
Sex 

Univariate 

Prcschool/Non-Preschool 



Sex— 



PSI 

Visual perception 

Vocabulary 

PSI 

VTsual perception 
Vocabulary 



Prereftding 

Multivariate effects 
Preschool/Non-preschool/Scx 
Prcschool/Non-prcschool 

. Sex > 

Auditory Perception 
Analysis of covariance 
Preschool/Non-prcschool/Sex 
Preschool/n-preschoel 
Sex 

Language — SyatMs ' 

Multivariate i(ffects • - ' 
Prcschool/Non-prcscho6l/Sex 
Preschool/Non-preschool 
Sex 

Univariate * 
PreschoolNon-preschool 



Sc>i— 



Imitation 
.Comprehension 
Production 
Imitation 
Comprehendon 
Production 



1.65 
.02 
.92 

.00 
.03 
.00 
.06 
.S4 
.06 



3.74 
1.44 
.30 



.41 
2.95 
.00 



.02 
.63 
.97. 
\ 

1.06 
.36 
.11 
.51 
J4 

2.97 



ns 

ns 

ns 
ns 
ns 
ns 
ns 
ns 



ns 
ns 
ns 



ns 
ns 
ns 



ns 
ns 
ns 

ns 
ns 
ns 
ns 
ns 
ns 



ns » non-significant 



preschool and sex diffa^aiices, together with their interactions. It is 
necessary to recall that significance t^ are us^ as heuristics since the 
basic assumption of ran^m assigxunent to groups was violated. They 
do, however, indicate trends. * 

The short-tenv effects are examined first. Reference to Table 8.1 
indicates that no measure have F-values that are significmt at the 0.OS 
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4 



level. These results isfUcaCe that there are no significant differoices 
between the gro^p mean scores of the preschool children and the 
compaHson group on the measure listed in Table 8. 1. Similarly » there- 
are no significant dsn diffa^ices b^ween the two groups on any 
measure. This fixst/malt conflicts with results presdited in previous 
studies (see, for gsimple, NfiU^ and Oyer, 1975; Wdkart al.. 1978a) 
and appears to negate the value of preschool education for 
disadvantaged children which was rq)orted in these previous studies. 

Apart ^tom the obvious contradiction of this result witli the fmdings 
from previous studies, it was a matt^ of concern that the efforts of 
teachers, parents and program assistants to provide quality educational 
programs for this partic^ilar group of di^vantaged children appear to 
have be&i comparatively ineffective. It was indeed a time of concmi 
and provoked much self-evaluation. Without attempting to dismiss the 
results, a numbo- of altonative eiq)!anati(ms v/&e invesii^ed. 

Fvst, it could be argued that the group of children included in this 
study were not as disadv^mtaged as those in previous studies. For 
example, the chiMroi corc^ed in the Yp^anti IPreschool Curriculum 
Demonstration Project (Weikart et aL, 1978a) had Sta/tfoi^4ftnei 
Intelligence Scale scores which were substantially below average ( 80^. 
Those diildroi in Miller and Dyer's study (1975) had mean IQ scores on 
the same scali bf ^>i»oximately nkety-three, with the mean score of the 
control group beuig bdow ninety. While the duldroi hi the Mt Druitt 
study were not given intelligent^ tesi^ottrapolalions based on group 
intelligence test scores given to oldes ^mm m the sam^ schools yielded 
mean IQ scores of 91. Thus,' while the d^fa^ did not appear on the 
extr^lated evidou^ to have hitelligaice test scores similar to those of 
the Ypsilanti children, they speared to be «suivalen! to the IQ smr^ of 
the diildren hi Miil^ and Dy^'s study. C^tamly, while some of the 
improvem^it in the Ypsilanti children's test scores could be attributed 
to the artifact of regr^on to the mean, this would not app^ to be the 
case with the Mt Druitf sample. As an explanation for the findings, this 
argument is not very satisfactory. ■ ' 

S^nd, the reliability and validity of the measures can be called hito 
question. Of the measures to answo* the question posed at the ' 
beginning of this s^on, on^^e Pmchoci lAveniory (PSI) hadtn^ 
used previously m any evahiation studies. However, tl^ rdiabihty 
coefflcients presented in Ai^>endix C hidieate that the. scor^ are 
modera^ to l^^y rdlable. Farther, the construct and cont»it 
vatidity was confirmed by esdemai astWities cemipeten^ in the fidids 
assessed by the diffident measures. Consequently^ it is believe that the 
instruments are both relial^ and valid mea»ires of learner outcome in 
the various areas. 
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Thir4 it is possible, oemthdess, that the style or administration of 
various measures may favour one group over others. Such a situation 

•should r^eal a systonatic bias in favour of one {Articular group. 
However, refensn^ to Appeodix D shows that one group is not 
consistently siq>erior to otho^ on all nuasures. so the argiunent 
concemint^stematic bias hi test admini^ration is rejected. 

"^A fourth way of analysing the fiiuiings is to^ compare the results of 
the children on measures that are highly (tevelopmoitally infhienced 
(e.g. visual perception, and language— syntax-miitation» comprehension 

^d produoipn) with their results on those susceptible to dhect' 
mfluoic&l^^ucationai experioiee (e.g. PSI and language-vocabulary). 
Theoretically, it would be antid{^;ted that there would be no diffo^ces 
between the mean scores of diildren#} the pre^iool programs and of 
children in the comparison group on the dew^moital Sirasures. Such 
measures would be assessing ^dopmental hiflu^Kres which could be 
presupposed to have a general effect on aU childrra. Further, it would 
be expected that the childroi hi the preschool programs would do b^er 
on measures that are directly relat^ to t»*«^^@riences they undertake 
daily in the preschools. Analysis of the p<^-test r^ts in Appoidix D 
and Table 8.1 reveal that ndther theor^i^ conjecture ^can be 
supported. Children m the presdhool c(»n{»rison group achiev«i 
comparable resuhs, at the very least, to children in the presdiool 
programs, on t^oth the developmoital and school-related measures. 
Hence, analysing the results on the basis of developmoital and schoc^- 
related measures did noi shed any light on why the chUc^' hi the 
comparison group adiieved comparabfe results to diildren in the 
preschool programs. ^ 

A fifth explanation for finding can be sought in the nature of the 
children enrolled hi the com];»rison group. Though the d«n(^r^hic 
characteristics present^ m Table 2.2 revved no sig^ficant di^erences 
between .children in the e}q>^i»tq|al and cof^l groups on the 
variable listed in those tables, iris sugg^ed that the control group was 
^ biased sample of local children, because of the sdf-sdeiaion 
procedures followed m recruithig chl^en to this group. White (1973, 
1978) has shown that many of tiie si^iificant behaviours of comp^«it 
dnld-reafh^ fai^es are subtle and ^tiiotlt to detail. Further th^ 
behaviours interact hi important ways and their isolation m tables 
describing potentially important variables fails to highlight ' the 
iinportance oS^jask ifileraction. Moreov<^, as pointed oul in dieter S, 
h is believed that the regular hitmdion b^ween the research a^fants 
and the families In the comparison gro'up histituted a de facto treatment 
grt)up. 

It may w^Il be argued that the ^ime. conditions applied to the 
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children in the preschool groups. Howevo*, while it is believed that a 
proiK>rtion of the families of the children in the preschool prdgram weit 
as competent as child-rearers as familite in comparison Group A, the 
programs contained a higher proportion of families who would not be 
judged as compet»it child-r^rers. 

The probable bias in the sample of children in the preschoc^ 
comparison group may in reality he the explanation for the finding in 
this study that the comparison group of children did as well as the 
experimental children on the measure of leama* outcomes at the end of 
pres£&ool. The dangers associated with using a control group in studies 
such as this one haye been noted ab«ady. The sequ(»«Ee followed in the 
presentation of data in this chapter tends to^^veronphasize the 
importance of the end of the year pr^hool/comparison group data. 
While the order of presentii^ the r^ts toids to loathe impact of the 
subsequent comparison, it does accord ^vith the sequence of data 
collection followed in the Project. 

To test this explanation anmher investigation was initiated. AU the 
children who had enroll^ iia Kindergarten dasses in the five schools 
were divided ir^o two groups. The first group comprised children who 
had attendfKi the experimental [classes. Hie soMjnd' was made up of 
children who had not altoided any preschool or day-care centres, lliis 
ini^rmation is routindy obtained ftom parents by infant mistre$s<» on 
enrolfing the children in Kindergarten. While childrm being enrolled in 
Kindergarten dass^ are younger (thdr'mean age is five years) than the 
legislated age of enrofanoit (six y^irs), It is the pr^^ for parents to 
commence thdr children's Question in tKe Kindergarten classes. 

From these two lists of children, a random sample oimprising twdve 
children who attended pr<sdiool and twelve who did not selected at 
each site. Appendix D jsets out the numbers of children who compl^«i 
all the tests for indusion in these analyses. Hiis group of non>pr^hool 
children had the. same demographic characteristics as those dialled in 
Table 2.2. 

Since it was essential to the children as qi^ckly as possible on 
entry to Kindergarten, before the diildroi's i^ormances were 
confounded by the effects of Kindergarten teaching, the tiiS^ taken to 
administer many of the measures used at the preschool po^-te^ing 
period preduded the administr^on of exactly the same battery of 
meaSur^s^iven the time restrictions, four measures from the areas of 
language, ntat^emati^»* pre-reading ai;ui gei^ral concept devdopment 
were sd«:ted tofc^ admini^er«i individually to bc^ iMrtschool and non- 
preschool groups. Two of the measures w^ administered to the 
preschool children at the aid of thdr preschool year, namely the 
vocabulary and pre-reading measure. Obviou^ some practice effects 
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Figure 8.^ Mean Scores of Prescltooi and Non-i>reschool Children on 
Entry to Kfadeigartea, 1978 
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Table 8.2 Summaiy of Multivurigte and Ui^yariate Analyses of 
Variance between Presebooi and N^Q^^^chool Groups on 
Measures Adndn^erai on E^try to Kind^gartoi ' 







F-vaiue 


r 

P< 


Multivariate effects 








ProgFams/prcschool/ non- 


preschool 


1.18 


OS 


Programs 






OS 


Preschool/Noo-pmcbool 




7.39 


.01 


Univariate 








Prcschool/Non-prcschool 


— Vocabulary 


22.59 


.01 




Mathematics 


14.74 


.01 


J. 


Boehm 


15.47 


.01 




Pre-reading 


21.S1 


.01 



m " Bon-sisninctnt 



on the vocabulary and pr&^reading measures must affect the scores of 
children who had attended preschool, though tlwy were givai two and a 
half months apart. The math^natical measure and the Bodun test had 
not been^reviously admhiistered to dther group of children. The 
measures were administ^ed ^xording to procedures sunilar to those 
outlined in ch^er 5. 

The mean scores for the presdiool and non-preschool groups on the 
three programs are shown in Figure 8.1. The data were analysed by 
multivariate analysis Of variance (M^OVA) (aydc, 1969). A 
smnmary of the multivariate dgnifican<^ tests associated with the 
interaction factors, program factors and the preschool/non-preschool 
factor, presented in Table 8.2. 

The results in Table 8.2 inSicate that the interaction factor was not 
significant for both roots, and the program factor has a similarly non- 
significant F>ratio. The ovaall F-ratio for the pr^diool/non-p^eschool 
group is highly significant (p<O.Ol) ami the two groups differ 
significantly on the one orthogonal dimensi(m. The results indicate that 
the preschool/non-preschool diildrai differ significantly with respect to 
the set of four dependent variables, with the preschool group scoring 
significantly higher mean group scores tban the "^n^pr^sdioot groups 

The MANOVA program produce a set of discriminant function 
coefficients for each signi^cant canonical variate from the analysis 
described above. These dl^criminaat'ftmctiai coeffkleQts are set out In 
Table ^.4 in Appesdix D. As can be from that table, the 
vocabulary and i}re-reading measure make ttA greatest contribution to 
that discriminant .function, with the mathematics measure contributhig 
the least. Both the vocabulary and .the pre-reading tests had been 
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administer^ to the preschool children at the end of their preschool year 
and consequently some test-taking skills may have affmed these results' 
Interpreting the data produced by the MANOVA analysis of the 
1978 Kindergarten testing suggests two fairly clear patterns. First, there 
are no significant differences among the group mean scores of the 
children in the five programs on these measures. Second, and perhaps 
more importantly, there are significant differences between the mean 
scores of the children who attend^ the five preschools and those who 
did not. Even allowing for the possible influence of practice effect 
generated by having the tests before and of any potential 'test-taking' 
prowess on The part of the preschool children, the results indicate that 
the preschool children performed significantly (p < 0.01) better than 
did the non-preschool children on th^ sjKcific measure. One 
qualification that may Ifc-^made to this result is that the size of the 
sample groups within each prograni^jy^ relatively small. However, the 
numbers involved in the preschool/non-preschool comi5arisOn were 
much teller (N = 60/58). THe children attending the preschool 
programs achieved higher rman scores on the four measures than 
children who did not. This fmding reflects the results of studies cited 
previously, wherein the preschool group of children also achieved higher 
mean scores than a comparable group of children who did not attend 
preschools. 

To ensure that the results obtained were not spurious, the scores of 
the preschool children included in the supplementary analysis were 
compared with the two sets of scores of the comparison group children 
(vocabulary and pre-reading) on post-test measures at the end of 
preschool. There were no significant differences in the group mean 
scores of the preschool children and the comparison group on these two 
measures. This confirmed the similar findings reported in Table 8, 1 , and 
it suggests that the sample of preschool children chosen for the 
supplementary analyses were equivalent to the pr^chool experimental 
group on these two measures. 

Such a finding suppdjts the view expressed above that the preschool 
comparison group was not repr^ntative of the performance of 
children in the area who had ;iot attended any preschool. It is suggested 
that this result may be explained by the self'Selection . bias of the 
preschool comparison group, wherein all mothers volunteered their 
children for the study. Moreover, the paroits of the children in the 
comparison group may have been more competent child-raisers and this 
could have caused the differential r^ults. Tht non-preschool children at 
the beginning of Kindergarten were not volunteered for inclusion i^the 
study by their parents in the same way as ^he pr^hool companVpn 
group, but were randomly selected from sch(X}l lists of children who had 
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not previously attend^t any preschool or- day-^e centre, ^fant 
mistresses and tc^chexs ixli^^ that this group of children\;CTe 
representative of the childroi in the area who had not attended 
preschool and cotainly did not come from the homes of the more \ 
'outgoing, competent and self-dependent* famili^ foimd in the 
preschool comparison ^oup. ^ 
While the data pr(^nt«i above ccmiparing preschcMsl and non- 
preschool childr^'s porfonnances yielded somewhat contradictory 
results at the end cf the preschc>ol year, the result comparing differences 
in i^rformance between the two sexes is unequivocal. There were no 
significant differenras in^ the mean i^fcmnances of the two sex» 
Table 8.1). 

In summary, there were no significant difference b^een the mean 
performances of the preschool and non-pr^chool groups on the 
mmures administered at the end of the pr^^ool year. Neither were 
there any significant diffmn^ betwmi the sexe on these measures on 
this ^mparison. However, t^ given to a supplonoitary ^up of non- 
preschool childrra at the bcsuming of !Gndergarten revealed highly 
significant (tifferen<^ in the porformani^s of the twp groups. Hie' 
group of preschool children p^formed $ignifi(^tly betto* than the non- 
preschool group on all measures. 

Comparison between Ex-preschool and Non-preschool Children at the 
End of Kindergarten 

With the transition of the preschool «>hort to the different Kindergartoi 
classes, several changes h^d to be made to the composition of the 
experimental groups. These oiganizational changes were caused by the 
need of the schools to m^ stale-wide class si^ requuements and the 
actions of the ^all numb^ of parents oirolling th^ children in otho* 
neighbourhood schools within the Mt X>ruitt arra. Analysis of the 
preschool results comparing the prechool children who were placed iis- 
the experimental classes in Kind^garten and the preschool chil^^oi who 
enroll&i in other schools revealed no significant differenceslietween the 
two groups. Subsequent interviews confirmed tbsU the par«its had 
enrolled their ^cben in other sch(»il& dther to fuHU religious 
obligations or because^ the new school was gebgr^hic^y more 
convenient. . 

The new organiz^onal arrang^nents in Kinc^^utos varied from 
school to sdiool due to total numbers, but resulted i^resch6ol children 
being placed in experimental and non-experimental classes. Figure 5.2 
outlined the relative numbers in each of tiie respective groups. 

Chapter 6 described the process^ that w^e follow^ in the four 
centre-based programs and, as stat^ previously, it was neither l^ally 
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nor adihinistrattvely possible to continue the Home-based Program 
through into Kindergarten. Children enrolled in this program received 
varied inputs froni the traditidnal Kindergarten classes but these were 
not sufficiently planned or regular to constitute a treatment effect in the 
same way that occurred in the four centre-based programs. 

At the end of the Kindergarten year, all the children were 
individually tested on various measures following the previously 
established procedure. Because of curricular and developmental 
changes it was not Slways appropriate to use measures similar to those 
used in the preschools. As Table 5.5 indicated, measures assessincjhe 
same curricular areas were given to the Kindergarten class^**^ether 
with the Peabody Picture Vocabulary Test. The Boehm Test of Basic 
Concepts was substituted for the Preschool Inventory, as the former's 
age norms covered a higher age range than did the latter. 

The syntactical measures were not given to the Kindergarten 
children, as the results of the pr^hool assessment suggested that a 
qualitative analysis of children's v(K:abulary would prove more useful 
for teachers and curriculum development. Change were also made to 
the mathematical maisures.'ln addition to mcxlifications being made to 
the conceptual mathematics items, an additional curriculum-based 
mathematics test was given to the children. To test reading ability, the 
Murphy-Durell Reading Readiness Analysis was administered. A Social 
Knowledge test, measuring^thfldfen's general specific knowledge of 
their immediate social and physical environment, was also administered. 
Specific comments about the results of the qualitative analysis of the 
children's vocabulary and conceptual mathematics measures' are 
incorporated into the text at appropriate places. The rwults of all the 
non-preschool children in each /^school were directly compared with 
those of the preschool children. ^ 

Appendix D presents the means and standard deviations for all the 
measures given at the end of Kindergarten^ e^,cept for the conceptual 
mathematics scor^. Multivariate and univariate analyses of variance 
calculated on this data set are presented in Table 8.3. Examination of 
Table 8.3 reveals that there is no significant interaction effect pr^ent. 
^The overall F-ratio for the preschool/non-preschool group was highly 
significant (p<0.01) and the one for sex was significant at p < 0.05. 
The univariate analyse of variance reveal that the mean differences 
between the preschool and non-preschool groups on the Boehm (p < 0.01 ), 
Murphy-Durrell pre-reading (p < 0.01 ) and Circus Maths tests (p < 0.05), ' 
were significant, as Figiwc 8.2 shows. The group mean scores of 
the preschool children were significantly highei^on these measures than 
those of the non-preschool group. This significantly higher mean score 
for the preschool group (x>mpared with the non-preschool group on 
three of the five measure is in contrast with the r^ults obtained at the 
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Table $3 Summftry of Multivariate aitd Univariate Analyses of 
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end of the presdiool year (see Comparisons between Pmdiool and 
Non-preschool Children at the End of Preschool in this chapter) and 
remforces the differences fcmnd in favour of the pre^hool group in the ' 
supplonentary analy^ at the {xnnmencemait^of Kindergartoi. Tt^ 
only signiAcant difference for the sex effect was on the Peabody Picture 
Vocabulary Test where the group m^m score of the lx>^ was 
significantly highv than that of the girls (p < 0.^. From the mean 
scores shown in Appendix D i^may be n(^ed that the m^ scores of the 
preschool and non-preschoomys were roughly comparable but that the 
preschool gkls had high«- mean scores ihan the non-pre^ocd girls on 
three out otthe Hve measure. Sex diffdroices in the performance of the 
children were not found to be significant in earlier analyses rqKuted. 

Quantitative analy^ of the Kindergarten children's performances 
on the conceptu^ mathematics tm was ^md^t^m kistrument 
contained seven tasks— Representation and Memory, Matrix 
Reproduction and Transposition! Number Opoalions, Number 
Patterns, Conservation of Noml^. Measurement and Symm^ 
(Healey, 1980). llie core groupjof diildres were tested individually cm 
each of these sevei tasks. The results of the concei^ual mathematics 
tests showed that there were fairly consistoit treads in favour of the 
preschool diildres, but that most of tiiese ^ sot readb the designated 
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significance level of p<0.05. The exceptions were responses to 
problems in Numt^ Operatioiis and Numbo- Pattens. The diCferences 
were most clearly seen in three of th^jwb-tasks — remainder, simple 
number pattern a and number patton^ b, whidi r«iuiral the chUdrai to 
perceive repeated number patterns and to predict the next number in the 
sequent^. Here the preschool children performed significantly bett«r 
than,the non-preschool gFoiq> (p < 0.01). 

Some of the comparisons made on the a>n^tual mathmaii(s test 
indicated that sex difference werepreseot. Fot instance, pn»dbooi boys 
were no betto* than non-preschool boys in the reconstruction of the 
matrix in two out of the four sub-tasks, bi^ pre»:hool girls were 
, consistently supoior to non-preschool girls on these sub-tasks. There 
-were more 'am^orvers* among pre^hool than among non-pnsdiool 
boys and both groiij^ of giris, but tho^ were no differoi^ b^wem the 
two groups of girls on these 'critical' tasks. It should be borne in mind 
that '(x>nservation' was sa>r«i as correa on the basis of oirrect 
judgment with or without explanation. Regardless of tke presenbe or 
absence of such cognitive structures, it would seem from these r«uhs 
that early school expaien^ is extraded within the diassrocmi m the cmc 
of girls more often than boys. 

In summary, the above dat^ indicate that the group of preschool 
children in this^udy poformed significantly t^er on three of the five 
measures given at the end of the Kindergarten year. 

Comparisons betw^n Ex-prexhool and Non-prexhool Children at the 
End of Year 1 > 

For comparisons between the pr^chool and non-preschool groups at 
the end of Year 1, the same analysis vras made. i.e. the group scores of 
the children in the experimental classes, weire compart with the group 
scores of the children in Y(»r 1 comparison Group B. Dian^ again 
had to be made to the measures administered to the childroi because of 
curricular changes and the inappropriatoiess of previous measures for 
Year 1 children. In addition, spedfic measures wefe added for spelling 
(now taught) and reading, the N&de Analysis of Reading Ability 
(accuracy and comprehension) bdng used for the latter. The Neale test 
was added as all children were formally taught to read in all Y^ 1 
classes. Measures of children's ability to reproduce syntactically correct 
sentences were ^Isp included to help teachm diagnose particular 
weaknesses in children's grammar. No gcaieral measure of school 
achievement was given, as none suitable for this group of children mM 
be found. 

Appendix D presents the meam and standard deviations on the 
measures administered at the end of Year I and Table 8.4 the 
multivariate ^d univariate analysis of variance performed op these 
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TaNe 8.4 SumiBary of Multivariate and Uofvariate Analyses of 
Vuianra on Yrar 1 End-of-Year Measures (Presdiooi and 
Non-i^resdiooi Groups) 
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measures. The dma in Table 8.4 show th^ there were no significant 
interaction eff«:ts. When the comparisons between the preschool/non- . 
preschool groups were analysed using univariate analysis of vaj^anc», 
there were no significant differences between the two grou[», as ^hown 
in Table 8.4. This result confirms those of previous studio. For 
example, Miller and Dy» (1975) reported a steady dedine by ex-- 
preschool children in measures of cognitive areas three years after the 
preschool years. However, as no intelligence test was administexed to 
the children/ comparison caimot be made with studies such as that of 
Wctkart et al. (1978a) which reported^ that the initial gaiiis in IQ 
favouring the pr^chool group were maintained over four years. 

If Table 8.4 reported no significant' differences between the 
preschool/non-pTMchobl groups, it indi(»t«i highly dgniflca&t , . 
diff^eam between the screes on four out of the seven m^ures. The^ 
difference are highlighted in Hgure 8.3. Bo^ had signifiouitly higher 
mean scores on the PPVT and Social Knowl^e tests than girls, while 
the girls had significantly higho: mean sa)re5^ on spdUng and > 
reading— acc^iraty tests. This result replicates Stancbfield*s (2970) 
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findiiigs, atnUnning the «q)(^or p^onnanM of girls cm reading ta^ 
at this year levd. Furtiier, i|te ^jmr^tly sopmor pafonnaito of the 
preschool girls to the sott^preschool g^ls reported at the end of 
Kindergarten was mawitalned at ti^ end of Year I oa aB of the measores ' 
(see ^pendiX D). " . ' 

Conceptual fnatftemattes prcrisUam «m a^in admii^sl^ed to the 
Year 1 cfa£klra), with the tasM having a^oiiig spatial component. The 
topics covered by the problems were the sequencing of time roudnes» 
sf^tiiti arrangsneat and iiimiber» dispUic^ait of form, creation of new 
forms to obey a mk, tran^iafioii £rom three to two 4|piaisions in -space 
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and use of the 'equals' sign. While no signifieaiit sex differences 
fotind, the pres&ool group timded to perform slgniflcaiitly better than 
the nmi-prcschool group on a number of the spatial tasks (p < 0.05) 
and wboi error styles w«e analysed* preSdKX>ters made mt^ of 
any kind in the flr^ task (p < 0.05) ^ealey, 1981). This finding 
suggests that the preschool group wer e sdll performing significantly 
better on some oma^mial mathemafical tasks. Pedmps it is in such 
areas, that are not traditikmally assessed at do readily knd 
thonselves to assessment, that real and signifi^t di^eroices b^een 
the preschool and non-preschool groups may be found. 

Reflecting on the results it does appear, if the a^rgument about the 
biased preschool comparison group is a6o^«!, that presdiool 
»iucation gave con^ctei^ble advantages to the diSdrat ejirpUed in the 
Hve programs on t!»s no^isum us«i hi this study. la tenns of &eli^ 
ehildrm to acquire basic conceits, vocabulary, and specific knowledge 
related to school adhievdment, ^irohnent m the programs was benefiiaal 
for this group of children. If providing disadvantaged children with " 
extra assistlmce is advocated as a means of hdi^ them to adapt t5 the ' 
fmmediate Ieartting.^viionmeat of schools, thai ti» evidence {M^^^ 
" atove for .this group of childresi would suppoft sudb a viewpokit. 
However, this initial siqi^ority dlsdpated ova- the socoeedmg yra|||^ 
the non-preschool children performed as well as the others on alfmc 
measures at the end of Year t . The question that needs now to be 
tonsidered is how far up the educational ladder can we expect preschool 
effects to be fc^ Qearly there are contradictory smvms to this 
question. Some vmM daim that the ov^whefaning oivironment of the 
schcK)l w^s children down and brin^ them all to the same level unless 
corresponding dianges in attitudes and curricula are matte. ^Others 
bdUeve that the real benefits lie m the affective domain and lyhat it is the 
non-cognitive effects which are carried over longest (Miller and Dyer, 
1975). Certainly one area that is worth investigating in future studies is 
that of the differences found in non-traditional m^isures sudi as the 
conceptual mathematics measures used in this study. This is an issue 
that has already been highlighted by othet writm (c^ Wdkart et al., 
197gb). It is not possible from the presemation of the data in this study 
to determine whetha the affective and son-^a^cmai measurean^ 
areas maintam significant differotces in favour of the preschool 
children three years later^ , 

Does Continuiiy of ProgrammfaQ over Usee Years have a Marked 
Effect on ChiUita'i Pofonaaa^? 

When early fmdings werl pobMted in the !96Qs showing that preschool 
programs did not signifie^y asdst disadvanta^ diildren, one of the 
many defensive arguments thai weare advanced by the suf^rtedrs of 
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programs sucb as Head l^art was that It was essential to have progi<^ 
continuity over a number of years in order to overome the relative 
disadvantage of the prograics* partidpants. Clearly, continuity of 
methods, sequencing of curricula, Resource availability, training 
procedures instituted for teadi^. aides, and par^ts are but some of 
the variables which have ultimate impact upon the effediveness of 
programs for disadvantaged children. To determine, which variable or 
combination pf variables has the greatest effect on the delivery of 
educational programs over a three-y^ period is in reality an s^ost 
impossible task. Sdtool systems, teadi^ and4>arents are not likdy to 
agree to the withholding of any sms of the important variables in the 
educational process just to satisfy acadonic inve^igation. They 'know* 
that these variables do affo^ the quality of edmktional j>rpgrammhig 
and are not willing to delete any one from then- school organization. 
Therefore, if any evidoice is to be |»esented about the e^ieots of 
pmgram continuity, it has to be obtain^ in other ways. 
' Withhs schools there are many oivironm^ttal variables that have 
been shown to affect ' childrm's sdiool-related p^ormances (cf. 
Brookover ^ al.. 1979; Epstdn» 1981). The more control that can be 
placed ova- these variable, the greater the likelihood of determining 
what effects programmatic treatmoits have on diihto. In answering 
this question, obviously wh^ teachers do with children in ti^ a)n«tBnt 
encounters vrin a^iect diUdroi^s learning hi a variety of ways (cf. Rutter 
et al., 1979). PROSE data confirmed that the classroom practices 
showed higli fidelity with the intended d>je<^^^ ^ch program, end 
supported the view that the continuity ^ in planning mB Indeed 
implemented by the teachers. While planned ^ unplanned ejqperioices 
occurred in exp^hnental and non-e9Q>erimentaI gtbix^ withhi each 
school, the immediate cont&ttual variabtes were dmilar. Henix a 
comparison between the p$rf c^mmic^ of preschool GhUdren earoU«i in 
the experimoital groups with presdtool diildren oirolled in non- 
experiment classes ^ould oiable the qu^tion of the continuity of 
programming to be addressed. These comparisons are bakd on post4est 
results at the end of Kindergarten and Year 1 . A secondary analysis is 
also presented wherein preschoolers' and non-preschoolera' 
performances withia the Jame experimental classes are amqfflrai at the 
same points hi time. , 

First, the comparison between the two preschool groups (one in the 
experim^tai classes and the other in the a>mf»rison classes) is 
present^!. Appendix D presents the fi»ans and standard deviations of 
the measures administered to the total group on these two occasions and 
Table 8.5 presents the multivariate and univariate analyses based on 
these results. . . . ' 
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TaMe 8.5 Simmisfy of Mullivaflate and Uotvar^ AmStssa of- 
VaiigiKe— KiBilaiiafteB asd Y&a | Comparisons between 
Preschool ClMUr«ii earoUcd in EiqiariB^ta] and 
tlomparisoQ Groups 
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As can be noted in Tabic 8.5, the F-valucs for the interactive effects 



classes at the end of Kindogart^n sieved a si^fkantly higher mean 
score on one measure, the Boekm Test of Basic Concepts (p<0.01). On 
two other measures the F-vatue of preschool children's scores 
approached the 0.05 level of significance — the Murphy-Durreil pre- 
reading inventory (p < 0.06) and Social Knowledge (p < 0.07). At the end 
of Year 1 the preschool children in the experimoital group achieved 
significantly faifi^^ mean scores cm the PeatHxiy Picture Vocabulary 
Test (p<0.05) while the preschoolers in the «>mparison classes achieved 
^ significantly higher jn^ scores on the N&de Anaiyms of Rmling 
Ability (Accuracy) (p<0.05). Some caution should be taken in the 
interpretation of these results as the distribution of presdioolers in 
comparison classes was not uniform, with the Cognilvre and 
Behaviourist Programs having the largest numbers i>f pre^ct^oolers in 
comparison da^es. 

Table 8.'5 presents the seK differraces for the two groups induded m 
this analysis. It can be seen that th^ were no significant sex differoices 
on any of the Kindergarten measure, but that some highly significant 
differences were found at the end of Year 1 . TTic girls* mean scores were 
significantly higher on SpdHng (p<0.01), Reading-Accuracy (p<0.01) 
and Readhig-CCHnprehoision (p<0.01). Further the ex-i>fesd!ool girls 
had higher mean scores than the^ion-preschool ghls on two of the five 
measures. Why sudi results ^u^ beonne appaioA at this time is not 
quite dear» but such fhuHngs tmroM those obtained in studies dted 
earlier in this chapter. Examination of the group mean scores in 
Appendix D shows that this result was quite marked in both 
experimentaLand comparison da^es. Many reasons can be advanced 
for such a result, ranging from tt^ fact thM only female teachers are 
found in the infant schools, to the comparatively slower matm^onal 
devdopment of boys. 

Such results suggest that conthiuity of programming affects 
children's performance only cm gen<^ measure such as the Boehm 
and the PPVT. It do^ not appear that the curriculum-relate m^isures 
revealed any marked differences from continuity of programmhig when 
the two pr»chool groui»' performan^ are coaq>ar«l. It could \» 
argu^i that the initial benefits obtains! by preschool enrohnent are not 
cimiculum-related but are more general in nature and that this 
'generality' b<me^ diil(kai Irrespective of which program they follow. 

The teachers, however, commented subjectbely on the way hi which 
contmuity facilitated dass organization and thdr own programming, 
factors which were not assessed by the dtildr«i*s m^sures. They furtho- 
argued that the ovo^ planning allowed them to kicorporate a wider 
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range of ei^en^ into their planning. Obviously th« question is not 
resolved by the aboi^e data as further inv^tigatiop of teachm' planning 
and children's range of evperiaices would be pminent variables worth 
examining in future ^dies. 

Another way in which the effects of the ccmtinuity of programming 
on the preschool ^drea could be d^ermin^ is to <»mipare the mean 
scores of the preschool group in the cxperiment&l classes with non- 
preschool cmldren in the same dasses. Skidi a4»mparison allows the 
. possibly confounding variables of teadiers' aiHliti«, time allocations 
and resource utilization to be controlled more careAilly. Teachers did 
not diffo^entiate between presdiool and ncm-preschool children in thdr 
planning and activities. It would be possible to argue that, if continuity 
of planning is gohtg to have any marked effect on children's 
performances, it should improve or at least maintain the relative 
jxisition of preschool childrai*s parfonnan«s v^-vis n(m-preschool 
children's performances. In this situation, the sufq^lmentary anal]^ 
showed that the preschool diihlrai's p^ormances were superior to the 
non-preschool children's at the b^tinning of Khidcrgartai. Examination 
of the performance of both groups of chttdren at the ^d of 
Kind»'garten and Ye^ 1 Wy ^ made by ^nsidering the data pi^ented 
in Table 8.6 and Appendix D. 

The data in Table 8.6 and Appendix D confirm the significantly 
higher mean scores of the {nesdux^ duldren a>m{^red with the non- 
preschool children on four of the five measures at the end of 
Kindergarten. No significant differoi^ b^ween the ^xes were found 
at this stage, thou^ there was a trend for the ex-pieschool girls to have 
higher mean scores th^ the non-preschool ^Is. Sudi results confhm 
the superior performance of the preschool children hi all the areas 
assessed at the beginning of Kind^garten, namely vocabulary, p^^ 
reading, general conc^ and ma^ematics. Whether continuity of 
programming affected the prochool childroi's performance, or 
whether they were mamtaimng the advamage shown by their presdiool 
attendance, is di^cult to determine. Cmamly the highly significant 
mean differences between the two groups were maintained. The most 
likely explanation is that these is an hiteractive effect between mitial 
performance at the beginning of Kindergarten and curriculum 
continuity. 

However, when the data for the end of Year 1 shown hi Table 8.6 are 
examined, a different picture emerges. Only one measure, PPVT shows 
a signiflc^fjl^value Cp<O.OS) wherdn the pr^:hooi chihtr^ obtained 
a higher mean score than the non-pr^chool children. Hie initial 
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Table 8.6 Snuaiy of Muttivariate and Uniyariate Analyses of 
VaiiaB(»--£te&igfirtea and Year 1 Comparisons between 
prescboid and Nofriii«scbo«ri CUidna enrolled in 
Exiieffiiiental Classes 



F-value 



P< 



KIndergcplen 

Preschod/Non-prcsdiod/Scx 
Preschool/Noo-iHWdiool 

Sex ■ t. 

Yeor 1 \ 
Preschool/Non-prcschooI/Scx 
PrcschooI/Non-prcschooI 
Sex 

Uaivtriate 

Kin^rgartm 

Prwcbool/Non-prtschooJ Bodim 



Sex 



Year 1 

Prescboo!/Noa-preschool 



Sex 



PPVT 
M>-D' Pre-reading 
Circus Matbs 
Social knowledge 
Bo^m 

PPVT ' ✓ 

M-D Pre-R»ding 
Circus Mtfhs 
Social Knowledge 

SpdibV 
Orcu^ Maths 
Reading —Accuracy 

Comprehension 

Syntax 

&jcialKTOw^e 

P^VT 

Spelling 

Circus Maths 

Reading — Amiracy 

Comprehension 

Syntax 

Social Knowledge 



.60 

1.12 

,74 

1.11 
3.34 



15.06 
14.62 
11.42 
6.94 
3.41 

3.25 
.25 
.19 
.11 

' 4.81 

.83 
1.31 

.13 
1.60 
1.21 
3.69 

.12 
4.82 

.23 
6.94 
2.26 

.07 
6.19 



ns 
pl 

OS 

ns 

m 



,01 
.01 
.01 
.01 
ns 
ns 
ns 
ns 
ns 

08 

.OS 
ns 
ns 
ns 
ns 
ns 
ns 
ns 
.05 
ns 
.01 
ns 
ns 
.05 



ns ^ non-significant 
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favour of the preschool chiUtrai. It is likely that the other variables 
a^'ecting cfaildroi's sdtool-rdated p^ormaxK^ override the initial 
advantages, and that continuity of programming alone cannot 
compensate for the intmctive e^ec^ gaierated by .these school and 
home variables (cf. Brookovo- et al., 1979). A previous commoit on the 
superior performance of the cx-preschool girls to the non-preschool girls 
is still valid, as the formo- had high^ mean scores on five of the seven 
measures. 

So, tlhe above analyse provide tentative suiH>ort for the i^eflt of 
continuity of programming through Kindergarten but indicate that by 
the end of Year 1 the superiority of preschool children's performances is 
only maintained hi a few measures. Both analyse confirmed this 
finding. 

W«« there an3^,piffefenti8l Effect' produced by the Various Prognuns? 

Given the different theoretical bases, objectives and teacherAeamer 
experience of the various progmms, it might l» ejcpected that 
differences in leammg outcomes would eventuate. For example, it could 
be hypothesized that the Behaviourist Program's children, because of 
the emphasis which that program placed upon the acquisition of basic 
skills, would achieve higho* group mean scores on tests of basic skills 
than children in other programs. Sunilarly, it could be argued that 
children in the Cognitive Program should achieve higher scores on tests 
measuring the development of cognitive processes. Surprisingly, the 
evidence to date yields contradictory findings m this r^ard. The studies 
of MiUer and Dyer <I975), RcKsarch Triangle Institute (1972), Smith 
^^^Xi913), and Weikart et al. (1978b) did not hidicate large variations in the 
( groiip mean scores on the dependent measures among all of the 
V proSaais evaluated in the studies. Yet the evaluation of Follow 
Through by Abt Associates <sce Stebbins ^ al., 1977) showed that some 
programs produced significantly higho* mean scores on tests of basic 
skills, than did others. Qearly the research findings are equivocal, 
confounded no doubt by the objectives, techniques and measures used 
in the evaluation studies. 

Preschool Data 

Appendix D shows the means and standard deviations of the r^ults of 
children in the various programs at the end of the preschool year. Table 
^.7 presents the multivariate and univariate summary analyses 
performed on the preschool data of the various programs. No 
signiHcant differoic^^among the two sessional groups (£m./p.m.) were 
found on any prescll^ol post-t^ measure. \ 

Exanunation of Mk ^r^chool data on all the iK}st<^ measures 
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V 

Talde 8.7 Somoufy of Ibfattivsii«te «ad UatviriAte Ansiyses off 
Variaace o« Presdtool Resiiits amOBg Oil ferait Piognuos 

F-valuc p< 



MHltivtriste effect , 

Vocabukiry, Visual Pmitption, 1^1 



Progr«m/SM 






. / as 


Program 




: 6.58 


.01 


Sex 




1*62 


OS 


Language — Sy^tor 


'■ 




Projpmn/Sex 




.89 


ns 


Program 




1.78 


.OS 


Sex 




.87 
• 


OS 


Mathematics (Caneeptuai) 






Program/Sex 




1.33 


' ns 


Program 




1.75 


.01 


Sex 




1.58 


m 


Valvaifate 








Program — 


Vocabulary 


7.55 


.01 




Visual Pcr^ytioii 


10.16 


.01 




PSI 


.20 


ns 


Sex — 


Vocabulary 


4.10 


.01 




Visual Pm:q)tion 


5.04 


.01 




PSI 


1.33 


ns 


Syntax 








Program — 


Imitation 


2-42 


ns 




Comprdiension 








Production 


.71 


ns 


Sex — 


Imitmion 


.51 


ns 




Comprehension 


.34 


ns 




Prodoction' 


2.96 


ns 


Mathematics fCSmcrpftio/^ 






Program — 


Sedation I 


1.00 


ns 




Seriation 11 


2.75 


.05 




Sedation III 


2.13 


ns 




Nun^ration I 


.87 


ns 




Numtrotton 11 


.38 


ns 




Numeration III 


.89 


ns 




Consovation 


1.24 


ns 




Spatial 


i.?o 


ns 


Pre-retHiing 


I 






Program 




.12 


ns 


Sex 




2.19 


ns 


Auditory ixrceptitm (Covariatwe) 






Pn^pram 




.42 


ns 


Sex 




.04 


ns 



m s non-dgnificam 
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reveals that tbere wtse ^giaiticast dif fer«tc» <aiiK>iig tte mean scores on 
visual perc^on, laiigiiage-voaU»u!afy,^aiidl syntax (comprehension) 
and the second seriation sub-test on the conc^tual mathematics 

language is one area that previous .studies have suggested will be 
aitcatd by the introduction of l^sons. Such studies stress the eH^ect of 
lessons on language acquisition and vocabulary extension (cf. Blank and 
Solomon, 1968; Karnes, 1969). The PROSE data presented in chaptered 
- revealed that in all centre^based programs a large pacentage of the 
overall mteractions wa:e verbal and vcxbal/material mt^^ons. 
Consequently the findbig that there were agni^cant differences in the 
mean scores in one vocabulary and syntactical m^sure is not surpri^. 

On the vocabulary measure, Scheff£ a po^&iorl tests revealed that 
children hi the BeSiaviourist and Comp^oicy Programs achieved 
significantly iugho' mean scores than did diildren in the Cognitive and 
Cohtempcnrary Programs. The higher mean scores of the children hi the 
first -two prograsis may reflect the percentage of dhreoed laming 
experiences hi language, hivdving categc^izing or naming activities by 
the teachers m the snmll-group activities in both programs. Cmainiy, 
the types of skills uitroduced in thaj» !»naU group les^ns wese directly 
rdated to the style and m^od-of Messing vo^ulary knowledge used 
in the study. It may well be also that the voc^ulary measure is.reflecting 
practice effects generated by the^ directed activities as much as 
recordmg differentia] effects among the programs. / 

The results of the ai^^Eyses of variance on the synta^ical measures 
indicate that ^gnifieant n»an group different were seport^l on the 
comprehensi^task (p<O.OS). Children in the Comitive Program 
achieved significantly higher group m^n scor« than q[d diildroi in the 
Home-bas«i Program. In the ^nq^di^nsion task chiMren were 
reqmred to point to the . picture that matched a given sequoice from an 
array of four line drawings. The Cognitive Prt^ram, with its empha^ 
upon the devdopment of repttsoitation sldUs, p<»sibly transferred 
these skills to the <»mprehessibn task. 

The children hi the study showed a oonunand of basic English 
structure comnusisurate wiUi the language developmeat of young 
children Bsed hetween four and five y^ffs. ^fost of fte ddldnm 
appeared to develop the bade structural r^pcmses. Howeve-, the 
research dc^ show that it is in the areas of vari^ of language use and 
range of cc^nitive fiii»:tions, that disadvantaged chiMren show 
comparative loss» (cf. Tough, t9f7^A supplemo^ary inve^tgation of 
^tactic complexity in the areas of mean loigth of utt^^ce and indices 
of noun and v^b complexity revealeono sigjiiilcant differences among 
the programs In this area, tnU as no^lBimable data were c^^ 

* 
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non-disadvantaged children, it is oot possible to verify Tough's 
argument on these data.. 

Another landing of interest' relates to the significant group mean 
scor^ on the visual potxption measure. Ciiildrm in the Comii^eacyt 
Contemporary, Behaviourist and Home-based Programs obtained 
signiHcantly higlKr mean scorts than the children in the .Cognitive 
Program ($cheff6 tests). While many studies have shown that visual 
perceptual abilities arc devcIopmcntaUy. influenced (cf. Gibson, 1969) it 
appears that practices introdu<^ in the other four programs had greater 
impact upon childrm's visual pox^ual developmmt than did any 
element of the Cognitive Program. It is interesting timt the children in 
the Home-based Program achieved similar group mean scores to 
children in three of the c»itre>bas(^ j^grams* Analysis of the teaching 
diaries of the Home-based teachers revealed that they hitroduced a large 
numbo' of activities that coukl be dasslBed as vkas^ di^imination 
l^sons, many of which wane repotted by jmrents. Hiis r^ult would 
sugg^ that, if teacher believe that visual per<^ual skills are a 
worthwhile and devcIopmcntaUy appropriate goal for preschool 
programs, devoting extra les^ns tp tl»; development of these skills «dll 
be likely to increase or improve tnepresdiool diildren's skills hi this 
area. • 

The MANOVA results on the conceptual mathmiatks measures 
shown in Table 8.7 showed no significant interactions for program x sex 
effects, but did show a si^ficant F-ratIo for the first root of program 
effects. There were significant diff^enc^ among the mean scores 
(p< O.OS) on *Seriation Task 2* which requh-ed the diildrai to delexmme 
differences m hdght b^eei two families of wooden dolls. Scheff6 a 
posteriori contrast tests hidicated that ^ mean scores of the children in 
the Contemporary Program woe significantly lower than the mean 
scores of the children m the four otho- programs. This result was the 
only significant result obtahied on the conceptual mathematics 
measures, suggesting little variation among the children's results on this 
measure. 

Developmental mfluences obviously affect children's poformances, 
and it appears likely that, unless programs provide specific training on 
such tasks, developmental influences, will ramtrihute jnore^ to Ihe 
successful completion of the tasks than programmatic mfluences, 
though such a claim is still the o«itre of continuing debate. 

Whereas no ^gnificant sex diffidences were found when the post-test 
preschool data were anal;^ for the pmchoc^non-pm^ool 
comparison (see Table 8.1), significant sex diffo-en^ were found on 
two measures wheh the comparisons among the five different programs 
were made. The two measu^ on which significant F-vahies were found 
were the Vocabulary and ^ual Perceptioo tests. No two groups were 
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signilRcantiy diffo-ent on the Vocabulary measure but the girls^ the 
Home-based Program scored si^Uflcantiy higher meain group sf^tes 
than all the chUdr«i in the <^^n^ve Pro-am. This latter result is 
dif ficuh to account for whoi the teaching practices in the Home-based 
Program were analysed and compared with those of the Cognitive 
Program. Yet such a result tends to support Deutsch's claim (1967) that 
girls are likely to out-pofonn boys when both sexes come from the same 
disadvanta^ background. Whether or not the sex differences on the 
Vocabulary measure reflect diffo-ences that are engendered by 
developmental hifluen^ or teaching practices is difficult to d^emine. 
It may well be that factors sudi as teacher disapproval will a)ntribute to 
sex difference in achievement (cf. Meyer and Thomson, 1956), but the 
PROSE data did not reveal any significant sex differences in the 
distribution of teacher disapprovals. 

To summariw the data, there were some significant difference 
among the programs on the mean scores in visual p^-c^tion, language- 
vocabulary, and one syntactical m^ure and one mathemati(» task. 
Sex differences hi achievement among the programs were found only in 
two measures— Vocabulary and Visual P^^fHion. 

Kindergarten Data 

The preschool children who continued m the e^qperimental Kindergartra 
classes were joined by varying numbers of non-preschool children who 
for administrative re^ns were enrolled in the expolmental classes. The 
Home-based Program wm not omtinued in Kkd^^rten am! ^ the 
subsequent analyse involve only the fo^ (»ntr&-bas^ prc^ams. 

Table 8.8 presents the multivariate and. univariate analyses of 
variance on the lOndergarten results. It can be seen from this table that 
highly significant differoices are reported on two measures, the 
Murphy-Durrdl pf^5i^Sig Test (p<0.01) and the Jf^abody Picture 
Vocabulary Test (p< 0.01). The mean group scores of the children in the 
Contemporary Program were significantly higher than the group scores 
of the children m the three otho- programs on the Murphy-Durrell pre- 
reading test (Scheff6 a posteriori tms}. This result is quite a reversal to 
the relative, though non-significant, order of programs on the pr^hool 
pre-readmg measure. On ibs P^botfy Picit^ Vtxatuktry T&t the 
mean group scores of the children in the Contonporary Pro^^ were 
significantly higher than the mean grmip scor^ of chikiroi hi the 
Compet^icy Program. The »milar findhig for the Murphy>DuneU • 
and tl% Peabody is nxst unexpected as tl» two measures had a 
correlation coeflident of r « 0.78. 

On the conceptual matheanatics ta&ks, there were few program 
differences. The most sl^iificast differen«» was found in the 
measurement sub-tasks, partjcularty in those associated with the tower 
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ns 
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Program 


— Bochm 


1.95 


ns 




PPVT 


5.93 


.01 




M-D Pre*r^iiiig 


12.19 


.0! 




Circus Maths 


1.66 


ns 




Sodal Knowled^ 


2.07 


ns 


Sex 


— Bochm 


.02 


ns 




PPVT 


3J7 


ns 




M-D Pre^rejading 


.29 


ns 




Qmss Maths 


.18 


ns 




Sodal Knowtei^ 


.11 


ns 



ns « non-signiriami 



variables (p<O.Oi). Inspection of the n^aiis score indicated that the 
Behaviourist Program's cbiidroi had the lowest mean scores and a 
greater mean number of trials and moves. Children in the Behaviourist 
and Contemporary Programs took longer to reach sohitions on this task 
but the children in the Behaviourist ^opam were wrong m thdr 
solutions most oftm while the children from the Contemporary 
Program- were correct most often (Hcalcy, 1980). It may be that 
instructimsal methods hicr^se or decrease the likelihood of aatam 
strate^^ being u^. The pro-am that en^urag^ individual interest 
and effort, the Cont«nporaiy» may be^ wasteful of time in new 
situations, but successful in outcomes. 

Reference to Table 8.8 reveals that no significant sex differences 
were found among the mean group scores on any of the Kintergartoi 
measures across the fouri>rograms. This findmg contrasts with the 
preschool <xmipadson where sex differences w found on Vim 
measures. 

In summary, the data indicate that there were differ«ices among the 
programs on two of the' measures and on some of the conc^mial 
mathemati^ mrastra. Di^oreaees were found in the grcufi mean 
scores on PPVT and on the pre-reac&ig measure, unlike the non- 
significant differoice found on a dmilar measure admhiisteied at the 
end of preschool. 
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Table 8.9 ^unmsry oi Multivaiiate and Univariate Analyses of 
Variasee on \ Year 1 Remits among, IMffeient Programs 
(Eiiiwimentid Grotti») 



Maitivaftote effects 
Program/Sex 
Program 
Sex 



Uatvariate 

Program 



Sex 



Reading ~ Accuracj^ 

Comprehension 

Mathanatks 
Language — PPVT 

Spelling 

Syntax 
Social Knowloige 
Reading — Acctur^ 

Comprehension 
Mathematics ' \ 

Language — PPVT \ 
X Spdiing 

Syntax 
Social Knowledge 



\ 



F-valuc 


D< 

r ^ 


1. 41 


ns 


3.07 


.01 


3.48 

t r 


.0! 


3 79 


« 

.01 


4 66 


01 


1 36 




.08 


ns 


4.8 


.01 


.72 


ii% 


2.07 


ns 


7.75 


.01 


2.53 


ns 


.23 


ns 


.12 


ns 


S.46 


.05 


.08 


ns 


6.37 


.01 



ns - non-ugniHcant \ 

Year I Data \ 

If the programs were consistentiy implemented with high fidelity to their 
intended objective and teaching/leaniing strategic, it could be 
hypothesiz«l that difference among programs should be maSdmized the 
longer the programs were implement«i.\ The data that enable this 
hypothesis to be examined in this study ar^the Year 1 data. At the time 
of .testing, the pr^hool children in. the »p^(rimental classy had b<^ in 
such classes for thrw years ,and the non-J)reschool children for two 
'years. \ 

Table 8.9 details the analyses of varianc^ on the 1 measure, 
comparing the performance of the children\in the four programs on 
various measures. From jthis table' it can be^not^ that significant F- 
values were recorded on thr« of the seven m^ure: Reading-Accuracy 
(p<0.01), and ReadingrComprehension (b<0.01) and Spelling 
(p<0.01). 1 

On Reading-Acctu-acy the group score ^f the children in the 
Behaviourist Program was signiHcantly highe^ than the mean grbup 
score of the children in the Cognitive Program (Scheffi§ a posteriori 
tests). The group mean score of the children ^ the Behaviourist and 
Contemporary Programs on the Reading-Comprehension measure were 
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signincantly high^ than the mean group s(»re of the diildren in the 
C(^tive Program. On the Spelling measure the children ^in the 
Bdiaviourist Program had significantly higher mean gro^P scores than 
the group scores of the childroi in the Cognitive and C^nt^nporary 
Programs. Overall, in these three results, the group mean scores of the 
Behaviourist Program suggested that the emphasis placed by this 
prografn on 'basic skills' was to some extoj^t reflated in the results'that 
were obtained. It is worth nothing that<wse diffa«n<»s w£re obtained 
on language measures that mter-correlated hi^y, yet no signii^cant 
differences w«c found among the group scores on the PPVT.* 
^Programmatic influ»ices can be advan<^ as one-possible cause for such 
a clean diffei^entiation of r^uUs on vocabulary m^ures among the 
programs at the end of the two previous years. i 

In this «>mparison, significant sex di^eren(^ w&e foond on 
Reading-Accuraey (p<0.01), Spelling (p<0.05) and Social Knowledge 
(p<0«01). On the Spelling measure the girls in the Contempcn^ 
Program scored- significantly higher group mean scores than the boys in 
the same program an^ boys in the O^tive Program (p<0.05). The 
same girls scored significantly higher group m^ scores on the Reading- 
Accuracy m^ure than the boys in th<e Cognitive and Contemporary 
Programs. No groups were signifi<»ntiy diff^nt at the p<O.OS level of 
significance on the Social Knowlni^ mmure. 

The evidence that there were si^iificant differences hi the group 
mean scores among the progl-ams. continues in results found in^the 
previous two y^rs. Hie overall r^uhs of sigmfi<^t differences among 
the program are shown, in Table SAO and the data in that table highli^t 
the Reading and Language afeas as, domains that g«ierate the 
significant results among the p^grams.' Why this is so is worthy of 
further investigation, for it may wdl be that these areas assess a greato^ 
range of knowledge whereas traditional mathonatics measures assess a 
narrower understandhig at this elementary levd. Certainly it is wortn 
investig^ng the range and stylp of measures suitable for administration 
to children at this age. The information presrated in Table J. 10 
indicates that the children in the Bdiaviourist Program tended to do 
better overall than children in the other programs. To what extent these 
performance are an artifact of^the measures used in the study is a 
matter of continuing argumcnti(sec, for example. House et al., 1978). 
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Tabk 8.10 SigntffamBt Meso Groop Diffemim among the Programs 
over Tlunee Y^us 



Significant results 



Measure 



Preschool 



Kindergarten 



Year I 



Reading 
Pre-reading 

Reading-Accuracy 
Reading- 
Comprehension 

Perception 
Visual 

Auditory 

Language 
Vo<»buiary 

Syntax 
Spelling 

Mathematics 
Curriculum 
Conceptual 



Social Knowledge ^ 

General 
PSI 

Boehiti , 



ns 



Cont> Bdi^Comp* 
Cog 



Comp,Cont,Beh 
H-b>Cog 
ns 

Beh,Comp>Cog, 
Cont 

Comp,Cog>H-b 
# — 



Com> Comp 



— ns 
(1 subtest) Cont > 4 (1 subtest) 
other programs Beh» Cog > Comp, 

Cont 



ns 



ns 



ns 



Beb>Cog 
Bch,Cont>Cog 



ns 
ns 

Beh>Cog,Cont 

ns 
ns 



ns 



ns no significant differences among the group means 

Cog - Cognitive 

Comp ^ Competency 

Cont » Contemporary 

Bch =: Behaviourist 

H-b « Home-bas^ 

— ^ Measure not administered in that year 
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Tabte 8.11 SummBty TaMe ^ Maiii Fimiii^ 



<^iestkms Presdboo! iOodcxigartas Year I 

1 Does enrolmCTi ia i^rmim)! Ye$(No)» Yeson3/S No^ 

pn^iams boiefit cUkir»? ooamuts 

— Yes to SMoe little 

extoit and effect 
primarily within 
expoimentai dass» 

Yes Yes Yes 



« 'No* «i tte Old PradKxd 

b There tppetied to be a uoid tm cte ji^esd^ g^ls to som bigtor means tlwi Uie mm- 
pretdwol g)ris on tte mi^}cdty of the measures. 



Summary 

The data reported in this chapter addressed the three main questions of 
the study . As in a number of sodai sdence evaluation studies of a 
similar type (cf. Zigier and Valentine^ 1979)« the results are not always 
unequivocal. Some of the findings are dear^t, mhers require 
qualification. Table 8.1 1 rqx>rts the main results hi a condoised format 
which hides the many pt^bte 'ifs and buts\ it is presented m this 
format at the risk of ov^^plifying the results, but this is a risk tfiat is 
judg^ to be worthwhile. 

On reflection, we could hav^ ^proached the data coUe^on in 
slightly different ways, had tune and motivation p^mitted, but we do 
believe that the results pres^ted are the best pos^ble, given .the 
inevitable compromise on reliability, validity and tune with which we 
were faced. 



Does ccHstinuity irf trognmuning 
ovor three yws have a marked 
effect upon chiUbren's * ' 

performance? ^ 

Were t^im diff^ential ' 
effects produced by the 
varicms prc^^wis? 
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Otto Results of tlie Study 



The previotis chapt^ pres^ted the overaQ results relatiiig to the main 
research questions of the study. Other questions that we believed 
important to pursue listed b^ow, and the results relevant to these are 
pr^oited in this chapto*. Hie issu^ they hitroduce are of equal interest 
to a range of groups such as admini^rators, teadi^ and teadier 
educators« as well as the community at large, ai^ we have not attempts! 
to discuss them in any particular ordG- of importance. Hiey are: 

1 Did the programs facilitate the social development of children? 

2 Were there any unexpected effects generated within the Project? 

3 What impact did the introduction of the preschools hav|«Dn the 
school-relat«i achievement of the children in the same sdhoeSs? 

4 Did enrofanent. in i^eschools aSft&, children's later attendance 
{mttems in the infants schools? 

5 Were the preschool programs differmtially effective for children who 
entered pr^hools with different ability lev^? 

6 How did the performances of the children hi the Home-based 
Program compare with non-Home-bas«l childr^ at the same school? 

7 How did the Project affect teachers? 

8 What did educational administr^ors $c» aslhe values asisodated with 
the Project? 

Did the Pro-ams FacOitate the Sodal Oev^iiuiifiit of ChiMtwi? 

One of the frequently claimed advantage of preschool education is that 
such progr^ foster Children's ^Kial/affectlve devdopment, as wen as 
their cognitive and schoc^-i^ted acfaievmem ^^ker, 1972). The 
original evaluation model for the Project (Bafi and Braithw^te, 297S) 
plann^ for* the <x>llectlon of »7dal/affective data throughout the 
implementation of the programs. To adiieve this, a number of trial 
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^ instruments were developed or modifled, then t^ed. Generally, many 
of these trial instruments were discarded because they lacked validity or 
their reliability was too low to allow m^ningful interpretations of the 
data. The variability of children's behaviours and responses at this age 
level was such that it was decided, albeit r^etfully, not to collect 
social/affective data bas«i on children's responses. 

However, it was deddol to collet^ teadbiers' ratings of children's 
development in the sodal/affectivc domain. To achieve this, two trial 
instruments were devdoped and tested, the Pmchool Observation 
Schedule (POS) and the Kindergarten Rating Scale (KRS). A n^Jfiflcd 
rating scale was developed f <»- use in Year 1 dasses, but subsequent 
analyses found that the teachm woe not consistent in thdr use of the 
scale, hence its data woe not indud^ in the analyses. No POS or KRS 
data were collected on cfaildroi m the Home-based Program. 

Both the POS and the KRS required teachm to rate childrwi's 
behaviours on four dimoisions—language, nced-achiev«nent, amddy 
and prosodal/aggres^on bdiaviours. These dimen^ons were chosen 
sin(X earlier research had suggest^ that they were dimensions that 
preschool programs could influence, and they w^ areas identified by 
the teachers as being important for them to Icnow about. For example, 
Sarason et al. (1958) and Ruebusch (1963), among others, highlighted 
the direct relationship between children's anxiety levds and successful 
learning within schools. Sunilar support can be found for the indusion 
of the other dimensions in the histruments, in the research reviews of 
Beller (1973) and Swift (1964). Minor modifications were made to the 
POS to make its beha^oiural statements rd^e more to the Kind^arten 
classroom learning situations. The ratinp on the Ukm scale on the 
POS and KRS represented *Vay much like' (5) to 'Not at all like' (1). A 
separate column was indud«l for a 'Not Sure' response, but this was 
rarely completed. Factor analy]^ supported the construct of the 
instruments and consistently showed the same it«ns as loading on the 
same factors at each data collection period. 

Before the data are presented, three caveats concerning analysis of 
these data must be expressed. First, teachers rated the items on a five- 
point ordinal scale. Several writers (e.g. Siegd. 1956) argue that ordmal 
scales sl^ould not be subjected to parametric analysis techniques. 
However Popham's view that the researcher is usually on safe ground 
when parametric tests are applied to data which are somewhere between 
ordinal and mterval strength was accq>ted (Popham, 1%7:273). 
S«»nd, the data Bte probably contamMated to some degree by the 
teachers' traming and pedagogical beliefs. To l^sen the impact of prior 
attitudes and 'self-fulfilling prophedes', the items wwc miitoi in 
behavioural terms. The teachers were ask^ to rate children's direct, 
observable behaviours. Third, it is not possible to compare directly the * 





^ data across Che four proj 
* assessing the childroi m 




(s as thea% *9/&e no indqpend^ raters 
aU programs over the two years. The 



touchers tat^ diildren ail ioctepoideBtly withm thdr own programs 
and; where more than one tt^tcher was teaching the experimental 
groups, conttnuotts checks ware maik on the mter-rater reliabiUtles. 
(These rathigs achieved mo(teate to high inter-rater reliability and 
stability coefjfldents within each program.) 

The POS and -KRS data were analysed using analysis t>f variance 
techniques to d^ermine whetho* the mean ratings taken at the end of 
^h term diff^ed significantly over the Klative periods. This approach 
Ts different from the analyses presented in chapt^ 8 in that it present^ 
data collected ev«ry tWmcmths in the pr^hooi year and at the end of 
each term in Kindo-ganen and not; as was the case previously, at the end 
of the year. Traod^Bni^ysis was considered to be an inappropriate 
procedure for e?toining tlfe POS and KRS data owing*to the changes in 
the raters within programs over the thr^ years. It is iklieved that, as 
social behaviours generally diange over time, the psNoitation of data 
from different time periods is nec^sary. Tables 9.1 and 9.2 present the 
means, standard deviations and F-values asscxaat^ with the analyses of 
variance on these data. 

' Examination of Table 9.2 reveals that in the preschool year all the 
teachers recorded that the children had slight though significant 
(p<0.01— p<O.OS) gams on the langu^e dimensions. The overall 
trend was to rate children higher on this dimension, indicating that the 
* teachers judged there was growth in the children's language. Such a 
finding is supported by the vocabulary daita. (see Tabl€» S.IO and S.l) 
with which this POS dimensdon correlates moderately (r = 0.48, 
p<0.01). In the Kindergarten year only one significant F-value in 
language was reported. Children in the Competency Program varied in 
their group mean rating given over the year. At the end of the second 
term, the teacher record^ significantly lower ratings. No reason can be 
advanced for this result as the PPVT and syntactical data showed that 
the children in this program performed comparatively well m the^ areas 
at the end of Year 1. In the three oth»' programs quite minor 
unprovements in the mean ratings were recorded. 

With the pro-social dhnension, the pr^h(K>l data hi Tables 9.1 and 
9.2 moved m the expected direction, with ^gniflcant changes in mean 
scores over the four rating periods. The teachers rated the childroi in all 
programs as b«x>nung more friendly towards one another, more 
compliant, more r^ponidble and more oid&^ in their bdmviours. In 
general, socially d^irable types of behaviours ^ood out while socially 
undesirable ones were kept in check. In the Kindo'garten year, the 
teachers did not vary their ratings to any great extent over the three 
periods. In the Contemporary Program there was a ^gnillcant (p < O.OS) 
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Tabie 9.1 Mam tad Staadani Devialioiis for POS aad KRS 
VariaMesa 



» 

Dimcimons 


Time 


Cog- 
niave 
X 


Com* 
petoicy 
X 




lOttiwl 


Languege 












POS (/^escAoo/ 


1 


3.3(1.1) 


3.1(0.9) 


3.1(0.9) 


3.2(0.9) 


Observaiion Scale) 




3.9(0.9) 


3.5(1.0) 


3.1(0.8) 


3.5(0.9) 


( 


^. 


3.8(1.0) 


3.4(1.1) 


3.4(0.9) 


3.6(0.9) 


\ 


4 


4.1(1.0) 


3.6(0.9) 


3.8(09) 


3.6(0.9) 


KRS (KM&^en 


1 


3.3(0.9) 


3.2(0.9) 


4.0(0.D 


3.0(1.2) 


Rating Saile) 


2 


3.3(0.6) 


2.8(0.^ 


3.6(0.6) 


3.1(0.9) 


3 


3.4(0.6) 


3.4(0.7) 


3.9(0.6) 


3.3(1.0) 


Pro-social 












POS 


1 


3.5(0.7) 


3.4(0.6) 


3.5(0.6) 


3.7(0.5) 




2 


3.7(0.7) 


3.6(0.6) 


3.5(0.5) 


4.0(0.4) 




3 


3.7(0.6) 


3.8(0.6) 


3.7(0.5) 


3.8(0.4) 




4 


3.8(0.7) 


3.8(0.8) 


3.8(0.5) 


3.8(0.5) 


KRS 


1 


3.5(0.7) 


3.4(0.6) 


3.6(0.7) 


3.8(0.6) 




2 


3.4(0.6) 


3.1(06) 


3.2(0.5) 


3.S(0J) 




3 


3.4(0.7) 


3.4(0.7) 


3.3(OJ) 


3.8(0.^ 


Need-achievement 












POS 


1 


)3.6(0.9) 


3.4(0.8) 


3.2(0.8) 


3.6(0.^'. 




2 . 


/ 4.1(0.7) 


3.^0.9) 


3.4(0.6) 


3.6(0.^ 




3/ 


4.0(0.8) 


3.7(0.8) 


3.6(0.7) 


3.7(0-7) 






4.4(0.7) 


3.7(1.0) 


3.8(0.8) 


3.8(0.7) 


KRS 




3.7(0.8) 


3.5(0.8) 


3.8(0.6) 


3.7(1.0) 




2 


3.6(0.5) 


3.2(0.6) 


1.5(0.6) 


3.8(0.8) 






3 7(0 


3.4(0.5) 


3.7^0.^ 


4.2(0.^ 


Anjdety 










2.2(0.8) 


POS 


1 


lS(1.0) 


2.9(0.9) 


2.6(0.8) 




2 


2.5(0.9) 


2.6(1.0) 


2.4(07) 


2.2(0.8) 




3 


2.4(1.0) 


2.4(0.9) 


\ 2.4(0.7) 


2.1(0.7) 


• 


• 4 


2.0(0.9) 


2.4(0.9) 


2.^.9) 


2.1(0.9) 


KRS 


1 


2.^0.8) 


.2.4(1.1) 


2.3(0.« 


2.2(1.2) 




2 


2.6(0.6) 


3.3(0.9) 


2.8(0.«) 


2.2(0.8) 




3 


2.5(0.7) 


2.9(0.9) 


i.7(0.6) 


2.2(0.8) 



A Pmchool N -* Costive 61, Competency 35, Contemporary 55, BchavlouriJi, 39. 
Kindergarten N » Cognitive 56. Competency 25, CMtcmpontry 20, Bcfa«viouri*t, 40. 
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9.2 IJiiivariateAiisiyscsof VflitaBc» on Pl^a^ia^ Variables 

Proirams 



Cognitive Ompctaisy Ccmtemponuy Behaviourist 











F-value p< 


F-yalue p< 


iMnguage 

V ■ 


















POS 


13.7 


.01 


2*6 


.05 


11.7 


.01 


5.1 


.01 


KRS 


.5 


OS 


3.2 


.05 


2.5 


ns 


9 


ns 


ProsociaJ 


















POS 


4.9 


.01 


3.0 


.05 


11.1 


.01 


8.7 


.01 


KRS 


.6 


lU 


2.0 


ns 


3.7 


.05 


3.0 


0.5 


Need-achievement 


















POS 


18.8 


.01 


1.9 


ns 


15.0 


.01 


1.2 


ns 


KRS 


1.2 


DS 


2.2 


ns 


.2.7 


ns 


3.8 


.05 












\ 








POS 


8.8 


.01 


4.9 


.01 




.01 


.8 


ns 


K&S 


2.3 


ns 




.01 


5.2 


.01 


.1 


ns 



ns ~ noa-signifkan! 



movement in the mean rating where the diildren were rated less pro- 
social over the year, while the teadiers in the Behaviourist Program 
rated a slight regression in the children's pro-social bdmviour in the 
middle of the year. However the tochers' rating of the children's 
behaviours on this dimension confirm ecpmed behaviours and mirror 
the PROSE data about undesirable/aggressive behaviours. . 

The items nominated for the need-Achievement dimension reflected 
the teachers' ratings of the childroi's abilities and their attitudes 
towards structured and unstructured learning experiences. In graieral, 
all the pr^hool te^hors rated improvements in the children's 
con^ency in completing their activities and increased abilities to 
undertake learning experiences. The most significant changes in the 
9iean ratings occurred with the children hi Ihe. Cognitive and 
Contemporary Programs. As both of these pro-ams required more 
child-initiation than the otho* two programs, was quite an 
important finding. The succ^ful implem^tation of these two 
programs required that the plan, hdtiate and finish activities 

successfully. In Kkdergarteimere were only mmor chaises in the mean 
ratings on iht need-achievement dimension, except for the Behaviourist 
Program where tlM teachos' ratings showed a ^goiflcant change 
(p<0.05) over the year. 

The anxiety dimension reported the 'f^chers' ratings of the 
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duldren's anxiety levels vlrithia the dasses. As noted previously, anxi^ 
can dire);:tly affect c&ildren's learning. Consequoitly, all programs 
sought to le^wn children's anxi^es about their teanung situations. The 
teachers' ratings of children's anxiety levels had to decrease to conform 
to program intentions. At the presclKX>l levd, significant changes in the 
mean ratings in the desired direction were recorded for the Cognitive, 
Competracy and Contemporary Programs, while the Beha^ouiist 
teachers' mean ratings did not vary significantly over the rating period. 
The Kindergarten teachers' ratings of the childrra on the anxi^ 
dimension flut^iated significantly only in the Competency Program 
where the teacher rated a higher mean levd of anxiety behaviours at the 
end of Term Z (p<0.01). Minor and non-slgnifican^ change in rating 
were made in the three other programs. 

It is aii^parent for the most part that the teachers lated the children's 
behaviours in the social/affn^ive domain as moving in the desired or 
intended directions. The presduKsl and Kindenta^^ten classes were quite 
successful in modifying children's behaviours ^the tochers' ratings on 
POS and KRS are us^ as crit^a. Hio^ is no rsiscm to suspect that the 
ratings were unrdiable or invalid, for the cimstant monitCMring and 
training of the teachers in the use of both fcmns resulted in the 
developmoit of instruments that t^icbei^ could use in reliable «nd 
m^ningful ways. 

yf&ee tb«re any Unca^e^ted Ejects generated wftUi the S^jeet? 

In developing, implem«iting and evaluating the programs, the teachers 
and program assistants wev obvious^ trying to ^^ve the objectives 
and teacho^/leaming prac^c«i that bad bem set dovm tor the programs. 
Overall, it is t^ev^ that the programs as implenentcxi achi^red a high 
degree of fidelity with the stated int<mtions, and th^ is confirmed by the 
PROSE and other data pres^t»l in diapt^* i^However, there wore 
•occa^ons when it lM»ame apparrait th^ the i^ograms were producing 
effects that went beyond the intend^ outcome. Many of these 
unexpected effects were subjectively reported by teacheils or program 
assistants, who recorded them in their ongoing 'logs'. Their comments 
are summarized in the following paragraphs. 

Of the different programs, the Cognitive, Behaviourist and Home- 
based Programs received the greatest scrutiny by paroits and outside 
observers. This in some ways was natural sin« these woe the programs 
that represent^ the greats difference from ti^tional Australian 
practices. Early childhood edi&»£ors from training colleges <x>mm<mted 
upon the Ude&ty of the Contemporary Program's practices to existing 
Australian pr^±ool practices, ^ch had differing ^ews. and <»nsensus 
was difficuh to obtain. While others (cf. Ashby, 1972) have commented 
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Upon the lack of daiity in the aims and pnu^m of Ab^traHan 
preschools that prevailed around the thne when the Project w^slirst 
developed, it was confusing for Project personnel, teachers and paroits 
to hear conflicting views bdng advanced by the 'experts'. Fortunately, 
the tochers and the program assistanVcoiKemed had a clearly defin«i 
view of what they w^e trying to achieve and how the program was to be 
implem^ted. Tliis view was based on a comprehensive analysis of 
actual practices in Australian preschools. However, the 'experts* saw 
what they wanted to see and their reports were confusing to the teachers. 
They seldom attonpted to examine the Contemporary Program against 
its documoitation. 

Such attitudes created ctmfusidn at times and highlighted the need to 
document in the direst posdble terms the objectives and teachh^ 
practices hi each program. Further, to clarify 'uninform^' ^mme&ts 
that had been expressed, and to provide a clearer, view of overall PKjject 
intentions, we determined that it was nec^sary to provide visitors with 
oricntationscssions prior to visiting the classes. Thfe approach reduced 
the number of unhiformed comments ^hidi had ofi&a, dramatically 
affected the personal attitudes and well-bdng of the| t^udim. The 
Project staff initially needed to 'protect' tea^m and to head-off 
criticism that could have undermined thdr morale. Lest this sound too 
/defensive, the pomt must be made that, once the teacho^ were settled in 
^ their routines and knew 'wh^e th^ were ^^iag% th^ were more than 
capable of defendhig and/or justifying th^ own programs. 

Another issue that created some short-term anxieties related to some 
of the practitxs of the Q^tive Program. While a great amount of tune 
and effort went mto OEplahiing to parents the rationale and practi^ 
followed in the program, some were anxious about then* children's 
progress. The empirical evidence suggested that the children were not 
being educationally (Ssadvantaged through partkipatioh hi the 
program, and in fact were benefiting m many ways, but so»m£ pareats 
nevertheless found this hard to recondle with theh own traditional 
views of schooling. Special booklets were ptcpar^ and- distributed to 
parents pointing out details about the programs Ui order to provide 
them with detailed knowledge about the likely outcomes of the program 
m terms of their childr^i's educational progress. By and large, this 
strategy succ«sfully convhiced itiost par^ts that the program was 
worthwhile. However, opposition was still expt&sed by some parents 
who disagreed with the program's inqwry-centred approach to learning. 
These parents reported that they found it difficult to a>pe with the 
children continually asking 'Why?' at home, espedally when the 
predominant practice among th<^ paroits was to e^qsect the ddldroi to 
ao^t their parents' views as correct and not op«i to diallenge^ While- 
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too great an ^phasis can be placed on sud! an outcome caused by 
programmatic features, it is important tiiat schools be conscious of a- 
dash of vahies and/or life-styles that may ocbur between school and 
home, whoi irregular curricuhun variations are considered for 
implementation. 

Surprising and utujqxsct^ outcome wc^e the ways in which the 
Home-based parents ^tablished a n^work to organize other sodal, 
educational and welfare activities beyond the original mtoitions of the 
Project. The regolari^ming tog^er of parents to share ideas and 
common problems oufeled than to form groups around jointly shared 
problems. Some of thei» groups were formalized, into ongoing self-help 
groups, while others were inf orm&l groups which ^ dissolved once the 
immediate problon was overcome or deaSi with. The powo- of these 
groups, and the mutual reinforcement present among their membership, 
J enabled thm to tap into the appropriate resource units for assistance in 
a way that may not have been possible had they tried individually to gain 
assistance. The network of familks promote by the Home-based 
Program was a strong support for s(^ool-a}mmunity links, although it 
could be argued that the local school itself did not always take 
advantage of the full potential of the n^work. Schools have to be ready 
to look beyond then- traditional rol^ and boundaries to take advantage 
of such devekH>ments. 

One of the key a>mponents of the Bdbiaviourist Program was its use 
of praise as a social leinforcer and the use of *time out' proc^lures when 
disciplinary measures were fo£ The teachm at Hrst felt 

somewhat uncomfortable whoi implem«iting the rdnfon^ but soon 
became accustomed to the pnx^ures as the program was impl«nented. 
They rqwrted that after a whUe they found that the effective use of 
praise meant that 'time out* practices were seldom used. Further, they 
found that after a while Upraise' rdnforcers created soimewhat artificial 
situations and they d^sded to stop using this technique for ^tain 
periods during the term. They found that by carefully monitoring and 
recording childr^'s task and sodal l»havjk>urs they could determine 
when it was necessary to reintroduce the rdnforcement system. As a 
r^ult of their monitoring and r^rding of the class situation, the 
teachers became more aware and sensitive to developments both within 
and outside the classroom. In reality the teacho^ b««ame better clinical 
analysts of thdr own teaching and of classrcwm conditions than they 
had been before. * i 

While these were some of the Project's unexp^ned outcomes, il^ are 
all effects on dther teachers, children or parents. It is net always 
anticipated that the development of a Project will a^ect the attitudes of 
the Proj^ staff. Certainly it could have been expected that knowledge 

/ 

/ 

/ 
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about the methods of Implementing the programs would grow with 
experience gained over the life of the Project. What was not expected, 
however, was the way in which our collective attitudes towards ways of 
working with schools, teachers and parents changed. Perhaps we were 
naive in our initial approaches towards the development of the Project, 
for we had begun with an interventionist approach which, when 
confront«l with the realiti® of everyday workii^ with schools and the 
community, changed to an.interactionist appro^h as the only way of 
achieving our pbjectives. Such a developmmt highlights the naiv^y of 
our original approach, bttt the importance of this development for the 
successful completion of the Project cannot be overstate). Put bluntly, 
we believe that an interactionist approach is the only one that can be 
successfully adopts whra trying to work with disadvantagni grouj^. 

What Impact did the lotn^uction of tbe IHresdb<N>ls have on the School- 
related Acfaievment of the Qiild^ fn tbe same Schools? 

In chapter 8 an analysis was presented comparing preschool and non- 
preschool children's performances on a number of different measures. 
These data enabled specific comments to be made about the immediate 
impact of the preschool programs on children of equivalent ages and 
backgrounds. Yet there is another comparison that can be made to give 
a longer term assessment of the possible impact of establishing 
preschools in conjunction with the traditional infah^ classes. This' 
approach compares the performances of preschool children with an 
equivalent group of non-preschool children at the end of Kindergarten, 
who had enrolled in the same schools before the Proj&:t b^an in 1975. 
This analysis enables the preschool children's performances to be 
compared with a non-pr^chool group who were not affected either 
directly or indir^ly by Proj^ activities. Each comparison group 
passed through the same ^ools in which, as far as can be determmcd^ 
contextual variables such as human and Hnandal resources were 
equivalent. No objective or subj^ve evidence was available to suggest 
that either of the two cohorts were atypical. 

The same tests were administered to both groups— the Murphy- 
Durrell Reading Readiness Analysis and the Boehrp Test of Basic 
Concepts. The r^ults of Kindergarten diildrra who had l^n Ui 
preschool were obtained from the testing program administered to these 
children at the end of Kindergarten; those who were m Kindergarten in 
1975 were tested individually at the end of 1975. 

This meant that the 1975 non-pr^chool children could be compared 
with the 1978 preschool chiidroi (1978 Group A); and that the 1975 non- 
preschool children eoiM be compared with the 1978 non-preschool 
children (1978 Group B). 
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Table 9 J Meaas asd t-t^ Comparfsmts for 1975 and 1978 
Kindergartes Cindrea 



N 



M-D pre-roHiiiig 



Leaa names 



comp.l comp.2 X 



. m 

a»Bp.l coinp.S 



Prognai 

Cognitive 

1975 30 n^i 

1978-AC 41 35.7 > 

1978-Bd 31 34.6) 

Competency 

I97S 30 32.1] 

lSr78-A * 24 36.8 

1978-B ' 12 29.6] 

Contetnpofwy 

1975 30 33 

1978-A 28 38 

Behaviourist 

1975 30 34.81 

1978-A 37 37.0 

1978-B 25 35.6: 

Tolid 

1975 120 33.5, 

1978-A 130 36.8 

1978-B 68 34.1' 



:?} 



OS* 



.01 



.01 



.01 



ns 



14.7 j 

13.3 

12.1 



13.1 
ns 15.0? 
9.3) 



12.4 1 
as 14.9 
11.5 ! 



ns 



8.7) 
OS 14.0 > .01 
11.8) 



.01 



39.6 1 
OS 37.6 
38.5' 



ns 



.05 



33.1 

34.5 
28.6] 



12.91 .01 - 37.4 1 
19.2/ 41.5/ 



34.2, 
36.7, 
34.6. 



36.1 
OS 37.4 
35.3! 



ns 



ns 



ns 



ns 



ns 



ns 



OS 



OS 



8 «)mp.{ » cmnpwisoa I CI975 whit 1978-A) 

b comp J - compariKui 2 (1975 with 1978-B) 

c t978-A - prnduwl ciUldrai in ex[}eris^atiU clanes 

d 1978-B > tuui-ia«(Gi»>ol cfaUdrea in iuH!-«xperimaitaI dasses 

ns ' aon-sigaif^aat ' 



Table 9.3/9et$ out the means and t-tests for th^ comparisons for the 
fcbr centre-»Bsed programs. Comparing the total group ^ores for 1975 
children with the 1978 preschool group, it can be seen that the 1978 
Croup A bad significantly higher mem isx&t& on Uie Boehm test 
(p<0.01) and on the 'tetter names* sub-t«t of the MaiphypDurrell pre- 
reading test, than did the 1975 g^oup. The most significant results in this 
comparison occurred for the Cotnp^ency and Contemporary Progran^ 
for the Bodim %Mi aiid for ^ Cont^nporary and Behaviourist 
Programs for the Kfurphy-Durrell t^. If t^ data r^resent a valid 
comparison, and are not affe<^ by any unknown factors, " 




Other Results ^ 

v^kimed that the estabUshmoit of the pmchool ce9tres had a posidve 
c?fcct in the children's perfonnanees on these two measures. This is 
especially so when the data from the second a>mparison are anal^s^. 
On only one comparison was thwe significant difference (p<0.05) 
between the group mean scores of the two non-preschool groups, which 
fiirther supports the preidous claim r^arding the unpact of the 
preschools withUi the school. Some qt^alification must be placed on this 
stat^ent. giv<m the Umited numbW of measures used for this 
comparison, bjit these data do ^vc limited evidence to support the 
establishment of the preschool c^tres. \ 

IKd Enroiment In Preschools affect CMdren's Later Attendance 
Patterns in the Infants Scfao<^? \ . 

In an attemiH to address this qu^tion, tne attendance records of 
preschool children in la|cr y«rs wwe i^miMu^ with those of non- 
preschool childiten. It was argued that childrm who attended preschool 
would have a more positive attitude towards sci^ooling and this would 
show in their subsequent school attendance. Data forihe area over the 
four years from 1977 to 1980 from the NSW Departmlent of Education 
indicated that all children in the area had slightly more absences from 
school ftan was the overall pattern for New South Wales. Therefore it 
was of interest to us to d^ermine whether the establishment of the 
preschools had had any significant unpaid uiK}n the attendance ot 
children in Kindergarten and Year 1 classes. 

For these comparisons, the attoi^ce data .from the schools for the 
two years, 1978 (kindergarten) and 1979 (Year 1), were collected and 
analysed usmg multivariate analysis of variance t^hniqu(». Table 9.4 
presents the r^ults of the analyse. The 1978 analysis had three factors, 
preschool/non-preschool, program and sex, while the 1979 analysis 
included only the first two factors. 

Table 9.4 shows that, for the Khidergarten data, the significant 
effects were the program x preschool/non-preschool interaction 
(p<0.01), and the preschcK>l/non preschool (p<0.01) and program 
(p<0.01) effects. The interactions showed that the pattwus are 
complicated by whether or not the children attended pr^hool and the 
program they attended. The children who did not attend preschool were 
absent significantly more often than chi^r^ who did. Th^ were more 
absences at the school where the Behaviourist Program was 
implemented. No differences existed between males and femaTes m the 
number of days absent. This overall tren^^ntinues in Year I, where 
significantly more non^preschool chiMren w^ absent from school 
(X = 18.1> than preschool children (X 14.4},. with no ngnificant 
program eff«:ts on absences. As an hito-esthig sub-analysis, the 1979 
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Table 9.4 Smnmary of Mttlti|arfaite sad Univariate Analyses of 
Variaac^ oa Atfeadaaee Patteras for 1978 and 
1979r-PirHcbo^/NoB*prfsdt6ol CoiB|parisoi» 



Effect 




• 

P< 

■ 


1978 Kuider^inm 






Program x Prtscbool/Noii'^irc^^ool k Sex 


l.fiS 


Program xS« 


0.S2 


m 


Program x Pre$cho<^/Noti*pre»:IiM! 


- 4.36 


.01 


Preschool/Noni^rc^cKrf x Sex 


0,41 


ns 


Program 


4.38 


.01 


Pre$cbooI/Noii-pr<scbo0i 


16.95 


.01 


Sex 


2-06 ' 


DS 


i979 Year I 






Program X PreschooI/Non-i^a^ool 


1.75 


OS 


Pre^hool/Non-pr^^ool 


3.78 


.05 


Program 


0.?4 


ns 



ns - non -significant 



* 

post-test scores of the Year t children were analysed on the basis of thdr 
absences from school. Three grouj^ wcfe formed, tow abs^ice 
(X = 7.9),mid(X 24.4) and high absence (X = 76.1) and their 1979 
post-test results analysed. No significant diffo^ces on any of the 
measures were fouml in the three-w^ analyses, but in three out of the 
six measures children in the tow absence group achieved higher group 
mean scor^ than children in the high absence groups. 

Reviewing the atK>ve data, it is ai^^trott th^ in both the 
Kindergarten arlS Year 1 classes the preschool children were absoit from 
school less frequently than non-presdiool children. To obtain a clearer 
picture a ton^tudinal follow-up would be ^^tial. 

Were tbe^resebool programs DtfforentiaQy Effective for CbOdren who 
entered Preschool with Diff mat AMI^ Levels? 

An aim of most educators is to d^go educational systems where the 
instructional components are matched to the intaests &nd abilities of 
the students.. Therefore it was important to determhie whether some or 
any one of the.programs was more effective than others for children of 
different abifity levels. IdeaBy we wouIdBke to be in a iM>dtion to advise 
parents that programs ba«Ki on th^ histrucdonal components will be 
more beneficial for children with x abititi^ than others> To date, most 
studies have rq>orted non-signiikant results when data were analysed to 
determine whetl^ programs ' differentially affected children' with 
varying ability levels. 
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Table 9.5 'Sumiiufy of Multiviirlate uid UBivarfate Analyses of 
Vfuriftnee on CMIdren witfa Different Entering Ability 
Levels 



F-value 



P< 



MttUivttrfaite ms^ys^ 






Infect . 






Program x Ability level 


.90 


ns 


Program ^ ^ 


115 


.05 


Abiuty level ^ 


5.44 


.01 


UaJvariate aistdyiei 












Reading (Freschooi) 


,32 


ns 


Reading (Kindergarten) 


. 4.76 


.01 


Reading XYear 1) 




ns 


A bility Level 






Reading (Pr^chool) 


6.92 


.01 


^Reading (Kindergarten) 


• 11.39 


.01 


Reading (Year 1) 


11.32 


.01 



ns non-significant 



For this, data from the core groups' performances on reading tests 
were analysed over the three years using multivariate aad univariate 
analyses of variance.. Reading was chosen, for this analysis since the 
three reading tests (pr^hool md Kmdergartcn pre-readiQg and Neale 
Analyses) had had the highest cowelation coefficients over the three 
years of any measure \ised in the study. They provide! a relatively 
stable base on which to carry out this analysis. Moreover, this area of 
learning is considered a crucial one for all children.- 

The children in the four centres-based programs and the control 
group were divided into two txtmne groups, high and low ability, ba^ 
on the protest PSI scores in the preschool year. One confounding factor 
in this division was the homogeneous -performance of the children on 
the pre t^st' PSI. Had there been more hetcrogefedty in -the home- 
background variables, it is likely 0at the high and low ability groups 
would have been more cl^ly diffwentiatcd from one another. 

The analyses based on the three reading tests re pr^ented in Table 
9.5. Inspection of this table indicates that the interactive effect was not 
significaijit but that the program and ability effots had significant F- 
values. The data were thefi re-analysed with the interactive' effects 
remove from the analyse of variance. The univariate statistics in Table 
9.5 show that there was a signiHf^ program effect ip the Kindergarten 
data (p<0.01) and between the different ability levels over the three 
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.years (p<0.01). Examination of t)» individiml effects of each program 
for the Kindergarten year sbowed that the gtonp mean scores of both 
groups of children in the Contemporary Program were higher on this 
measiij^e than children's g^roup mean ^res in any other of the 
programs. Further there were significant differences b^ween the group , 
mean scores of the high and low ability children in all the programs over 
the three years. Cons«)uently, while there was a significantiy higher 
. group m^n sa>re for the children in the Contemporary Program 1^ one 
measure, the overall data mdicate that all the programs tended not to 
produce din^emitial effects upon children with different ability levels. 
Why the Contemporary Program product a significant eff^ on the 
Kinderg^en measure is difHcult determine, and by the end of Year 1 
there were no differences among the ^ouj^ on the reading measure used 
at that time. On this one measure, children ^th different ability levels 
perform^ equally m m±i program, though there was a higher group 
mean score for the children in the Contemporary Program at the end of 
Kindergarten. The relatively small samt^i^ used in this analysis suggest 
that this fmding should be treated with caution. 

♦ 

How did the Performances of the Children in the Home-based Program 
compare with non-Home-based Children in the Same School? 

The Benefits attributed to having parents directly 'involved m and 
assisted with the education of their children under fiv« have been 
substantiated by a niunba- of studio (see, for awple, Levenstein, 
1977; White et al., 1^3>. The Home-based PrOglam was designed to 
guide and support |mrents in the «iucation of their young childroi by 
visiting teachers working with i^mts and their children within their 
homes, supplemented by occasional group activities^ That the program 
was prevented by legislation from working with childroi 'Under three ■ 
years and nine months of age was a matter of real concdn. However, 
the experience that were provid«i within the Homc-bas«i Program 
were valuable to iK>th parents and children ahke, and this was (X)nfinned 
by the evidence presem^ in ch^Jter 6. Another useful comparison that 
may be made is betwmi the performances of Home-based children and 
• non-Home-based cjiildren at the end of Kindeifearten, when the Homc- 
base,d children were equally distributed across the four Kindergartai 
classes pf the one school; Teacher effects in such a situation were 
deemed to have equal influence upon both groups for the purposes of ^ 
this compariton. 

At the end of Kindergarten a sample of fifty-one non-Home-based 
children and twenty-one Home-based children were select^ from the 
four Kindergarten classes in Bidwill school. The random sample were 
stratified as to whether the children were enrolled or not in the Home- 
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Table 9.6 Mest Comiiar^osJNtweeii Honte-iiased CUidimand Non- 
Hom^4lase«l C^Sdren at the Eod of lUadergarteaa 







Home-based 


Non-home- based 




«} 


Measures r 














t 


P< 




N 


X 


SD 


N 


X 


SD 






Bochm 


2! 


35.0 


6.3 


51 


. 35.6 




.04 


OS > 


Murphy-Durrdl 


21 


42.1 


14.3 


51 


47.0 


i5.r 


1.28 


OS 


PPVT 


21 


51.8 


7.9 


51 


53.9 


7.1 


l.IQ 


ns 


Circus M9ths 


21 


17.4 


1.9 


51 


16.9 


1.9 


1.04 


OS 


Soda! Knowledge 


21 


24.8 


4.3 


51 


26.5 


3.2 


1.64 


ns 



a Separate Variance formula (Pophani. 1967:143), two-uiled test (df 20,50) 
ns non-significant 



based Program. The same five measure given to Kindergarten children 
at the four centre-based programs were administered to this group. 
Table 9.6 presents the means, standard deviations anh ,t-test 
comparisons between these two groups on these measures. As can be 
seen in this table none of the comparisons had t-valt^es that were 
significant at the 0.05 level of significance. la general, the total group 
means of the non-Home-based c^dren were slightly aboye those of the 
Home-based children on four of the five measures. However when the 

. data were examined on a class-by-dass basis, incotiisi^ent results weic 
obtained which favoured neither group. On another level teachers and 
Project staff throughout the Kindergarten year commented that the 
Home-based children were more independent within the c^rooms and 
appeared to be more self-assured whoi the Kindergarten class^ began in - 

'1978.. ■ < .. • 

Overall, the above data sugg^ed that the Home-based children 
were ' comparable to^a non-Home-bas«i group at the end of 
Kindergarten, but it ' is suggested that the differences which were 
observed were not those assessed by the test battery given to th^ 
childroi. \ 

How did the Project affect Teachers? 

As the teachers had the primary r^ponsibUity for the successful 
irapl^njentation of the Project, theh* attitudes and behaviours were 
crucial to the Project's ongomg activities. Their enthusiasm and 
willingness to t^e the extra steps made many difHcult challenges 1^ 
burdensome. Obviously, it was important to gather data on the 
teachers' perceptions of the Project, for such data were imfKirtant in 
guiding the formative and summative progress and evahiation of the 
Project. Pata were collecti^i from the teachers on weekly, term and end- 
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of-year bases by having them complete teacher Mogs' and specific 
questiomi^ires. The main points of these data are presoited in the 
following summaries written from two viewpoints— the tcs^chers' views 
and those of the Project personnel. <''^ 

Teachers' Ongoing Perceptions 

'Appreheiision* best describes the initial reactioils of the'first group of 
teachers to volunteer for the Project. They w^re not sure what was 
entailed in the implonentation of such a th|ng^ aii evaluation project. 
As one commented: • / . 

I think we knew we were going to be looked over fairly regularly and I 
guess that was a new experience for most of us. However, as time went on 
and we, could see that people were supportive, our or rather my fears 
lessened. However, no matter how many times we were observed, video or 
whatever, I stil}«>uld fn! the adraudin flowing l»forehand. Fortunately I 
, don't think the children sensed my f^ln^. 

When the initial group of teachm attended the three-month course 
at Macquarie University they were understandably anxious for more 
and more information about *how to do it' and became critical of the 
mitial focus on semi-theoretical issu^ in early childhood educatitm. 
However, as one said later: - , 

My concern over the tenor of the discussions disappear^ to a great degree 
when I came to mak^ a donsion about which prc^cam I was going to be 
involved with. I realized that I could base my daoitx on my own vahies and 
ideas and that the nitty gritty was not that important at this time. 

The time when the teachers had to choose their programs was a 
periocf^f heightened anxiety for %jU. The teachm were concerned as to 
whether they would make the right choice, the Project staff were fearful 
thai all would .choose the same program. Fortunately, whether through 
constant discussion among themselves or through discussions guided by 
Project staff or other factors, the orighial choices of program suited all 
concerned' and the teacho^ soon settled down to acquire spedfic si 
and knowled^. Of the original group of teachers, the Home-bs 
teachers showed the neatest anxiety. Understandably it was quite a new 
expericQce they wer& taking on and the ^ly teething problems of the 
program did not alleviate their concern. Fortunately their program 
assist^t had worked on a similar program previously ahd through her 
skilful guidance many of the initial quafans were discussed and generally 
soothed. 

For the coitre-based teachers m the mitial reeruiting period, the 
greatest concern facing them was the prospect of working m a team- 
teaching situation. None of them had expcrienc^l this style of teaching 
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before and the thought of having to plan and act together was, for them, 
a novel experience. To some degree their concerns were overcome when 
they realized that throughout the training period they were intensively 
'judging' one another, so that the pairing of teachers to work together 
was not as daunting a taik as they had imagined. Of course, to support 
them in this they had th6 ongoing assistance of the program assistants, 
who guided them in their initial and subsequent planning experiences. 
' As the teachers settled into the implementation of their programs 
they encountered no' problems, since they thought through their own 
solutions for the implementation of the programs. The sharing of the 
planning with each other and the program assistant made the teachers' 
task easier, for, as one teacher stated, 'I didn't realize the value of 
planning and sharing and we really got to know the children better'. 
Perhaps the greatest benefits associated with team-teaching were the 
ways in which the teachers found themselves reinforcing each other and 
capitalizing on each others' strengths. However, it must be stated tHbt 
commitment to mutually shared views and values is essential if teachers 
are to work in a team-teaching situation like this. 

Teachers in all the centre-based programs commented upon their 
apparent isolation from the teachers in the rest of the schools. This 
'isolation' was compounded by the physical separation of the preschool 
centres from the infants school. The preschool teachers rarely met the 
other teachers and teachers in all programs expressed the view that they 
felt isolated from the mainstream of school life, to the extent they 
believed^ that most teachers did not fully appreciate the value of the 
preschool experiences for the children. 

Fortunately throughout the Project's years, only one teacher had 
difficulty fitting into any of the exi^rimental classes. AH teachers were 
informed about the Project and its objectives before they made the 
decision to work in the classes. The demands made on teachers by 
Project staff and parents were quite considerable! The Proje<:t staff had 
to work, with, guide ^d evaluate the various activities. Parents were 
always asking for assistance. Their demands were, on the whole, 
generously met by the teachers, fhe one teacher who left found the 
incessant demands too great and said that they didn't allow her 'to 
teach'. By mutual agreement this teacher was replaced by another more 
experienced teacher, who could handle these ongoing pressures. For the 
most part, the teachers and Projw^t staff worked harmoniously. At 
times the teachers became too dependent upon the program assistants 
for guidance, but by and large this situation was overcome by the 
individual program assistants' gradual and temporary withdrawal from ' 
the schools. The teachers were always quick to inform the Project staff 
when the latter had made demands of them which were beyond their 
capabilities or time resources. ' < 
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Teachers' Retrospective Perceptions 

At the conclusion of each year, the teachers were asked to reflect on 
their own experiences and to summarize their views about the programs, 
the parents and any other issuerthat concerned them. By and large these 
retrospective evaluations were extremely positive as evidenced by views 
such as: 

Most enjoyable and rewarding . . . it made me a more confident teacher 
and developed a broader vipw of teaching that is far more child-centred 
... the parents worried me at first but I think that I have overcome that 
aspect and look forward to their help ... I wish I could start again with 
what I know now ... 

There is i^^^oubt that the teachers changed over the years Us they 
b«:ame more skilful and (XMnfortable in thdr roles. For example, the 
data collected kom the te^er mformation questionnaire given to the 
original group of teachers in 1975 and 1977 revealed that their attitudes, 
as examined in the questiomiahe, had changed ova that polod. The 
Home-based teachers did not chan^ as many of tbdr i«$pon£^ in thdr 
period as did the cencre-based teacho^. The Home-based teachers had 
dissimilar res|X}nse patterns in 197S and exhibited the same idiosyncratic 
response patterns in 1977. To some extent this reflected the pature of the 
items which asked foi;Jhar opinions about practices g^erally found in 
centre-bas^ programs>sWithin each program, the centre-based teacher 
became more sunilar in mdr response patterns when the 1975 and 1977 
data were analyst with duster analyds technique. Such a finding is 
not unexpected as teachm soon learat to borrow and assimH^e ideas 
from ^eir team members as they worked tog^her ovw this period. In 
some ways this result reflected the extent to which the teachers hi the 
programs began to think, plan and react as teams. 

All in all, the teaches claimed to have enjoyed the Projort and its 
activities and believed that they benefited positively front the 
experiences. 

What did Edocatloiud Adndnistnitors and School Prindpals consif 
be the Vaine of the Project? 

When the educational administrators and prhicipals first met ti6 discuss 
the future Project Ktiviti^ early in 1975, they were each ^>6i a Wank 
sheet of paper and requested to describe the bcnef5t&4bfi5^w Of any) 
arising from the (thenf future activities. Their response to this request, 
were, to say the least, varied. Some were primarily concomed about 
administrative issues, others about *Coukt we achieve our own 0.e. the 
Project's) objectives?*. However, running through all theh* responses 
were the following concerns: 
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1 (The Project) had to try to link school and home together more 
effectively; 

2 it ought to inform them all about new educational developments; 

3 it ought to provide a better foundation for children's leaning -and 
overcome their educational disadvantage: and 

4 it ought to reveal the effects of the different programs to 
administrators and principals. 

While such responses may have hem little more than conditioned 
expectations on their part, it is interesting to note the degree of 
congruence between these statements and the Project objectives. In 
many ways these people fought to the Project a compensatory attitude 
towards early childhood education whereby they viewed the Project as 
supplementing the 'deprived^ educational experience provided by the 
hom^. Few present on the Hrst day express^ the notion that the 
schools would have to mcKiify some of their existing practices in order to 
create the goodwill and interchanges that were to develop between 
preschool and homes. Few participants on that day, because of their 
limited experiences of having preschools attach^ to the schools, could 
see that there was a potential clash between the educational practice of 
the preschool and the learning and social relationships prevalent in 
higher years. That such clashes were avoided, and that schools t^came 
more willing to involve parents in their practice, was due in no small 
way to a growth in the knowledge and perceptions of all the 
participants. 

Each of the school principals approached the Project in different 
ways, representing their particular administrative approach. Some were 
completely open, and were prepared to let- the Project staff initiate and 
develop activities and then, when na;«ssary, to relate to them. Some 
wanted to be involved in the planning process from the beginning and to 
exercise a fairly tight control over activiti^, particularly those which 
were not typical of their past school practices. Each principal adjusted 
to ProjKit activities in a variety of ways. Undoubtedly, the greatest 
influence in shaping their own attitudes was the meetings of the Field 
Committee. During these meetings principals, parents and Project staff 
swap|>ed ideas, put forward new ideas, or criticized developments (or 
the lack of them). The relative 'openness' of these meetings, gave the 
majority of participants the opportunity to_raise issue in a collegiate 
atmosphere and many principals commrated that these m^ngs were 
reinforcing to them and help^ them to understand many of the 
Project's objectives. By the time the Project had finished, there had 
been a number of change in school administrators but this did not 
greatly affect the overall running of the Project because of the general 
consensus that had been etablished as to where the Project 'was going*. 
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At the end of the Project, al! administrators were asked to reflect on 
past developmoits. Their perc^ons about the value of the Project 
were quite positive. For the most part all agreed that the Project did 
achieve most of its objei^ves and provided excq)tionaUy useful 
experiences for parents and childnai. Some referred to the 
administrative problems caused by the e^blishment of the preschool 
and its comparative 'isolation' from the mainstream of school life, 
which were problems that they were still trying to overcome. Others saw 
greater benefit from mc^ parents onniiig into the school: 'We're 
bringing than into the school for meaningful activities now . . . there is 
^jceater-awareness of what. we're trying to do— an awareness of the 
wholoiess of education*. All commented upon the value to themselves 
the school and the individual teachers of having a continuing and 
effective liaison with the university personnel, claiming that such 
integration was unfortunately a rare occurrence. 

All educational administrators claimed great boieflts for the 
children and parents arising horn Project activiti^. Some changed thdr 
own attitude towards the role whidi preschools can play in education, 
others had some of thdr own views rdnfor^. In retrospect, jt would 
be fair to claim that the Project was openly supported by the majority of 
administrators and prindp^. Those who were sceptical at Hrst had the 
good grace to remain qtuet while tiun^ developed. At the end, even the 
sceptics were re<thinking their views and that, for some, was no smaU 



This chapter has ranged over a niunber of issu«i sel«:t^ from a variety 
J of sources. It has attempted to analyse and report some of the data that 
' were not part of the main analytical chapter. Some could quibble with 
the choice of issues that were addressed, but the final choice was a 
compromise which tried to detwmine which questions into-ested the 
majority of parents, educational administratoi^ and Project staff. Of 
necessity other imix)rtant issuK already covered in the Project's 
evaluation reiK>rts, such as the detailed evaluation of programs, had to 
be left out. Parental views and responses were canvassed in chapter 7. 
The only views of a group affected by the Project not report^ in these 
and previous pages, were the views of the children. Their views were 
canvassed, but it was felt ibst the photographs in this book expre^ their 
views more effectively than words. 

The various sets of data do conHrm the effic^ of many of the 
Project's activities. Enrolmott in preschool programs positivdy 
affected children's social and school-related ^hievement and appearai 
to affect ^ually the perfon^ces of children pf d^^ent abilities. 



Summary 



movement. 
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irr^pective of whatevo* ftrogram they trolled ia. Cbildrai who had not 
attended the preschools were absent more from school than dbiidren 
who had. School admhustrajtors and teachers adjusted comparatively 
easily to the extra demands placed upon than by the Project activities 
and claimed that they had 'glown' by the txpaicnce. Some unexpeaed 
outcomes were goierated but, in restrospect, they could have been 
predicted. A 
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Reflectioiis 



Over the ffears, Au^ralian ^ly childhood «iu^(Hi has developed 
policies and pmctices that have beoi has^ on ra^ntially pragmatic 
consido^ons rather than on »)imd theoretical and empirical evident 
(Ashby, |l972). Morraver, attonpts io ov^come educational 
disadvantage among preschool-age cHld^ within Au^ralia had be^ 
characterized by thdr failure dthe;' to develop comprehensive 
educational programs or to inotrporate o^ensive evaluaticm practices 
into their planning. We wore trying to provide subs^tia! data based on 
an evaluation of a variety of wcU-dcvclopcd programs. It is fair to ask 
why we selected the number and type of programs that we did. What we 
were trying to do was to extend the range of options currently available 
in Australian early dhildhood «lucatxon by pre^ting infcvnption 
about the development, implmoitation and evaluaticm of a numlwr of 
educational programs designed for disadvantaged children. Further, we 
int«ided to gatho" data from as wide a base as possible so tiiat we co^ld 
consider the variables that affect dilMroi's school parformmbt^, 
namely parents, schools and tochers. 

But before the maii^ issues are examine!, it is ne^^ry to review twi;> 
issues that Jimit the wider generalization of the results of this study. The 
first issue relates to our inability to replicate the programs in other 
settings. Both the NSW Department of ^ucation and-the Project had 
limitMl resources, and the demands of rqplicatioif would have exceeded 
our resources. iSo, as often occurs ifir^ud^oai studies, the r 
generalizations that may be made from t|iis^udy must be limited. 
Neverthel^, it is believed that many of the findings would apply to 
schools whose pupik exhibit sindiar characteristi<» to the Mt Druitt 
children and who have ^milar r^nirces. 

The s«»nd issue ronmns our attitude tovrards the development of 
different programs. We believ«I that we were not trying to prove which 
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one of the different programs was *thc best*, but we' were trying to 
devdop a range of quality, early childhood programs that could achieve 
specific objectives. Uhimatdy, we hoped that we could specify the 
outcomes that should follow from the succ^ful implementa^n of a 
particular program. 8y so doing, we exp^ed that education^ 
administrators, teachers and parents could, if they so wished, 
implement particular programs i^ the ejqiectatiottthat certain outcomes 
would follow. Hie best programs ought to be those that have an 
awareness of the need to bros^den the social environmoit 'in which 
schools traditionally op^e. Effective early (^dhood programs 
operate within dynamic, phuAtic enviroomen^ in which there is 
ongoing interchange between teachers, children aiid their parents. 

With these two qualifications m mind it is nowj intmded to consider 
some of the implications behind the main results of the study. 

Looking beyond the Results 

Perhat^ the fiist point thai should be stress^ is that we have 
demonstrated that it is jKJssible to develop, implement and evaluate a 
number of different programs within schbols, tHat recdved the same 
resources as other state schools in Australia It is obVious that there were 
a numl^ of factors that facilitated our efforts. 

First as Wdkart and others (1972) have not«l,\the roles played by 
the program assistants throughout the Project were crudal to its 
success. They were in a position to guide, support and evaluate the 
teachers in their endeavours. Fr^d from the restrictions of ongoing 
teaching activities, the program assistants were able to pl^ ah(^ and 
to consider alternatives. While ^ools goierally do not have the 
comparative luxury of having program assistants released from teaching 
add^ to their staffs, it is oftoi pcmble to provide internal release for 
some member(s) of school stalls to pbm various aspect^ of program 
development, unplementation and evahiation. Giving teachers such 
opportunities to coordinate program activities increases the chance of 

SUCC4»S. 

Second, the attitude and skills of the teachm were obviously crudal 
to the success of the Project and thdr contributions have Ima stress«i 
throughout this stu^y. However, the valuable sup]K)rt also givea by the 
teachers' aides to the Project's activities cannot be suffidcntly 
emphasized. BefcH^ they came to the Project, they haa had little 
experience m handHng young diUdren within a school setting. However, 
as they were gusde$i through the program practkts by the prc^am 
assistants and the teachers, they ^^me adept in carryiug out program 
intentions. When teachers were alfj&A because of illness, the aid» were 
able to guide the relief t^hers through the programs* routines and, by 
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doing so, providiKi contiiitiity in program impkaneiitation. As well, the 
fact that the aides lived in the area proved to be a wonderful resource, 
for they were able to suppla&eat the teaichos' knowledge of children 
and their paroats through their ongoing contacts and relationships with 
famiii^. While the Project continued, a number of aides enrolled in 
college courses to further thpr own skills and knowledge about early 
childhood education. ' '-y 

Thhrd, the previous diapters have hi^Uighted the roles played by the 
educational adminii^rators within the sdiools. We doubt whether we 
could have achieved any of our goals without thdr collalloration. In 
many ways their contmuous support help^ when things became 
complicated and thek ideas enriched the Project's devdopments. In 
particular; the willingness of the infant mistresses toiake 'risks' at times 
provided the flexibility to try out i^v approach^ when ideas did not 
work during the devdbpmoital p^od. 

Guideiines The results of the study have unplications for possible 
future actions in developing ^ly childhocKi programs for 
disadvantaged children. 

The study indi<»ted that, osmpared with the comparison group that 
were t^ed on ratry to Kindogarten, the pr^diool childroi boieflted 
from then: programs. Sudi a findmg is not exc^onal when compared 
with the results of the earlier Australian and overseas research dted in 
the fu-st chapter. Indeed, the findings of this study are not as dramatic 
as some rq}orted-in other studio (cf. for example. Miller and Dyer,*^ 
1975; Wdkart ^ al.. 1978a). A number of reasoi^ may be dted for this 
result, mcluding the apparrat degree of disadvantage of the Mt Druitt 
children compared with those in previous studio. Another reason would 
be the variety of instrum^ts- usmi to m^suie the children's 
performances in the various studies, for some instruments may have 
accentuated performance in sp<»:iflc areas comparoi with other 
instruments. 

The important^int is that the children enrolled hi the programs 
benefited from their experiences in the areas assessia by the diffo-ent 
measures. Additionally, the results showed that (the Home-based 
teachers could transfer spedfk skills to mothers and thus rdnfor^ the 
valuable educative role play«i by the latter. 

The results obtained by the children in.the pre^ool comparison 
group also provide important information. The fact that there were no 
significant' differoices m the group means b^ween the preschool 
children and this comparison group at the md of the preschool year 
indii^es the false a^umptions mac^ by many who automatiadly label 
aU famili^ living in particu^ areas as 'disadvantage*. The 
demographic ^atd pr<sented in diapter 3 dearly indicate that the ar^ 
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was disadyantaged when ji^ed by those sodo-economic criteria. Yet 
thcxe were numbers ctf families,' sut^ as those in the pr^chool 
jcomparison group., whose child-rearing practices were extr«ndy 
competent. Once again results such as these attest that the demographic 
and soda-economic crit^ graieraUy used to dc^otnine disadvantage 
are insuffldent proxies for the ccsnplex interiKtions thatypccur within 
families. It is these interactions that White ^ al. (J97S), for example, 
have shown to be impbrtai^ fat^ors influencing children's development. 

The results suggested that the advantages enjoyed by the presdiool 
children, when comiw^ with the non-preschool group, disapp^red by 
the time the children had rrached the end of Year 1, Such a finding is 
confirmed by the evid«ice presented in (Hha* reviews and studies (cf. 
Brofenbrennoi, 1974). Yet the long-term effects of preschool education 
are still a matter of some argument among researchers in the ftdd, since 
the analyses of the d^ from a longitudinal foUowrup of a number of 
He^ Start programs in the USA have attributed significant advantages 
accruing to disadvantage children from thdr attendance at preschool 
(Consortium for Development Continuity, 1977). 

Many arguments 'have been advanced to account for the 'washing- 
out* of such advantages, induding the failure to. plan for curriculum 
continuity and the unwillingn^ of schools to modify^ tlieir existing 
middle-class valu« and practice. In this study we did have the 
opportunity to influence the schools to modify some of their practices 
and to ensure that there was continuity in curricula over the three years. 
Yet as the results in ch^ter 8 att(»t, a>ntinuity of planning had little 
affect on children beyond the first year. One st^gestion for the* *wasb 
out' effect is that, while the teachers did plan to ensure continuity of 
learning experiences for the children, the increased complexity of 
knowledge presented to the children in the higher y<^s confounded the 
benefits suppos^y deriv^ from such continuity. '^s is not to suggest 
that schools and teachere should not articulate thdr curricula through 
the years, for the logical ^ructure 6f many school subjects and the» 
obvious benefits to t^chei^' planning indicate otherwijse. Rather it is 
suggests! that the alleg«l advantage of continuity of p/c^amming 
over the three years were not reflected iQ the results obtained in this 
study. Of course it may ^^dl argued that the f^efits would show up 
in other ways but we have not collected any data to sugg^t that 
continuity of programming is of itself a solution to overcoming 
educational disadvantage. , 

After having worked with the programs over the five-year i^od, we 
believe that soipe of the 'wash out' effs^ was g^erated by the measures 
that we used to'a^ess children's penormanc^ ai^ behaviours. This 
belief was confirmed by the subjective unpressions that we ro^dved 
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within the classrooms. Hie children ^ho had attended the preschool 
programs stiU appt»red to he highly motivated towards school activities 
and ap{^ar«l to be more task-oriented and independent in their 
classroom behaviours at the end of Year 1 than were the.non-preschool 
children. It is unfortunate that the instruments used to assess chiidrm's 
performanpes in this ^dy did not ii^ude any reliat^ or valid means of 
fltys^sn^g* chiljdren's scKial-motionai development and motiviatonal 
states. These may wcU be the areas where preschool programs have their * 
greatest impapt. For quite appiy^riate .reasons at the developmental 

-stage of the Projea's activities, it was decided that the easting 
instnunents. available to ass^ pof ormances and bdiaviom^ in these 
areas were too unreliable and possessed doubtful validity. Clearly the 
development of e^eOive measure in these areas for children pnder six 
is a matter of concern. 

On< point that is worth mootioning is that there may be specific. 

' groups who beneHt from pr^chool attendance but whose performances 
arc hidden wh^ data are aggregated. For ^cample, in a number of 
analyses featiu«d in chapto* 8« it was notni that on several measure; the 
mean group performa^^ of the ^-preschool girls tended to \^ higher 
than those of the non-preschool girls at the end of Kindergarten and 
Year 1 . Clearly trends such as these ne^ to be analysed in greater depth 
in longitudinal studio, * 

Another important is^ tjttat emerge from the analyses is that ih&e 
are different outcomes associated with the unplementation of the 
differoit programs. By'aqd large, the differences were along the lines 
predicated by the specific objective^ of the differ«it pro-ams. It would 
appear that devotiiig extra emphasis and time to particular curricular 
areas will affect children's acquisition of knowl^ge alid skills. We 
believe that, from the'expcricnce we gained m developing the prbgrams, 
wc could develop new programs which would achieve spcd|ic ob|«^ves 
through the careful organization of specific parts or throuii 
accentuating the practice fbllowwi in a particular program. (In thb 
Behaviourist Pr<^am, for ocample, the r^ults given in chapter 8 
indicate that the concentration^that this program gave to teaching basic 
skills resulted in overall higher mean group performance on the school 
achievement measures used in the evaluation, for the children attending 
this program.)'Sudi aaapproach would allow educa^onists to develop 
programs to thieve the aims rought by teachers and t^ents in sch(K)ls 
with particular characteristics. There is nothing new in ad|Qcati9g the 
development of curricula ^at reflect the hnmediate needs of schools, 
for school-based curriculum development endeavours to do (his. What 
we do believe is that «^e have acquired the knowledge and skills 'to . 
develop particular programs to match imm»]iate ne^, without the 
schools having to go through the oft-repeat«i ©scrcise of 're-inventing 
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the wheel'. Ideally, schools could use this approach to determlfJetliSir 
vaims and intended practices and seek assistance in formulating 
teaching/learning strategies that would achieve such outcomes. 
It must;' also be emphasized that the measures us^ to assess 
perforriSances at tl6e end of Kindergarten and Year I may have unduly 
reflected the emphases of particular programs at the expense of others. 
House et al. (1978) claim in their critique of the Follow Through 
evaluation that a number of the achievement tests in that project dirortly 
assessed areas that were emphasized by some programs, while ignoring 
other areas that were featured by other pro-ams. Obviously some 
instruments us^ in this study were biased towards some programs, in 
spite of our endeavours to ensure that the measur^ we used reflectol the 
cupicular emphas^ of each of *the different programs. The different 
resuhs obtained by the conceptual mathematics tests compared with ^ 
those obtained by the curriculum-bas^ mathematics tests highlights the 
potential of such instnunents m assessing the iKJrformances of children 
in particular programs. It is sugg^t^ that evaluators attempting similar 
studies would benefit from the development of instruments sunilar in 
style to the conceptual mathematics tests used in this study. 

One issue meriting investigation ih future studies is that of the 
relationships between the process variabl<^.and the learrf^r outcomes in 
the preschool classes. Generally, studies which have analysed such 
relationships have report^ low percentages of variance that are 
uniquely attributable to prpc^ variabIe§*Such studies (cf. for example, 
StalHngs, 1974), which were bas«i on Ma collected from children in 
higher grades of the school, claimed that the initial abiliti^ of the 
children, together' with other background variables, accounted for a 
larger percentage of the explain^ variance than did process variables; 
Initial analyses linking process/product data using communality 
analyses were attemped during the data analyses. However, b«^use of / 
-statistical problems these data- ate not rcproducwJ in this book. The y 
.initial findings from these analyses Indicated that a largjc percentage of/ 
the explained variance was attributable to the process variabjes rec^rd^ff 
by PROSE. Given that the percent^c of explain^ vartanfce calculated 
ii\ these analyses? capitalize to some extent on chance, it is an area thai 
clearly, merits further study. The difficulty in^ guiding ftiture research 
from such findings is that it istet always p(^ble to determine whetlSr 
the different proc^ variablS^ were those which the teacher coui4 
directly contro^or mfluencc, «r whether the global techniques us«i i^i 
the analyses the important cos^butions of individual variable. ' 

The results of this study have further implications for the jx^licy 
makers, educational administrators, teachers and parents who might be 
considering dmlopihg edu(^onal programs for disadvantage! 
children. The following statement is aimed ^t edtfcationalists aild it 
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summarize Vhat we consider to be the main impiications'of the study, 
and attempts to present specific su^estions for each of the above 
groups in order to guide future (K>Iicy initiatives. (It must be 
remembered that these suggestions shoul(j^ rightly applied to schools 
that have characteristics similar to the Mt Druitt schools.) 

Educational administrators can introduoe/continue early childhood 
programs with the Hrm expectation that quality programs can 

• give preschoof children a significant initial adyant^e over non- 
preschool children in the critical areas of conceptual development, 
pre-reading, mathematics^ vocabulary and social abilities; 

• be effectively integrated into the life of a primary schpol; 

• provide an eff^ve and enjoyable means of fostering parental 
involvement in schcK)ls; 

• achieve .different outcomes through the implementation of different 
curricula; 

• meet the express^ n^is of the majority of parents for educational 
' programs for four-yearK)ld children; 

• be effectively introduced into homes wi^ results that are nearly* 
equivalent to those obtain^ by centre-based programs. 

School principals can expect that through the introduction of quality 
early childhood programs 

• preschool children will obtain significant advantages over non- 
preschool children itTa number of important school-related areas; 

• different programs with different obj^ives will, if conectly 
impiem6nt«i, achieve different outcomes; 

• quality programs will be beneficial to all children regardless of ability 
levels; 

• the introduction of different programs will require comprehensive 
personal and r^ource support; 

• teachers can be trained to implement different projgrams with a high 
degree of fidelity to stated objectives, in schools that receive normal 
resource allocatiohs; 

• parents will appreciate the opportunity to be closely involved. with 
schools and that this initial enthusiasm can be continued in the higher 
years; * » 

• preschool teachers, because of their different teaching hours, may feel 
isolated from the mainstream of school life; and 

• the gr^t^t gains can be achieved if the educational programs are 
effectively linked with the home* 

Teacnvs can expect that the introduction of quality early cbildhcKxi 
programs Will 
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. ' ' ' * 

• benefit educationally disadvantage children in academic and social 
areas; 

• lay the foundation for lajer succ»s in school-related achievement; 
and , f 

• provide an effective means of linking school and home. 

Parents can expect that the introduction of quality early childhood 
programs wilt 

• provide substantial benefit to disadvantaged children in the important 
areas- of children's cognitive, emotional and social development; 

• provide them with a means^to become effectively involved in schools; 

• meet other than educational n^s, if a range of support structure are 
provided; and 

• reinforce the important roles that families play in the education of 
their thildr^ft. j ' ^' 

• The Project's ImiMict . 

It is not always easy for insiders to comment upon the short- and long- 
term impact of a proj^ such as this, but we can evaluate whether or not 
we achieved our goals. 

The first of the Proj«A's goals was concerned with the provision of * 
education^ cnvirpnmtjnts that would help the childr^i develop their 
physical, intell^ual and sodal abiliti^. The assiunption behind this 
objective was that the environments prevailing in the Mt Druitt area 
were not the most suppor|iive for children judged to be educationally 
disadvanta^. As not^ in chapter 1, the physical environment of Mt 
Druitt app^jed to be teost luxurious when compared with the extreme 
disadvantage experienced by famili^ and children in other parts of the 
world. However, when compared with the environments prevailing, in 
Australian homes and schools, the children in Mt Druitt were, and still 
are, relatively disadvantaged. One of the roles that we accepted was to 
try to develop leam^g and school environmwitff that would facilitate 
children's physical, ^ucational and social development. 

The data presented throughout this study indicate that, when the 
programs' activities and outcomes afe compared with the criteria that 
we established to achieve this goal, the Project did help children in the 
area. The comparisons made among the diff^ent groups suggest that 
' the ex-preschool, children benefited in a nun^r of ways, and the data 
; suggested that the programs were able to achieve the Project's first goal. 
Unfortunately, it was not possible to sustain this initial hnpact, and a 
niimber of explanations for this have b^ advancoi. All of the 
Project's programs contained the key determinants of educational 
programming that can afC«:t children's learning—including' a dear 
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Specification of goals. Xhft appropriate matching of goals and learning 
sxpcnttKxs, the d^^ling of formative and summative evaluation 
procedures, the involvement of teachers in all aspects of curriculum 
development and the monitoring of the pro<%ss^ in the classroooms. 
and above all a willingness to be self-critical, to experiment and to 
change when things did not go right. The theoretical bases that 
influenced the development of the programs were important to us in 
guiding the development, impl^entation and evaluation stages of the 
- Proj^. 

We believe that the Project develof^d programs which provided 
positive learning environments. The crucial roles play«l by the teachm 
and parents; and the support provided by the program assistants in 
achieving this goal, have b^ stressed throughout this study and do not 
nc^ further rep^ition here. 

The second of the Project's goals concerned the mvolvement of 
parents in their children's education and in their schools. Parental 
attitudes towards this goal wo'e summari^ in chapter 7 and it was true 
to state that, at the beginning of the Project, parents paid little attention 
to their potential roles in then- schools. This attitude was partly 
influenced by other pressures within tfidr hom^, by the lack of an 
effective* model within NSW schools for such involvement, and by the 
schools' attitudes to parents. The jnajority of the schools considered 
parental involvement a worthwhile goal byt did not always actively 
pursue it. By and large, ^t the beginning of the Project the involvement 
was on ihe schools' terms and conditions, and parents played peripheral 
roles , m school decision-making. In terms of the statu| quo in the 
majority of schools, there was nothing unique about this situation. 

When the Proj«rt started we went out of our way to encourage 
parents to b^ome involved in the programs and to take active rol« in 
decision-making. As mentioned in ch^ter 7, some te£u:hers were more 
comfortable about encouraging this role than others^ but they all tri«] 
to do so. The Home-based program, because of the nature of its 
activities, was more successful in encouraging par^tal involvement 
than were the other programs. The humber of parental activities 
markedly increased, once parents saw that they could take active roles in 
the programs. At the same time, each of the programs tri^ different 
strategies to link school activiti^ with the laomt and to extend the 
learning environment beyond the four walls> of the classrooms. The 
success or otherwise of these attempts was determined by4he enthusiasm 
of the parents and by wlu^er they saw that they had a role to play in the 
educative process. Some school acfaninistrators for thdr part wo'e 
sometimes slightly suspicious of the initiations that were taken in this 
regard, and many often comment^ that they did not want the d^nsion- 
making process^ in their school taken over ^ the *malc9ntei|ts' among 
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some of the parents. However, the majority did their i>e$t to facilitate 
parental involvement in schools. 

Progrtss iii school-«>mmunity relations continued over the years 
and a number of very useful developments o»nirred. It soon became 
apparent that the Project's personnel played a key role in this process. 
They were viewed by parents as 'neutrd" participants and^ when friction 
otxurred between parents and the teachers, the parents l^evc^ that 
they could turn to the program assistants for suppcHt. Whether that 
perception was right is another matter, but it did become apparent that, 
,wheji the Project started to withdrawjts support in 1979, the level of 
parental involvem^t declined. Many parents (xmmi«at»i that they were 
no longer as motivated to become involved in school activities as they 
had. been. To determine wh^her that 'drop-off was a result of the 
Project's withdrawal, from tile area or was caused by the traditional lack 
of interest shown towards schools by Australian parents as their 
children b«;ome older is a difficult task. " ' 

In terms of achieving our goal, we i^lieve that we achieved a 
reasonable degree of succ^s in this area while we were pursuing our 
activities in the schools, but that we did not build supiK>rt structures that 
would have then enable schools and parents to capitalize upon initial 
developments. . 

The third of the Project's^goals was concerned with attention to the 
children's health and other needs through active mvolvement with 
relevant local agencies. In this regard the Projm was helped 
tremendously by the continuous and effective support of the different 
welfare bodies within the area. In particular, the staff of the Mt Druitt 
Polyclinic and the community nurs^ within the schools provided 
tremendous support to the local schools, parents and children. The 
greatest benefit to the children's development that the Project could 
provide was to ii^Ip in the early identification of children with pot^tial 
medical and/or educational problems, and to refer th«e children to the 
appropriate agencies for attention. In many ways this role was one of 
the strengths of the Home-based Program since those tochers were able 
to draw upon their knowl^ge of the potential support systems 
available, and to show, parents how they could use th^ agencies for 
help and guidance. This ^as one aspect of the Project's activiti^ which 
we believe was very eff^tivcly rarriwi out. ^ 

A specific aspect of this third goal was attentioii to the children's 
nutrition. We assumed that there would have been a number of children 
and families in the area who could have been classified as under- 
nourish^i. Yet, as the nutritional data presented in chapter S mdicate, 
the children did appear generally to have acceptable nutritional intakes. 
We suspect that the way in which the study was carried out' masked 
some of the real nutritional <le^denc^ found in the area. This should 
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not be seen as a criticism of this type of study, or of the p^ple who 
undertook the survey. Rather, when we attmipted to ^ablish a 
thorough nutritional study» we were confronted with innumerable 
practical problems ranging from the closure pf the analytical 
laboratories selected to make the initial test, to the r^ignation of key 
I^rsonnel in the institution who had originally initiated the study. Had 
this original study been carri^ out, we believe that we would have 
gathered comprehensive data which may have supported our original 
hunches. 

The fourth goal was dir«ned towards the continuity of the programs 
through the upper years of the schools. Compart with the others, this 
particular goal was much easier to attain. As earlier chapters have 
shown, the Project staff and the teachers were able to develop 
comprehensive programs and to ensure that th^ were continue into 
the upper year levels. The interesting finding from this study was that 
the continuity of programming did not overcome the 'wash out' of the 
advantages acquired by the children who attended preschools. We 
believed at the banning of the Project that the powerful eff«^ that 
could be generated by (x>ntinuity of programming could overcome, to a 
large extent, the 'wash out* effect reported in the studies cited 
previously. As the data indicate this > was not to be the case and the 
reasons for this r^ult are difficult to determine. However we did 
provide extensive guidance to help the schools achieve maximum 
continuity of planning over the two years following the preschool years. 

The fifth of the Project's goals was concerned with the evaluation of 
the five differoit prc^rams developed and implement«i by the Project. 
Within this goal there were a number of supplementary goals that were 
detail«l in chapter 5. The reader is the t^t person to judge whether or 
not this goal was achievoi, but it i£mst stat^ at this point that 
sufHcient information has not been included in this study to enable the 
reader to determine whether the last of the sup$>lanmtary obj«:tives 
(the sp^flcation of the administrative, fiscal and oiucational steps to 
be taken to ensure the effective functioning of the five programs) was 
achieved. The reason that further data on this issue were not indudoi 
was primarily one of spa^. 

The difficulty of assessing and evaluating all of the desir^ outcomira 
has been stated tfarou^out this and pre^us chapters and many of the 
points do not requh'e repetition. On reflortion, it,<x)uld.be said that we 
tended to be conservative in some of our evalu^on activities. To some 
extent this conservatism was influenced by our iK^ief that if we were to 
spend hours developing, testing, and eventually administering tests, we 
had to be sure that they mre valid measures of the area or t^aviours 
that they purported to measure. Obe thing that did change over the 
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years was our attitude towards the whole prc^m of. evaluation of early 
childhood educational programs. We thought that we could avoid the 
pitfalls that had affected many of the previous studies, and to some 
' ejgtent we did. However, v^e were forc^ to acknowl^ge the resilience of 
many of the problem^ |h^ bedevUfevaluators in this field of ^ucation. 

On the whole, we fjclt that at the end of the Proj^ we had achieved 
many of the goals that we s^'for ourselves and, most importantly, that 
we had contributed to the existing kiiowl^e about the provi^on of 
early childhood programs for disadvantaged children in Australia. In 
many ways one of the ultimate tests of whether we achiev^ our own 
goals is to decide whether we would adopt the same pro<%sses again — in 
retrospect, we prob.ably would have, given the same administrative and 
resource limitations. 

The Way Ahead 

The study has shown that it is possible to develop, implement and 
evaluate a numt^ of different early childhood programs to assist 
educationally disadvantaged Australian /children within the public 
school setting. Beyond this, two main ideas, which should be stressed at 
, this point, have emerged from the study. 

First, school failure should \^ thought of as a cumulative 
phenomenon (see," for example, Brookover ct al., 1979) whereby 
disadvantaged children Hnd themselv^ being increasingly penalize 
because of their home backgrounds. The provision of quality early . 
childhood programs is one way of tf^ihg to provide such children with a^ 
start to their sch(X>ling career that can be quite beneficial. Yet the 
provision of such ' programs cannot of itself assist disadvantage 
children. Schools need to rethink their existing practices in order to 
/ on all the resources they have at their command. It is no longer 

> — ^smil for schools to copider that the only way to overcome educational 
disadvantage is by providing inten^ve. educational programs. The 
problem must be viewe^ from a wider pei^pective and the school must 
take every opportunity tp involve the home and the community in the „ 
development of their programs. Further tiban this, the schools should 
attempt to devise ways thu will allow learning to be viewed as an entity 
in which all educational inkitutions, schools and homes have important 
roles to play. Such an approach r«)uires a rethinking oC^he methods 
traditionally used to train teachers in t^eir pttstrncc and contipuing 
education course. It is not r^Ustic to expect that teachers wi^ deveU^ 
such roles for themselves or mat aU teachers will wa^t to pui^ue an 
active involvement with the community. _Some will, and it is th^ 
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administrative support and r«galatioiis that guide teachers in thdr toUs, 
since the existing inractices do not fadlitate the development of 
programs such as those oivisag^' |i 

Second, and as important as the notion of school failure as a 
cumulative phaiomenon, is the ne^ to rei^msider what constitutes 
success in an educational eavironm<ent. If schools do rethink thdr 
priorities and develop programs which are based on the perceived needs 
of the con^unities they serve, and which Involve the active 
participation of parents and the wider community, then they may come 
to grips with the problem of what constitutes *succcss* for their children. 
At the pr^ent moment some school are attempting to develop 
worthwhile curricula for disadvantaged childJen. The best attempts are 
being made in schools which are redefinmg the parameters within wM^ 
they operate. Moreover, these schools^are asking questions such "as 
^Should scho«}ls Iki primary confined with the development of 
academic skills or should they attonpt to develop alternative ends?'. 
'Are there ways of ^iHSiting children thai will reiiifprce their own self- 
esteem?' and 'How can schools darek>p new curricula that are not, 
replicas of the prevailing hegemonic currteulum?*. The answers to such 
questions need to be found if educationally disadvantaged children are 
to be helped, for one of the many things that we have learned is that the 
crucial mediating factors that encourage^isadvahtaged duldren to do 
well in the traditional school' oirriculum are th<Kc concerned with 
interpersonal and motivational issues. As we observed the same cohort 
of children over the three years, we were often in agreement that the 
most 'successful' children jn school tended to be those who were 
interested in the ongoing processes and who were supported by their 
families. While there is nothing new m such an obsmfation, we believe 
that schools should con^der r&-asses^ng their prioriti^ and practi(^ in 
orcUn- to develop interactive approach^ to the edui^on of 
dislfdvantaged children whic6 would involve schools, parfimts and the 
community equally. 

If future 'program developers, ^ucational administrators and 
teachers were to start from a consideration of these two issues, we 
believe that a lot could be done to help the educationally disadvantaged 
in areas such as Mt Druitt. Governments for their part must realize that 
such developments take time and must be prepared to devote the 
necrasary resources to the achievement df such ^ goal. 
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^ ,- -> nWfin6h\is\ .bta to bo cell ectc.]^ 0,1 iiKllvlcK,«l ..VbUJren .t^n^ <tl«so- 

^ tccotA't to ot.so»vrfy,K^ther top .'t^jgof chUd ift" irikTCictln.j »yXh MiiUol' ' 

r . -* ' ^ 

• |xx>t3 Oft IP alone. aic«.> thin dtUcroiiicH-ion^ nrs.x»e „tSu,.fecor<k>r fuui to follow" 

■ ' • . * • . ' ■ 

,^ one or ttucc ciinfo"t<?ni 'tMcto''. IVC e^.uni>:'^e. It* the thtld *i« 'inLc.c^Ct.J^m vitl, 

^ .v.-^ an flvixit 'Track !■ vith its AtiA^mlanf Grftcx^Dries ' in" Pi^cjOjre A -i^ lo* a^.Uet«d 0«r-.. 
tlH^ rcccrcJ fo^rm. ' If the ffhJld ia-inlecnctlny wit^ anotlwr c^:i^ of io \ 

jaioiie 'Tracka 2 or 3 ' respect ively ^re coinjl^ted orv.' tt>o'tec6t<.J form. lluu the 
cxwplft .m of one ot these three 'tracks' or) th'i atateijejCtU sitfle ut ' Ww WG^. 
record fonn prcuynts -dat;i on chilcVadul.t, oh^ld/chUcl o: Child ^on^^ alUoatlons 

. In Uie olaGsrooms/ Si^ecivfic Infotiriat ion <!iboOTl^ cMld'fl; full's or peer's 

roloi; ArxVor activities la r^orded w^ll asj,;tl)o puJrpoi'e the qtlality 'of ' ' 

the Child'ii cictivif Ics. finally data ar6 cccoa^kl 3^0^10^^ wlK^Uicr'thc activity* 
tlie child is enyagei] In is child or tcac^Ksr stru^ured. . " ■ ' . 



\ A^tor, tlK> successive corntJlotion' of five of W^/ above - -'trctckaV 

canpriyinq cycle of o^sorvat loi^, the recorder then notes <n the opposite or 

t 

cmLoa sicfo, ot the sheet, whether the child's intocactiona ore in free or in 

*• '4 * "* 

instructioncTl tirie, the cuifriciilunH area the child is involved in, the size of 

tlio group or class, the child's relative placenient within the group or class 
and the adult's prcdaiiinant*?5).es during the coding pfctiod o£ the cycle. During 
• each observational Gcsdion three cyifLlea of data are collected on each child 
representing fifteen diffcrent>'atateanei;t -'tracks' and three sets of ri^PXt 
data. 
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. XUiCunaiiva. riQccduiua used wiLU 

...h pu>.-^ .),v.in,., into CM,.,. U.S..,, n....: . 

_ ^ V..n.x,. -n,. quot t.>p.;o.en,o,) tin- I .„...., 

.^^vo^c,,..,,>,.l wn.. >.OouW. rot ox.^pU; .s..K.u.i' .,„,.,,..,. w,-. o 

, [.:.>.en. u. a PM^.h-x-l tw^-nty-fo.,, w.vs ..vu.V.i .nu. 1 So 

tho tot.U te.Klun,j t..- u, . pr.sch.K>l ..,«-..-.>0M. v'n-l.n,,., „ 

nub...,uent c^.sorv.tn>„ ..w.nccxi nun.t.s after the U.,.n,nn, ot t.K. 

Ptcv^oun oo..Kvation. By .o cioxn^j ttK> r.n.,e of intouK t u,,.. .nd .ctwUu-. 
present throuqhout tho neysion was 5 .inii^jl cni . 

The nujo. unn ot ..i,scivntv,n lor ...Kh chih! wan .-.Ul.H, "cvrU- and 
T^no cycle co,vnst.s ot f wo. :v.„t. tMcn s>,,n../l,.i . , ,,,, 

n.torvaj.. U.ch "cyMe" .cpre.onu.i a u.c.srun\..t U)0 ...o.-.,k,. an.i t,.e 
^ ■ .ctivuio. tne tat^-et ctuld cn,a<je.i d.tuK^'th.s i.-.u.. w<m,- .cvoui... ,nuo 
ton „ujor c.uc.jorxc.-,oc ■•wotdo" on t,,o it.atc.xia ^ui, ot t'h. (a.n. i;,.!, word 
contained several raxno. cat^xjor,c5 d.! unn, tho i yp> ^„,d .laluy „. t r,c 
- in.or.cUons tr.o target chUd Wc1» cny.-.gcHi .n. oUy one cat.-.o.y wa. ,n.rKe.-. t..r 
each- word, except for c.tc^ory six, . nch was n.ult iply'c^xie.i'. ' u none the 
cateyorxes with.rt a word applied to the event o»)cervod, tho c^.Cetver lel.t rhat 
word ccnplctely brank fcr. that event. 



PROSE thifs rocordod .the ajy^icment side of record i3l,eet whether the 

child interacted with on adglf or other! children, ' o^ was by hijn/herself . /^tter 
tho first cycle was coded on th« first child •A', tho con^^ ,nde of PROSE was 
recordea. ihe CQOtEXt sido .tefined. the location o£ the activities, the events 
that (x.<njc in the clasucoom.and the predominant rOle.of tho adiat(s) (if any) , 



d^aervcl d.uuvj'Ll>c ti.st ^^ la.t event rcotckxi witl.ln tf>o c^ycle. 

-.:'let.H..onc.,U.i -A., t^Hrc<.s..v.. e.. U.K.v.ou., .... \..o„t s of 

chiUi -D- foe tt. a.st .vclc .ul to ot...ve ...i u,o 

boK.v.ours Of ou.e. chiUlc.n .,tn .,1 t,K- .-U.t.. ciuK,.. u^.o ...e.v.ci. 
Afto. tiK. ri..t c^cle wos rc-o.d., to. ail c!Ul..e:,, t,. U.-,>.v.o.:s .nd oven,, 
of tr>c C.ild.oM v^,e .exocdod Lt.- noccvvl .,ul tMrJ c-^-.K-s. tccouf.^ 
^ b...v.ou.. evont.v r.,x.Uod tl. thcc. .^^U.. 3,,,,., 

reptesent.ave.of the rei.tivef..,uo,K^ of event. o..u.un,, ovo. th.. .0..,.^ 
-classifiLXl into a(pc«priate cstcHjocies. 

weaknesses in the design of c.>serv«tion.J system can ^cciuce t,. 
. - reliability Of the di.t.; EspeciMly is thi. so when the syste. xnco.,^..,es 
highly inferential categories. H^. eot.jorxos are relatively ct^v.ous u,e 
.o.>aervor to use aod a.sune a., unsophvst icate.1 kno,ae<kje of .lossux.. puKod.ues 
W t.. ooservor.. .„e trainxn, p.c.c.lo. os ' foliar, ,.0.,,,, opi.n.unUy 
to eil;„inate .^nyuxtios tKu occurred during the practice .eusxonn'. 

' ' » * 

Cont.nuea .so Of PKOSE by the ^.^rver. did not highlight p. oblong 
associated with the descciptors ,jaed to define the vit lou- ^ 
the Pilose wordn 

Modley «nd Mitzel(1958) sho. how it' is ,^ssiMo to i,..re..c the 
celiability of the dat^ collected in an <*serv«tio,v»l study, by increasing the 
number Of Observations made rather than increasing the nu,t,er of cbservcrs. 
Conaoquencly .n this observational study the e,«>hasis was pL.ccd on gathering • 
data based on nunerous observations by a sn«ai group of trained c^servers 
rather tnan fvAving a larg. ni«iiber, of observets collect data on f^r occasions 
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rroofss ci«la v-ere LoUcciedl rvor a four week jx?riixl in e.ich of Uh> 
three yecrs ot a>o Project, H,,: of>ac-tver3 vete rolatixl «m.„Kj the p,c>Ju^.^^.l to 
a>scrve different sessions follo^inc, a coantetijaKinceO* et^set v..t loual denl.jn. 
toch prcvjr«n was visU-.-<i by tJ.e otwerverii an nimiK r of UrrK-v,. only 

v.Miatlony to this r.ohcvlute occurred wiH-n ok,Gervera to rt>vusU pr.xjram.; to 
ot.iiet^e cMUhen who wie .il 9,-nt wN-n the orujinal c^.irh vations were eoUecl.v). 

To estat.li.-ih uit et- r.it ^r reliability each ixv-.sil.le of c<Kservci<; 

.J was ^ichedulcxi to c^:;eive tlx.- cUffeterit iie.ssionu at each prcxjram on different 
iKx-asi«is. tXiriiKj the rcl i.ibi 1 i ty data collection [x^tiods tl>e observer.) 
cecotde.1 the interaction's ot the targeted children oimultaneoualy, yet fron 
inoeix.-nd<.M_t ix)sicimi; within the classrcK^m. meoc reliability oJjnervat ional 
sessions were mWitional to ttxj ol.sor vat ions recorder) on individual 
ass iqnmpnts . 

■ It was ossenaal to establish the validity of the data recorded by 
PI«SE it any trust was to be placed in oulise^iuent data arialysos. Validity har. 
been detined as the extent "bo which the measure usc<l "n^asuros'whaf it [Xirjxjcta 
to measure" (Anderson, Doll & Murptiy, 1975:458) .As Uw PROSE data were 
observational it nvjy be thought that such data woi/ inherently more valid than 
more Indlcccc nteasures. However, recording obsorvationrl data required raters 
to make translations of wfiat was observed or beard to the categories defined on 
the tecord. Unfortunately, given tivj exifeting knowledge we have on huiman 
perception, it is evident that differences in recording the same behaviour and 
event can occur and tliese differences can lowur the validity of the data 
collected by the instrument. The only feasible method of teducing different 
rater porceptiaia using PROSE was to provide extensive training in collecting 
PWJSE data, hopefully minimising differences in inter-rat«r perceptions ofjthe 
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B/uno evoAt. 



, Ct.xU..K-h (197]) ijxUo^t<Hl ilvit ^ontont m^l CvvuU t urt v.Mldity 'tlx, 
«n«o|>ii.Uo dot^n>unot8 of U.e val hUty of .Am-rvMionAJ fn«ta:.xn,t. * Kot 

aivl Initxii tant ori<^ for 1.I10 pr r <->|a.'i . 
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teprc^onUx] « biaij^i .vxn^.lo of t>cf^.vi_oi.t8 mni events «tr.n,v,,*.1 
.into c-uV.xjot los cn.^,ii,.j t,K> rcxxndUvj. of Uite, .u:. iOMS .mhI .Mwircx^K.nt.U 

fio^iuencies Of ocmuonce of a,>eciflf.l boh..viou<a and pvcnts. ' To cJetemlne 
wix;t{)or .ite recorded data were the relevant ows in tetmo of 

i) the actiwl behaviouro nnd events In the claascocw ajvi ' . 

11) the im{X)rt«aiit dlj!)enQions of ocich proyrani/* 
iw ptiXTGiiuces v.'ere l^olx^ovfcd . 

Pirat, vldco-taix^s of the octivitlen in the classrocma wore mcdo the AUa 

uvordc^i by the tri»I versions of PI?CXSC wore c.„,t«t^i by exteuKil" rotors with 
tl^ benaviours recorded onthe video-UMX^a. * Where ^ diScrct«i,c,e« ocx-urrod 
additional external roters w^ involved to clarify the [»int(r,) .,t issue' on ^ 
the PRaSE form or if necesnar^- the dcr.criptors were nxxUfi.Ki to accoinxxlatc the 
dicciepncies. Una process of clarification took place over a -iiixMronth 
perioa. Second, check Hsts cteacribiny the essentia dir,x:jU3ion3 of the'- 
programs were prepare.! anb th« data recorded hy PRC6E eximunAJ to ^ee vhethor 
those dlj^dnnions were recorded by vnXK. l^j,ere necee-ary, " nxxlif icaticw» #to 
PnOSE were made. Wien the ' final' version oC TR&SE was. made, external refers 
with an intenoive knowledge of ^ the procjraino v^ro aiJked to obaerve U« 
classrooms' activities and relate their live observations to data 
sljnultanGOUBly recorded by'^E. To prqvido across chock, vide<^^^9 of the 
activities beii^ observed wore made ajxl used- for latet referdhce.' Ml raters 
r-sported high agreement between their observatione of the obnervod activitiw 
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and the^data recorded by- Ptos£. . ' 

to B^rlsc, it io believed PROSE is a valid observational mo.ou.e of 
tho ^shavioura nnd events occurring in the tl,rce preschool progr^, exhibiting 
high content and construct validity. 

^ ) Reliability of a nxjasu.o establishes that it "provides consistent and 

Gt.ible indications or the characteristics . bei.K, investigated- (Arxierson, Ball t. 
Murphy, 1973:325). 

Frick and Semnel (1978) cl-himed there were two statistically related 
but conceptually different indices which m.^t be caisldered in- establishing 
reliability of observational data. i^ese a.e Dbaeoffii^ MJCeenmt. £Qfimci£nta 
and xeJULabilt v coe^ ficlpnta. 
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They continue 

/ 

It is generally a-;eed that adequate reliability of a measure is 
r.ecpssary but hot sufficient for detenninlng its concurcent or 
preditive validity. "Analogously, obsecver &g^eer«nt is a prin«ry, 
but not tr* most drucial, issue in the interpretation of results of 
ob^rvational studies. More ijnportant are the reliabilities of the 
measures of OVs iubificU of the observation ... tbsecver disagreement ' 
is iipportant insofar as it acts as a Umitlna factor on reliabilities 
of observational measures. (1978:159) 

AS the PHOGE data were to be the major groub ofprncesa data collected 
by tho Project it Is l«|)ortant to eiwur* th* obMryational data ver* r«llabl«. 

b«ll«v«) that th* da«ign of tly cbMrvational ttudy ouUl^^J, 






controlled for nvuiy of the -^«_'toro affecting poor reliability, ' thj followljv, M'"'^'' 
discusHion is concerned with proccdurea followed \o est^lleh observer 
leliability- ^ 



( 



b) 



TIM, Observers were trMned against vldoo-t^i^cd exAn,,les of behaviours in 
f,l« tnreo preschool programs. Discussions and clarif icatj^n of diiorgent 

j:odings n^de by the observers during the proced'.re v^rc undertaken. The 
codings Of observers on these vidco-tafXK^ segments were canpared until 
completed agre.<^.,«nt on all non-airtoigyous t^ped exanyles was attained. Oa 
vidoo-tapeci segmc^nts containing sano anfclguous behavipv.f* examples the 

coefficient ot agreement was set at 05% or above for word thre<. of PROSEL- 

This figuBo was chos^, forvord three fis this is the word whicli created the 

most confusio.1 amongst observers- using , the present version" of PROSE. 

However, it is important to romenber as Medlt^y ^ htotton note (in Frick f. 

Sc^l, 1970:109), disagreement on or^iguitios may reflect a mote accurate 

representation of the real world.. 

( 

Tlie training on the video-taped examples using criterion related 
performance standards, .was contir-jed ovet > several days. This enabled 
mtra-observer agreements on tix» sam? video-taped examples to be 
calculated. Scott's (1955) coefficient estL^ting the extent to which' 
chanco agreement has been exceeded when two, sets of obse^ero' scores are j 
conpared, was calculated to determine Jntra-cbservei: reliabilities. " 



^ott ' s coef f icient : 
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where 



1 c 

- N ^t^ "u- nominal ^tvjrfecfnent for C catcKjori<.0 (c > 2) 



I'i - cKmce acjioc-nx^nt for C cfllcgorioa 



w^.e.eP 1. the ..cn.uion Of t.inoa ^.e an a,.e.ve.s fo/.U If. 

-tc^ory. ..r..o.se..rs coefficfenfa over fhree day. on f,. 3^ 
vldo<,-f.ped examples are sr.ow,, In Table A-3. df screp^ncieo .eporfed 

in Table A^, referred fo differences coded In word of PROS. .Mc. r«y 
bo .ultlply coded. The rc^labUlfy coefficients ^re co.,s:dered 
accept Able. 

in„-*=e„„ „U^>,Ht.„ clcuuted to e„,„, the „li,l,UUy lev.l, i„ 
Tatl^ A-J were nwlntafnoc^. 

Into.-*»„v,. r^^*a,tl» on ^ ^^^^^ ^ 

0„«.V. ,0,he„, sho^ in T«. .-^ Co,»„., K«« 

*»™ptio„s.tMt ^^^^^^ 

tJopclation margirwdy. 

where . # 



N-T^-^n -.-Nominal agreeiwmt for C categories (C > 2) 



V 



atvJ 



1-1 




llie OAlculaUons tcix.tt«! in ™,lc A^l u^uc i^.jo<\ on tt>o 
folUiwliv] ijjiitF of analysis 

irrATiMOMr sioi; ;viuU-<ldk! - misc Kotda 1,2,3,6,7,0,9,10 

Quid Mono - 1>KX);;[; Woula 6,7,0,9,10 

a^^•■^x^ siw: aij, cutcjoMcs cxtW,Mn(Mi 



It cai, tx. seen from T«l.le u..t inter-ratcr ,rel Inbi 1 it tes . nre quite high. 

\ 

I'r-c<viour. lurnqrnpha surnwtiscd the recording proccxiuren associated 

with VK-x;r.. -mo recorded cbt^ fro. tl^ fiUtODCuL side 01 PIJC^SE .^re sm^vxJ 

over the three cyqles of ob.-^rvni ions and thia su,nw>tion representeo the total 

recorde.1 tx-haviours of the target chiia during one ooservatiorvil session. Ml 

of tne ™ed observations within t.>o dJasses i,n each Progran, .^re then 

agc,re.jate<l to provide procjran, process da'ta for each Sf<K:lfic yearv' A similar 

proceoure w..« foUo^^ for data recorded on the coatm side of PROSE. 
I 

Principal comi»nent and varinux rotated factor analyses were performed 
on the PROSE variables in order to. verify the H^E recording procedures, 
variables that were not copied, had reBix>'nses less than one percent of the total 
^responses for that word or category.- or which had no variances wore discarded 
fra.i tlx> analyses. ite varljnax rotated factor structures for' the PTOSE 



variables ace presented in Tables A-5 and A-€. Examination of these factqr 
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structures confirma the intended recording pattemsAJf PROSE. For the a^a^tHn^t^^ 

10 , 



I. „an tw., sc.. of v.u,..le. cHsco.,.,. 11. f u„t .cxorcK^d 

thc,pr.K.t-vv.t to«c,.o./cMl. lnu...ct.on« .t.uct.u.., u.c,..„, .,u;e "the 

.cco.u.U.1fort.y tl. BoconJ, thiu. .u. fcuah f.ctor. .«n,c., fu. 6" to 10 
t Of t..e v.u..:e. ... ^^^^ 

chiUhon wotKu-, alone on .C.vUics, thon u.o of nvu.HKMs an. t.clr levels 
Of «c.wi.y. InteHueU.t.on of fnUo. .tn.-t.re. fo. U.o „,U. is 

not ea«y ns the hUjho.t U^.in,js p...,a..nantly .ofe. ,o ,,u.„ .i.o ...d 
tc.cl.e.s. colos wUhin fl. cl«s3coans. - t,.e vaMo.s ......ocica on 

CuLc^t nUio nv,y tx> .ulUply cxlod, it is beUevcl U.t the wulo di«but:,cn.nt 
of t..lHes for the ^^^^^ c-ate<,o.iOB c-c.triU,t.o to the low lo.c)i,Kj« p.esonte<l 
in :he factor structures on Wo A-«. Sli,ht in t,>o f.ctor lo^cUnys 
over tl^ throe yo.rn .eflc.t the .ncKhtion of new variahU-s to VIKX;k .nc) 
<itftcrcnt c-I»ir.f!ro<Tn eiTi{)hfl^(.:; o/id pmcticeu. 



one way of ...lysing the PROSE dato to sha. how d.f^oroncos occurred 
-o„,thopro,r.^ist.u3e..auv..te research procedure, discrijnant 
analysis (Cooloy . Lohnes, 1062, .^.o, 196.3).- , .ult.yariate procedure, 

discriminant jinalysis can bo used to: ' ^ 

SecatOte data into vor.ous groups by detennining significant 
differences of gi centroids; 

dificriminotfi groups with r.Gpoct,to varioos dinx^nsions and to 
(discriminator) variable contriL-tion to sepo ration, 
fiaticate tho i>.terpop.,lation distances between tl^ contiids and 
degree of relatioa,hip betweA, th« response variables aixl group 
, membership, and OACr 

11 OVD 




c^emllXr by netting up rulea \o ^^ss^gn an IncUvldu^a to otv> of 
(MiiborLy, 1975r04';>- 



( 



lM.K-ti.unantm,.ly„K. enemies .U.c.ln,u,..,tU.K-tionc to U> ,e„crMc.1 (,an Lho 
"et of cl.usr.x.^ va.lobles. ll.ose Oiscr in,l,«nt t..K-tion« n..y L>e ccM^.ldcncH] 
nM3o. mmen«lo.3 on which the vano.^s pnxj^.^a. a.e diatin.jui.shcM. Klthin ;Mch 
faKlioiv,^ the relative nvujnitucie of the disct in,inm,t ftinctxon coofflclento c.-vn 
lH< to the fu;,ctl.,, by loV>ntlfyin, tl,e pred.^i,.,nt ch.r.cteMat Ic 

as^oci.nod With the,, m a wjy analocjou^j to the -.vmin.;- of factor uttuctutes 
injactot hn^lysls technie^uea. -n,e .lir.c imhunt faction scores for «1 1 
olu^etvotl^ns for each pr«jran, c.„ Lh> over..j«l, m,.! tf>e cj.oup n.w. , or cent.o.d 
IcvUcH the pro^jro.. in multi di;,K.n..uonal sp.ce cJef ine<) by tl,o Jl.crinu.v.nt 



•me pto^cxiute .nssinnea nmUivariate noimalUy hcrxxjeneouo within 

<MOup cov.riance n,atrice« thou.jh me cl^ (1975:435), clai;n U^^c ^^s^.ptions 
noeo .u.t Ix. .ttonqly acihe.ed to. Co,u.c.j.ently as I'lWSi: variables have 
non-.o.n,.l d ist . xbut u.ns, the u.e of discrxrunant analysis should be considered 
n heuri.tic e.^ercxce to try to hi.jjdicjhL the dLffere;iceo anx^.x; the ptogrms. 

TO analyse the P.«S. data all the .esi«nsos on the ^tOLuncilL ..k) 
.cuntcxt sides ux^re exoinincd. Variables not co^cd, with frecjuencies leafi t»^ 
one i«rcent of the total responses for that word or category, ux^re discarded 
Cor subscq-.ent analyses. A3 w.>ll, variables with no variance were also deleted 
from the ..-.lyses. This is not to suggest that Variables without variauco are 

not l.ifon.,atlvo for descriptive ixirposes; rather, tl«)y wore not usetiU for thin 

{.\3rticular analytic p^rocedure. 

Analyses of tlvj within groups corrolntionnl matrinfcg revealed . low 
corielations between the variables. ITie only exceptions to this procedure was 
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tho rttentlon of the two vttrlabloti VEHBAL and MATeIoal + VERBAL in Word Six of 
tha atntf in ent nide. Thow vrariableo wcro rot^inod for cxw-eptoal reasono aa 
they refer to Impoctant dimonflions, rt\Q meAns, fltAixinrd dcWationo, ar>d 
imivariAte F-rotioa for all the retaiivK^ variablea on tlw statement and context 
aides are showir in Tabled A-7 to A-10. All tJwue varialUea v-ere wvilyseiJ by 
uaifHj the S.P.S.S. siib-prcxjram Dicer imirvint (Nie ot al, 1975) uoin.j the direct 
roc'thod ot discriminant anaryuia.* 

iniox>igc'n value^r tlio relative percentage of the total di-scr iininating 
ixywQt in each discriminant function anti Wilks Lanibda (or Uw aLoLuncnt and 
cunte^ variables for each year, are prosentetl in Tai)lcs A->7 - AJIO. ihQ 
relative nvagnitiKle of Uie eigen values aivi their cortesporKling i^rcontage of 
total discriminatimj power, indicates tJw relative strejujth of the associatr-d 
discriminant functit)ns t-* distinguish among the pro<;ram8. 

t 

Dis^^rinlnant anAl^sls calculations wore sciiarately t^rformed ui the 
fi^otement «ind cojotext data sots. 

txd^ination of Tables A-7 to A->10 for the three data sets indic^t^s 
that considerable discriminating power exists in tiia variables used in /the 
analyses. Tho preschocl data set indicates that overall 76 percent of \the 
variance is associated with the three functions (Wilk« LajitxJa - .24) with 
first function accounting for 56 percent of t»Vi variance, the second function 
h percent and the thirfl function 13 percent 6f the total discijninating pow«r. 
Tliree functions in tho Kindergarten fltatem&nt data a^fountvid for 91 percent of 
the variance (Wilks t.airbda - ,09) with thQ firfft, ^ second s^yd third- functions 

having respectively 45.32 and 23 percent of the total discrimirvrting power. 

Thd Vear Che data indicated that 95 percent of thn variance vaa associated wiUi 

the thrw* funcMons. However^ unjiiKe the situation in the two previous data 
thert was some equalib; in the contributions ,of each of the 

f ^ctiuia to the overall variance with t2« Year Che data, the first function 



> 



V 



contributed 95 percent of th« total diocriminatitig power, with tho tv^ 
remaining functionn each contributing 10 and 5 percent roflpectiv«ly. ' 



( 



In tfK. discuonion in Chapter 3ix ttw Uiroe functiona for U>e 
preschool a,x3 Kindergarten daU or<^ analysed but only tvo functiono U-e 
pcoaentod for the Year Oie data, ^hyj to the relatively «i>all ^x-rcentage of 
variance associated with the third fCJTctlon for that data oct. 



TWMiB AvlVnK>8t ftattiitntf OI>«#rvAtlon« Moortl^d In th« rour ProgrwMl on 8#ltct«d ^wnpl* of Children rxpre««o<< as t»«r<j«nt«q«** 



JL 



PROGRAMS 



Vaviabli^* Doacriptlon of VArlablet 



Yrl 



Comi>aten cy 



Contem forary Ueh^ v 1 our 1 ii^t 



Yrl V 



Yrl P 



Vil 



No Into Action 



WOW) X 



Ho observations 



Init 
Star 
Part 
LSWT 
Basist 



Chilli Inltlatliuj with adult 

Child rscaiving adult's attontioi 

Child is part of a g^x^uiJ 

Li stoning/watch In*; 

Child resists contact with aJult 



ERLC 



W01Rp_2 

No t^bnoi VAl lona ^ 

Toachor Tuacher in chnrgo of t\io clAn«5 

Aldo AthiU alvio 

Othor Dthor atlultii 



WORD 1 



No ohBor va t lona 


Fob it Ivo 


Ailull is giving i>oaltlv« 




at tent Ion 


Ro 1 n fo\ CO ^ 


AiUilt Is <jlving cont Incjont 




1 oBjK^nso 


Vonnlos Ivo'' 


Athilt is otfoiin<J choico 


Inotvuct ^ 


Adult is giving task 




>r\st I uct ions 


Show /To 1 1 


Aihilt is showing sonn>o matozirtl 




o\ tolllr\r) about it 


I,lRt/WAt i h 


Athilt In liatenintj to 01 




w.-^t h i iij t!ii Kl 


Dl 3t n 


Ailult 13 erujntjinfj In mutual 




ilialocjuo witli child 


Qwoui ion 


AtUilt Is iiu08tionln<j f h i Kl 


Poo 1 


Adxilt ill i>oifotmlng somo 




act 1 VI ty with child 


Loaii ^ 


Adult is loading activity with 




chi Itlren 


Ro source * 


Adult provides inrovmation/ 




ma 1 0 r 1 a 1 0 




Adult is porformiiig Bomn 




Activity for ciiild 


Houookoop-^ 


Adult is putting awAy/giving 


out matorialo 


M^naija 


Aitilt Is attempting to mar^atjo 


|x>9 1 1 ivol y 


AdLiin^ 


Adult la doing adminia t rat Ivo 




choros 


Distract ^ 


Ailult*s attC!\tioi\ has boon 




dlat ractod 


Nogat ivo 


Adult is 1 Indicating inapprop- 


riate behaviour (f) ^ ^ 



W O RD 4 

No observation? 

Tat get child is aggtoosivo 
to another cliild 
Target child is initiating 
action toward anoth*>. child 
Target child is co-oporating 
with another child 
Targpt child is withdrawing 
from another child 
Target child ia resisting 
Another child 
Target child is ignoring 
anoThcr child 



Aggrosaivo 
Init 
Coop 
withdraw 
Re » 1 B t 
Ignore • 



N O RD S 

Ho obeorvations 



/ 



/ 



^ggr•9aivo ) 
Inlt 
Coop 
Mlthdraw 

tfnor« 



) Same as for previous word 
) but applies to othor child 
) in interaction 

) 
) 



0. ^ 


0 


0 


0,17 


0 


'1 

0 1 


0-30 


\j 


0 


0 


0 
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( M\) ^ 


— 

(4 11 


(SO) 


(J'J) 


1~ T 

(SO) 


(4S) 


(SO) 


(SO) 


(02) 


(SS) 


(10) 


133) 


1 


1 




1 


1 


1 


2 


I 


1 


I 




1 


6 


J 


4 


7 


5 


2 


6 


4 


0 
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4 


52 


S 3 


J / 






5 1 


52 


37 


10 


33 


00 


76 
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v_ 
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- 




( J8) 


. 

(41) 




(50) 


(39) 


(SO) 




(4S) 


(Sg) 


(S^M 


(02) 


(SS) 


do) 


(23) 


,10 




J7 


4 I 


4 2 


ss 




in 




24 


79 


70 




\ 


2 


ig 






10 






13 




\ 1 


0 


n 


J 


1 


0 f 




(> 


•1 


7 


0 


s 





(3H) 


(41) 


(50) 


(3*)) 


(SO) 


(4S) 


(SO) 


(SM) 


(02) 


(SS) 


00) 


CM) 


2 


2 


2 
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1 


1 


1 


* 


1 


7 


-J 


4 


- 


- 






1 
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\ 
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4 






~f 






\ 
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6 


11 


r. 


\2 


11 


14 


7 


u» 


1 \ 


0 


<1 


10 


I 1 


16 


(> 


1 ? 




17 


10 


1 i 


1 1 


12 


S 


(» 


14 


14 
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1 


10 


1 


1 




1 


1 


/ 


\ 


2 


(> 




(. 


4^ 
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0 
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I. 
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1 
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U) 
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1 
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(> 
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0 
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1 1 




<i 






t> 






3 
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2 
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2 
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X 








n 


0 


1 


4 


\ 




12 


9 
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2 
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(77) 


(74) 


(7B) 


(70) 


(09) 




(04) 


(72) 


( M ) 


( 70) 


«. 

(04) 


(v / ) 
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1 
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21 


19 


21 


20 


32 
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3 \ 


21 


20 


27 


13 
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(77) 


(74) 


(70) 


(70) 


(60) 


( V-t J 




(72) 


( 71 ) 


(70) 


(04) 


(9/1 
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X. 


















1 


3 


1 


2 
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1 


4 
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1 


22 


23 


21 


10 


32 
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33 


24 


2S 


28 


14 
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X 






1 






I 
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r 



V*rb«l V«rbAX Interact ton 

Hon VArb«l W>j\ -v'orbAX Inter net ion ' 

Vorb«X ftnd VoibAl Artt noti-vorbal Inter- 
non vorbd\ -A^^lone 

Hatoclal ^ IntoiAdion witU mAtot'lal(o) 

Mat. and MAtev^^^ vetbAl inL«rACtlono 

MAt/and MAtatlAl ;»nd nou-voi'lvkl 

non-vorl>Al^ intoract Ja^no 

Hat\, verbal MaIoxIaI. verbal *. non-voibai 
£ non-v«rb.5 liaoractloni 
Contact InteiActioii wltJyphyoicAl 

contact 

Co»\tact and voibal Interact lonu 



CO) 



4« 



Contact i 
vorbAl ^ 
Mat . and 
contact 
MatCJr Ij^^ . 
Contact 4. 
verbal ^ 



Material and con t Act 
I nl «i At t lf>no 

Mat«riAl, contact aj\d verbal 
liU n.Ti t l»>n» 



No obsoi v.^t b-»ns 

Itilo ^.liiliJ la lnvolvo<! in activity 

by biinm* I f 

Pat/Ta'.;k Hil Id l« dt)luij as rotiuostcd by 

a(\ul t 

Dlfltraclotl Child l« nv>mot\t ar I I y dlrttrACtod 
Workanothor Child is tU>invj comothlny else 

from what la oxpoctod 
Disivipt CI^JlIi! is ^U8rv>l^t ln<j cIaub 

l^.WT ^ l ist onintj/wAt c hint) 

TiAnait ior^al Child in iTx>vln(j from ono At tlvlty 

to Ant>thct 
DaydiGam'* ' hi Id is dAydroamintj 



.37 

4 

V 



No obsoi vat ior\iJ 



Fantaoy 
Dlvorg 
Coi\vor<j 
Houaekoop 

Kinout 

Social 



Child is rolo plAylncj 
C* 1 Id ia bchavin9 dlvrfyently 
C!\ilil l8 bohAvlny convo i 'jont 1 y 
Child is i>cr fonnlT\cj oocially 
ufjoful task 

Child Is eiKjaqcd in lartjo int^tor 
Act iviiy 

Child is doiJ\t; somothlng oloo 



WORD 9 

No oboorvations 

Child is oxpioooiny poeitivo 
feelinq 

Child io oxproosirig necjativo 
foolli\cj 



Positive 
Notjativo 



WORD 10 



No obaorvationn 

TSTR"* Activity is teacher structured 

•a-STR (Closed)^ Teacher has all of class under 

ber control 
TSTO(Mcdop)^ Teac!io*^ot task - no close 

teacher cSfitrol , 
XJ5TR(0pen)^ Teacher allows choice from range 

of activities 
^5^,^ Activity is child structured 



[96) 
4 



(0) 

52 



40 



I 
X 

15 



(6) 

11 

1 



^0 



2 I 

10 
I 



(1) 
S 1 



(90) 
4 



(00) 
2 



(1) 
26 



10 



(2) 
42 

6 
10 



Competency 
V K Yrl 



(0) 

46 

3 

1 

Ail 



io 

1 



2^ 



(ft) 

17 
X 
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42 



(()) 



(0) 



(> 
1 1 
1? 



(0) 


(1) 


(vi) 


(0) 


(1) 
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12 


\') 
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10 


10 


10 


V) 


so 


41 


4 1 


S4 


1 \ 
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1 J 
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G 
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- .1 - 
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1 


15 


20 
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12 


19 



(27) 

1 
4 

1 



(97) 
3 



(90) 
2 



(99) 
} 



(0) 
42 



SO 



(1) 

40 
0 



41 



(2) 

79 
17 



Cor t omj^HU Aiy 



Dchav Unit i !!>t 1 



\i 1 



(0) 
4^} • 



(0) 

IS 
20 
29 
G 

12 

in 



(97) 
3 



(0) 
26 



74 



1 Obsdrvations expressed as percentage, and rounded off. Blanks represent < o751 

2 Mo cod« 

^ r,^ng u«od with Kindergarten and Year One data 

4 coding ueed only with Preichool data 



PR?r * coding u«#a only ^Ith v«at On# 4^^^^^^^ 
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40 
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17 
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13 


11 
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(99) 
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TAlH.K.A-i. PKOSE t-oi^i^«)«t ObsorvHion' KopordoJ ih tho pour Progfflms on tioloiLoil SAmpla „f cluKiion 1x,..^bbo4 a. Po,. o..t«.jo»* 

^ ' I- 

• [ . ' 



qATEGORY 1 



Knjor (ocvin of actlvlly 

No scorn 

Free 

Inotruct 
Routlnoa ' 



CATECdt^Y 2^ Curtltrula ActlvUlos 



CATEGORY 3 



Out 



CATEf^RY 'I ^ N of pupils ni ^jioup 

1 (Not Uned) 
Adul*: 
No adv ' 

2 (Mof Used) 
Adult 
No ttdult 

3-5 (Not Uood) 
Adult 
No adult 
6+ (Not rsod) 
Adult 
No adult 

All (Not Uood) 
Adult 
No adult 



K 



C3) 

60 

37 



(3) 

64 

7 . 



Yrl 



i2) 
19 
75 
4 



^ I 1 



(•>) 
74 
17 ^ 



Languaq« 


4 


'20 


32 


Wilting ^ . ; * 


[ 3 


6 




R«a<Uny 


. 1 


11 


14 


Niunlior 


1 


1 


A 


Social Srlqnce 




3 


i 


SCionco 4 




1 


2 






3 




Muv li;/l)aM(?o 


1 


7 




DiamaCtc rlay 


10 


6 


1 


CiafL 




3 


1 1 


Art ' " 




2 


6 


Watei/\vood 


6 


J 




Blocko 


7 


1 






6' 


1 




Motor 


1 


7 


0 


HouMiieil ' ' 


16 


14 


4 


Othtr \ 


7 * 


12 


16 


ConBtrucllonal ; ' 


7 






TaIjIo Ac t ivit i<5a 


1.0 






Cioativo ArtlvlfloB 


I'D 






NtU I It Ion ^ ' 


12- 






O.rmip 


IS 






Physical diatanco of child 








Not unotV 


(7) 


(12.) 


(21) 


Next 


1'6 




3 


Mid 


7^ 


Ul 


12 



1 

9 

4 

12 

39 
7 

24 
1 



(93) 
1 
6 

(96) 
4 

(06) 
2 

12 . 
(44) 
42 
14 

(02) 
10 



(70) 
1 

.. 21 
(08) 

12 

KM) 
5 

11 
(71) 

16 

11 

(79) 
21 



S 

1 ^ 



•24 

/ 

12 
7 

7 
\ 

10 
4 

s 
n 



(3) 
42 

v^2 
3 



11 
1 1 
14 

15 



1 

(. 
4 

7 
3 
2 
2 
1 2 



(0) 
3 * 
96 

,1 



22 
U 

yo. 

21 



(4) (10) 
10 S 
0(^, 7 7 



(1) 
1 

94 

2 



(04) 
1 

15 



(03) 
4 1 
7 16 



23 
11 

29 
3 

11 



(77) 
6 
17 

(93) 
6 
1 

(65) 
36 



(07) 

1 
12 

(QS) 
5 

1 04) 
6 

(02) 
6 

;2 

t42) 
58 



t opt on»|<>rnry hof»av lovir let 



(3) 
0 3, 
14 



(U 
^0 
51 
0 



5 
15 



10 
2 
7 

10 
5 

15 
7 

10 

17 

1 ) 



(1^) 
1 .1 

6^ 
1 



6 
11 

9 
19 

14 

19 



12 
1 

10 



\ 



2 
4 
) 
H 
2 
2 
3 
1 
7 
14 



1 

n2 

6 



<|tJ9) 

2 
9 

(03) 

17 

(i.5) 

5 
30 
(00) 

9 

3 



(1) 

(»4 

15 



(9) 

57 

J4 



(2) 
• 9 
70 
19 



Yi 1 

(0) 
100 



0 


\y 


■ u * 


. \2 


22 


13 


16 


3 


.9 


^ 11 


17 


1 1 


4 




33 


1 3 


y . 


1 


6 . 


19 


1 






7 ' 




2 











2 

y ^ 
1 1 

5 
2 
0 
2 



(13) 



(70) 

2 
20 

(67) 
5 

20 ■ 

7 
35 
(96) 



(77) (100) 
23 



1 
2 
0 

Hi 
0 

1 I 
9 
^) 
9 
9 

2\ 



1(14) 

I '> 

74 
3 



5 


2 


2 




I 




3 




« 

1 




1 




2 


6 


14 


1 


6 


4 



(9) 

3 
07 

1 



(4) 
3 

03 



4 

15 



5 
13 

13 
21 

12 
1 

14 



(96) 
1 
3 

(95) 
5 

(95) 
5 

(70) 

19r 

3 

(36) 
64 



(09) 

11 
(99) 

1 

(^7) 
3 

(94) 
6 

(19). 
81 



TAUI 



,L h-Ji PROSE Ci.>}a£Kt ObaoiVAtxona Rocuidfld In thm t\'ur ProgrAma on'Solocto^l S«mi>lo C hllcli oirrxpnjino*! A9 V«t(riUa»ic» 



OoDcilptlon of VAriAblo« 



CtvijjUl 



Yr 1 



K Vi 1 



Yrl 































Toot I ivc ^ 


(Not Ak»Od) 


_ 




(OU) 


_ 


(01) 


( ^S) 


- 


( 


♦ (')4) 




( i.o ) 


(U5») 




Toachor 


_ 


11 


10 




10 


2^ 


- 


21 


4 


- 




13 




'A I do 


_ 




1 




_ 




- 


- 


- 






- 




1*01 rot vt . 


_ 


1 


1 


_ 


1 




_ 




2 




- 




He t n f oi'c o ^" 


(Not usod) 




(100) 


(9'J) 




(9/) 


( loe* 


_ 


(9S) 


( 100) 


- 




(04) 




Tpachot 










1 






1 




_ 


I ) 


16 




ALdo 
















_ 






_ 






Pjbi out 






1 














t - 






I n K t r VK" t ^ 


(Aot usod) 




(t>:? ) 


(fl ^ ) 




( 7 i 


( 79) 




( 79) 


(9S) 




(72) 


(00) 




Tortcho r 




I'S 


16 




' ] 


2\ 




20 


4 




2 7 


20 




A 1 1! 1} 






I 
















1 






Va lent 




• - \ 






1 






1 


1 










(Nut itsod) 


( ^n) 


' ( b ' ) 


(71) 


( H() ) 


( 70 ) 


( 4^ ) 


( 7 S) 


( 74 ) 


(0 7) 


(70) 


(60) 


(69) 




To Av."liO r 




2H 


'9 


1 s 


2 2 


SO 


I b 


2 ' 


1 1 


:i 


4 0 


31 




A 1 do 


1 -12 ■ 


J 




) 












2 








Parent 


4 


> 






- 


- 




\ 




1 


- 


- 




INot unod) 


CiS) 




(75) 


( JA\ 


(6C>J 


(M) 


(00) 


(6<.) 


(. .) 


(91 ) 


- {*>3) 


' lo4) 




'H^/l J« i A r' 


\ 




24 


1 4 


2 7 


3 7 




3 2 


1 5 




46 


36 




A * .J 


\ 


2 




20 


) 




(, 




1 


\ 








Pi» r • n t 


4 




\ 




4 


_\, 


2 


2 


) 


2 


1 




DlTit VlStl 


1 \ t l1C2f>/1l 


( '» 1 ) 


( U4 ) 




(04) 


( <)J t 


(Mr. ) 


^ 7 ' 


( ')4 ) 


( 9 M 


( 7 (> ) 


(07) 


(92) 




- a I' 


20 


1 ) 


) 


27 






1 b 


fj 




\ 3 


1 3 




• 




14 


2 


1 


«_} 












] t 








plront 


7 


1 


1 




1 




-S 












1 ^iJC o t Ion 






iio\ 

\ f \j J 


( 02 ) 




( 02 ) 


\ *• / 




'( 


(*)2 ) 




( 70) 


(8» 








>7 


10 




1 fi 


4b 




22 






30 


17 




Pa b-^v^t 




1 






2 


















( N|/l llotid) 


{') ^) 




OH ) 


(9 )) 




(90 ) 






( 1 00 ) 


D 3 ) 




(87) 
















10 












13 


• 


A I do ♦ 


4 






1 






1 






1 








P«'\ I cut 


1 






1 






1 






1 




_ 


Von 


(Nt>t UQCd)- 


(*)S) 




(99) 


(9xM 


(•)'>) 


( iOO} 


(no) 


(*^0) . 






( 100) 


(99) 






2 


1 




(, 


1 




4 




1 


1 




1 




Aldo 


2 








< 




'> 








_ 






Pa r en t 


1 




1 






_ 


\ 




_ 






_ 




(Nut n«ed) 


(VO) 


(00) 


1) 


(97) 


( 90 ) 


(9(.) 


(')O) 


(•)7) 


l')2) 




(02) 


(93) 




T«At her 


1 3 




7 


2 


2 


4 


, 2 




6 


1 


10 


7 




Aldo . 


7 






\ 


_ 


_ 


7 




1 


2 








pAront 


2 












I 


- 


1 


I 


- 






(Not usod) 




(UO) 


(96) 


(94) 


(07) 


^(93) 


(97) 


(70) 


(100) 


(97) 


(79) 


' (97) 




Tooichor 


1 


6 


1 




«J 


7. 


2 


20 








2 




Aide 


i- 


) 




1 


1 


- \ 


1 


- 




2 


2 


- 




Par- .It 


_ 


S 


J 


_ 


) 




_ 


1 




1 


l' 


1 




(Not usod) 


(U6) 


(100) 


(02) 


(76) 


(91) 


Kill 


(85) 


(96) 


(90) 


(0 3)' 


(95.) 


(82) 


Teacher 


0 




19 


17 


7 




10 


4 


1 


13 




10 




Aide 


4 


_ 




7 




L 


3 


_ 


1 


4 


- 






Parent 


2 

T 








2 




2 




- 


- 


- 


_ 




(Not used) 


(09) 


(99) 


_ 


(66) 


[(99) 


_ 


(70) 


( 100) 




(00) 


(100) 




Teacher 




. 20 


1 


_ 


32 


VI 


_ 


2 ) 




_ 


4 4 






Aide 




2 






I 




_ 


_ 












Parent 


_ 


1 


_ 




1 




- 


1 


- 


- 


I 




District * 


(Not U80{3) 




(94) 


(^9) 




i94) 


(100) 




(9*J) 


(99) 




{97> 


(95) 




Teacher 


- 


6 


1 


- 


6 


- 


- 


1 


1 




3 


5 




Aide 




























Parent 












T 














NoqAt ivo 3 


(Not used) 




(9S) 


(100) 




(97) 


(100) 




(96) 


(100) 




(97) 


(100) 




Teacher 




4 






1 






4 






3 






Aide 










2 


















Parent 




X 






















Individu.>l 


(Not used). 




(90) 


(100) 


(96) 


(98) 


(98) 


(96) 


(90) 


(97) 


(97) 


(98) 


(100) 


Att. 


Teacher 




2 






2 






2 


2 


2 








'Aide 


X 












-1 






1 








Parent 














2 




1 












1 

























Observotiont •>prossed «• percentages ^nd rounded ^ DlanJcs reproaont <0,S\ 

- May bo multiply »cor«d 

^ Coding used only with Kindergaxton and Year One datA 
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A- 4 t Int4M>obo«rvor reliabllltl<i« IWfcSE oAUv^^ioo 



AivUt-dild Child-Oiild Oil hi AlofKJ C(V)toxt 



A i D 


1 
2 
3 
4 


-93 
,07 


.97 
,87 

.;o 

.91 


.91 
.<^2 
.94 
.91 


. 76 
.84 
.80 
.06 


A i C 

\ 


1 

2 
3 
■4 


.84 

.73 
.82 
.86 


.94 
.90 
.96 
.89 


.90 . 

.00 

.fi7 


.89 
.94 

.93 

.90 


A # n 


' 1 
2 
3 
4 


.91 
.78 
-85 
. .73 


.69 
.76 
.86 
.91 


■ .86 
.85 
.84 
-91 


.91 
. .91 
.91 

.89 


B i. C 


1 

2 

3 , 
4 


.82 
.82 
-88 
.01 


.93 
.90 
.89 
.09 


.^4 

.04 
-91 

-90 


.88 

.9^ 
.80 


B D 


1 
2 
3 
A 


-75 
.69 
.03 
.84 


.86 
*9J 
.00 
.86 


-91 
.95 
-07 
.09 


. n ; 

-00 
.82 
.86 


C t D 


1 
2 
3 
4 


' .70 ^ 
-83 
' .81 
.87 


.79 
.78 
.80 
.84 


-90 

-93 
.92 
.92 


.93 
^ .94 
.91 
.97 



:4 a'' 



TABLE A-Sr . Viirlmax Rotated Factor Matrix for PROSE Statement Variable» ov«r Tliree Y< 







Factor 


1 




Factor 2 






Factor 3 






Factor 4 




Variablog 


Pb 


K 


YRI 


P 


K 


YRI 


p 


K 


YRI 


P 


K 


YRI 


Part 


.70 


.90 


~ 

. 72 


.41 




.'»8 














TVeachor 


.53 


.69 


, 74 






.58 














Other 










.60 


-.40 












. 47 


Show/Tell 


.41 










,4?. 














ListAJatch 






.41 




















(}'jaB tion 




- .41 






















Coop (Word 4) 


-.77 


-,60 


-.54 






-.44 


-43 




. 42 




.45 


-.46 


Coop (Word 5) 


-.90 


-.63 


-.52 






-.41 


.48 




.46^ 




. 44 


-.41 


Verbal 


i . 35 


. 38 


.79 


. 39 


.47 




.60 












Material ^ 


























Verbal 






47 


.41 


-.58 




.57 


-.55 


-.63 








Idio 


-,74 


-.69 




.40 




-.81 








.40 






Pat/Taak 


.75 


.82 








.83 














Fantasy 




39 






















Diverg 




-.42 


30 


.37 




-.6i 














Converg 


.44 


,72 








. 77* 














Positive 




.40 






















TSTR 


.56 


.68 


.61 


-.59 


1 


.65 








-.46 






CSTR 


-.57 


-,78 




.60 




-.80 








.47 






Percentage of 


























Explarined Variance 


23.1 


20.7 


24,4 


10.6 


8.9 


b.5 


9.2 


6.1 


5.7, 


^ 7.2 


5.3 


5.2 





























OnJLy variabitts loading >.35 on any ona factor are raportad. 
Subaaquent factors r«portad low loadings and ara not intarpratabla < 

Appondi^ Tter-Ia A-1 dei;crib«B variable a 



P - PraachooX, K - Kindargartan, YRI - Yaar Ona CXaaaaa 



21 



315 



^ * . ...... ..u 




TABLE A-6t Varimax Rotated Factor Hatilx for PBOSE Contoxt Variables ov«r Thr«« Y«ara 



V 



Varli^lfl 



Factor 1 



Factor 2 
P K YRI 



Factor J 
P K YRI 



Factor 4 
P K 



YRI 



ft- 



rr##/In«tructional 
Att«ntiv«/Non-att«ntlv« 
Duay/Idl« 
Six* of Croup - 



,40 



I 
2 

All 



Show/O^ll 
Discuws 
Mana9« 
Instruct 
QvMStion 
Parcttntaga of 
Expl^nad Variance 



.56 
.53 
.44 



.52 



37 

.52 
.55 
. 39 

.51 
.59 



12.9 19.7 



.59 



^43 
--42 

;76 
.56 



.43 



.54 

.61 



.85 
63 



-.39 -.56 
.93 .00 



-,74 

.53 



-.05 



, 42 



.51 
-.30 



9.7 



8.8 



6,6 7.6 



8,6 



6.1 6.9 



.75 



7.3 



Only variables loading on any or\% factor arm raport«d. 

Appendix Tabl« A-^ _^^^J ;^^h^^✓ 'va^l Jihlaw .. , 

P • Pttttfchool, K » Kindar^artant YRI •> Y«ar On* Cluias 



TABLE A-7i Big^n V*lu«», fciUtlv* P«rc«nt«9* of Dl.oxlnUnAting 
Pow«r A«sooiat«<S with •ach Dl»orlmlniJit Tun.nlon *nd 
Nilks LfcnM* fqr Bach PROSB Statomont DatA 8«t 



Data Dlacrliiiinant Klgan Canonical Ralatlva WllKa , Chi Squara 

Sat Function Val'ia Correlation / Pargantaga ^amb^Ja Sl^nlflcanca 



Pretchool 



'24 p <.000 

^ l-O® .72 56 .50 p <.000 

^ 31 .50 p <,000 
3 .26 ,45 13 



Klndorgartan 



^09 p <.000 

^ ^•■'V .79 45 ,24 p <,000 

^ 1*21 .74 32 .54 p <,000 
3 -06 ,68 . 23 



Yaar Ona 



, .0^ p <.000 

1 "^-^7 .94 85 .38 p <,000 

2 '84 .60 10 .70 p < 134 

3 . .44 .55 5 



Elgitn V«Iu«B, lUIatlvtt P«ro«ntAg« of DlBorlmlnatlnCi row«r 
M^'A««ool*t«d with E*0h DlBCrlmlivAnt runotlon Jind WHK» LjuivMa 
for V*ch PROgr Cont^xi^ D*tj^ S«t. 



Data DlHor^ni 
fl^^ runotl 
• 


nant El9«n CAnonical Ralativ* KllKa Chi S^u«r« 
on Valu« Correlation r^iroentag* Ljunbd^ ^iynlficanc* 

■«- ■ — — 


Pr^flchool 

I 
2 
3 


.66 p < .000 
.21 .42 49 .ai p <.000 - 
.16 .37 J7 .94 p < .004 
,07 . 25 14^ 


1 
2 
3 


.53 \ P <.000 
.37 »52 52 . 73 ^ p < . OOO 
'26 .46 36 , .92 p <.0P6 
-08 ,20 12 


Yaar Ono 

1 
J 


.26 p <.000 
1.39 .76 72 .62 p -^.0(50 
. 33 .50 17 .03 p <.000 
.21 .4- 11 


i 





i 

I 

\ 



■ > ■ 



ml: wor4 1 



; Part 

Othipr 

Word 3 
► : Positive 

. Mlnforc« 
I'ttrmlsslv^a 

' Instruct 
.«how/TNill 
U«t/W«tch 
[^^^^ Discu«* 

■v'P*«r 

R« •OUTGO 

lrr;Jtiut 



I % Word 5 



Word 6 

\v«rb«l 

Non Verbal 
^ Mat«rlAl 
T IUt«rlaltV«rbaI 

Word 7 

Pit/Ta»)t 
]W' Distractad 
Morkanothar 
. ' LSWT 

' Transitional 

[ Puitasy 
Div^rg 
Oo<. /srg 
^ ' KoussKaap 

Kin«0t 
V Social 

.. <fcrd 10 

/ TSTR 

< TSTR(«oaop) 
* . CSTR 



06rr«ctly ClASslflttd 




. . :^ : . 8tAnd4iytUa#<J^DlaOKiial»vant Punatlon Coafflcianta 



^raiohool . 

runotlon rxmotion runotlon 
1 2 3 



-.68 
-.30 



.31 



-.37 



.73 



-•49 



.92 



-.51 
.36 



-.71 



1,75 



-.37 
-2.3-1 



.44 



'1.27 
-.39 



-*69 



,43 
.44 



7.76 
-.70 



. 37 
1.40 



-.32 
-1,30 



.47 
.88 



-.47 



.33 



Kindaryartan 

runotlon Function function 
1 . 2 3 



.67 
.47 

31 



.35 
.46 



-.32 



,31 



-.44 

.61 



^40 
.45 



-,33 
-.59 



69 



Only oQttffioi#nts abovt ^^30 at* ahcMi* 



.32 



,41 



-.7S 
-1.72 



2.00 



1.95 
2.07 
-.62 
.30 
.37 
.40 



-.42 

-.59 



*1.95 
^1.97 
-2,13 



86 



-.40 



.96 



-.03 
-1.62 



r.36 



.51 
1. 39 

.61 



-,49 



.81 



Yaar Ona 

Function runotlon Function 
12 3 



,52 



-.33 

-1.69 



1.20 
.36 

.35 



, 30 



-,66 



.30 



.69 
.36 
-.31 
.34 



.42 



.89 



--,59 



85 



-.40 

-1.06 



.71 



-.40 



-.37 



. 39 
.40 

.34 
.43 

.49 



.39 
.36 



WDLK A-lOiat«n<U)c<liM<! Oi90lcl»JlnAnt Fimotlon Oa«tricl«iit« for rvir.ctlona 
D«rlv*d fro« thf VW>M Context D«t« ft*ti. * 



Pr«9chool 

Funot- Funct- Funct- 
ion 1 ion 1 Ion 3 



Kli«d#rg%rt«n 

Funct-- Funct- Tunct 
Ion 1 Jon 2 Ion 3 



Y«Ar On* 

iTunct-^ Funct- 
ion 1 Ion 2 



Funct- 
ion ) 



Fre»/In*tructlon*l 

d^tegory 7 

Currlo Activltl«ft I 
Currlo Kctlvltl«« XI 
Currier Activitl«« III 

Category III 
i\m X t/ndd/ou t 

Category 4 

Att«ntlv«/non wttontlv* 

Excit«d/qul«t 

Baay/idia 

Category 5 

On« 

Two 
3-5 
6> 
All 



Category 6 



ShoM 

T#ll 

L«ad 

DlacUBS 

Paar 

Managa 

Raaourca 

HouaeXaep 

Individual Attention 
LSMT 

Ho Contact 



^•roentaga of Caaee 
Cdrractly Claaaifiad 



13 



.45 
.40 



.00 
.96 
,90 



.31 
.34 



.o7 



.31 



- .43 



.33 

.32 

.45 
,31 
.50 



.4S 
.40 
.41 



.54 



.30 



. 31 
.47 



.54 



46 



.50 



- ,42 



.At .34 



37 



- .53 



-.36 
-.54 
--45 

.55 
-.30 



-.33 
.59 



-.32 



.33 



51 



66 



Only ooefflclenta 'excGcdinq 1 .30 are r«portad. 



.40 



.55 



-.4€ 





.3^^ 


-.09 


-.44 


.14 


-.91 


-.49 


.30 


-,94 




,72 


.59 


.55 






.56 


.46 


-,31 



T\DI^ 1^2 T«*ch*r Liin7U*9^ In«trunmnt - P«rc«ntn9«» of Ob»«rv«tlon» 
^ R«card«d In Fimcti^on Ci^«7orl«» 



Proyriuiw 

CogjiiU v« Coinp«t«ncy ContawporAry Dchnviourltt 

Yrl** r Yrl P Yrl P \f\ 



WCGULATORY 






























HotlVAting 


20 


.56 


0 


.63 


16 


.03 


7 




14 


.93 


6 




23. 70 


11.74 


Inttructlng 


13 


.71 


14 


.09 


14 


.90 


12 


. 02 


0 


.22 


9 


. 47 


14.05 


11. 07 


Control 


11 


.53 


0 


- 30 


12 


. 34 


22 


.-2 


17 


.90 


19 


, 29 


9.01 


15.03 


Tot*l 


44 


.00 


31 


.02 


44 


. 25 


42 


.07 


41 


.13 


35 


.or, 


47.64 


30.64 


lfVtlT>T Ct^T^ 

ritulvi STI C 






























Evjilu*ti V» 


32 


.00 


12 


00 


31 


53 


13 


39 


25 


52 


8 


53 


24.52 


4.59 


Knowl*d9« 




65 


16 


30 


9 


40 


15 


81 


7 


64 


'15 


50 


0. 31 


9^>16 


TotAl 


37 


65 


29 


10 


40 


93 


29, 




33 




24 


11 


32.83 


' 13. 75 
































SOClAl 


6, 


20 


14. 


69 


5. 


79 


12. 


11 


13. 


03 


22. 


63 


9.40 


11 .60 


P«rson*l 


7. 


60 


0. 


95 


6. 


70 


9. 


12 


6. 


96 


10. 


02 


6.26 


6.50 












to. 


76 






0, 


94 










Total 


13. 


00 


23. 


64 


13. 


33 


21. 


23 


21. 


73 


32. 


65 


15.66 


18. 18 


ADMINISTRATIVE 


0. 


55 


0. 


67 






0. 


20 


0 . 


17 


0. 






3.01 


RESOURCE 


3. 


45 


16. 


24 


2. 


26 


6. 


41 


3. 


01 


7, 


61 


3.27 


24.42 



P* « Pr»tchool Y«*r 
yrl** - viir On» 



KUDEai-RiaiMCeON 20 REI.IABILm 



P. 8.1. 

Pttroeptlon - Vl«ual 
- Auditory 



Facing 



- Vcx:«bulary 

- Imitation 

- Ocnprfthejifilon 

- Production 



i;p:ENrs or measures used in the siucn 

JCB211 
.69 
.74 
,79 

.eo 

.79 
.82 
,61 
.63 



P.P.V.T, 

Murph[yHXirv«ll Pr»-Roftding 
Circus Mathg 



.86 

• 87 
.83 
.79 
.86 



1 



P.P.^.T|^ 
fi)pelllng' V 

NMd* iltading - Accuracy 

- OoR|>r«htntion 



EB2a 

.69 

.61 

.85 

.60 

.66 

.85 



APPENDIX I) 

STATisrira AssoccATKi) wmi CriAPTK R ft 



Mdans and Slandftrd novl«tlor\5 on Prcjchool Post tc^t Scorch for 
Preschool iind I^on-Proachool Oroufw. 

MU!tlvarla*« and Unlvarlnto Annlysoa of Variance and Covarlancd on 
Preschool Poet'tGSt Monaiirca for Prcactwol and Non-Proschoo! Oroilps- 

N of Groupj U«5d In Supplftmcntary Analy^oi on Entry to Kindergarten. 

Multivariate and Dnlvarlcle Analvsea of Variance between Pro*5Cbool 
and Non^ProschooI nroupd on Mensiircj ndmlnUtered at entry \o 
Kindergarten. 

Mean* and Standard Deviations on KlmJorgartrn end of Voar Mca5iire3 + 
Preacl>ool and Non-Prwchool Clronpa. ^ 

Multivariate and Univariate Analyi*ls of A'arlance^ on Kindergarten end- 
of-yenr Measures - Proachool and Non-Preachool Groij|>3. 

Meona and Standard Deviations on M«<is.ires given at the end of Year 

One to Pr«iohoo!/Non~Proschool Croupes. 

Multivariate and Unlvai^lale Analyses of Variance on Year One Measures 
for Pro8clw0)/No '-Proachool Groups, 

Means and Standard Deviations of Kindergarten and Year One Mcosuros 
for Preachool Children onroUcd In Experimental and Comparison 
Groups* 

Multivariate and Univariate Analyses of Variance - Kindergarten and 
Year One Comparlsona botwecn Preschool Children enrolled In 
Experimental and Comparison Groupa- 

Means ortdMahdAfd DCVlHttons af Klnd«rgartciY and Yrar 6rt<>:7M^a»«pe* 
for Preschool and Non-Preschool Chll*^n enrolled In lyArlmental 
Classoa. 

Multivariate and Univariate Analyses of Variance - Kindergarten and 
Year One Comparlaowi between Presohool « Non-Preschool- Children 
enrolled In Experimental Classes. 

Poattost Means and Standard Deviations of Preschool, Kindergarten and 
Year One Children enrolled in the Different Programs (Experimental 
Groupa), 

Multivariate and Univariate Analysd of Variance on Preachool Results 
among Different Prograrhi (Experimental Oroupa). 

Multivariate and Univariate Analvsoa of Viu-lanoes on KIndorgorten 
Reaulti among Different Programa (Experimental Oroupa) 

Multivariate end Univariate Analy»ea of Varlanoe on Year One Reaultt 
among Diffarent Programs (Experimental Grouped 



TftbU D-1 

M«ftn5 ^nd Standard Dcvlatlorw qn Preschool Post-T«sl Scores 
for PrMchooI und NonrPreschool Groups. 



Moft5ure5 



Preschool 



Non-Pre5chool 



Mni^ Femnic Male" Fcniftle 

X SO N X SI) N X Sn . N X SD 



P^.I. 24.4 4-5 1 10 25.6 4.6 1^ 26.2 2.2 23 24.1 4.7 



Perception 
Visual 

Auditory 



IIS 12.4 2.0 1 10 12.7 2.10 16 12.8 1.8 23 12.3 1.7 
1 15 20,8 2.4 110 21.0 1,9 16 21.2 1-8 23 2K0 2.0 



Praraadinf 



34 



^^•5 36 15.9 4.7 13 15.2 4.1 19 13,5 2.7 



Vocabulary 115 28.8 5.1 110 29.2 5.6 16 29.9 3.2 23 28,4 5. 
Syntax 
Imitation 



Comprehcn- 
lion 

ProcJuction 



41 18.0 2.5 46 18.3 1.8 3 17.0 3.6 10 17.6 3.2 

4U 13.8 2.7 46 14.1 2-9 3 14.0 3.0 10 14.6 2.5 
41 11.3 3.1 46 12.4 3.2 3 10,7 2.9 10 11-8 3,2 




Tnblo 0- 

MijUlv«rl«t^<'.iic) Unlvarlntc Analvicsof Varlonco tiMd Covarianco 
on Preschool Post\oft Measures for Preschool and Non-Prnschool Groups 

r 

I. P.3.l.,"Vhuol Pqrcopno n,. Vo<"«buiqrv 
- «) Multiynriate nntily^is of variance 



Effect 



hyp. 01 ror 



than 



Prcachool/Non- 
Preschool x Sc)^ 



! ihroui?!) 3.0 55rt.O * l.fil*' -I'D -l^* 
I 



Prc«cl»ool/Non- 
Proscliool 



.Oiy .997 .ois 



Sox 



1 Through . 3.0- 258.0 
I 



.915 ■ .434 .103 



Univflfift te ftnaly^ ^Ui of variance. 



\ 

Effect 


Monsuro 


df 


Mean 
Square 


F 

value- 


P 

less than 


Prechool/Non- 


P.8.1. 


K280 


.06 


.003 


.956 


Preschool 


. Visual 


l,2C0 


.14 


.032 


.857 ; 




Perception 












Vocabulary 


1,260 


.00 


.002 


.962 


Sex 


P.S.I. 


1,200 


1.64 


-060 


.806 




Vlsuaf 


1,200 


3.51 


.B35 


,362 




Por9cptlon 












Vocabulary 


1,200 


1.64 


.000 


,80^* 
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7. Prc-Rc]u|lnj[j; 



Moan 



V P 



rr*:ichool/Non- 
TrcscKool X Sex 



i.inn s*/-"? 



3.741 ,osr> 



Prcschool/Non- 
rrcjchool 



1,100 29.33 i-trj .2;n 



Sox 



t J, mo '^-Sv 



,?'r. .587 



3. Auditory Perception 

1, of .ov«rl«nc<. (Prc-to^lJVuOUor^^ 



Effect 



Mcnn 
Square 



F voluc p th/jn^ 



Pr«»choo1/Non- 
Preschool x Sex 



1,259 



.4(J9 



.523 



Preichool/Non- 
Prejichool 



l.2r>« 



2.917 



.087 



Sex 



1.259 



.000 



.000 



34 



tel. 



4. Lftnguft ^e - ^ynj'^x 

n) MyiltlvarlXo nnnlys[s of vnriaftco 



Effect 



UOotn fU 
tiyp 



(If I 

orror 



(hnn 



^rt•tch^ol X Srx 
rriTSohool/Noir 



I 

t through 3 
I 



!)4 



ft 



.001 



.0 2 J 



.140 



Sox 



1 



94 



173 



b) UnlvnrlHlo niiMlyti^ of vnrinnco 



Effect 


- Monsuro 


(If 


Mean 


P 


pleA 








Squnre 


VftlUO 


thfin 


Prcjchool/NOM- 


Imltfition 


1.96 


u 

5.53 


1-058 


.300 


Preschool 


Comprchcrvilon 


1,96 


2.78 


.360 


-550 




Product Ion 


1,96 


1.10 


.112 


.739 


Sex 


Imltntlon 


1.90 ' 


o 2.6*6 


.508 


.478 




Comgreheailon 


1,96 


2^65 


.343 


-.559 




Production 


t»96 


29.25 


2.965 


.088 



Th« order of presontntion of reiultf on theie tables reflecti the varyhif^ numbers 
ieited on each meiuure« The multivariate analysia of variance progran^ used to 
perform these analyses would not permit varyltiif numberi to t>e entered injo the 
same analysis. 



3S 
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I 



i 



Table D-4 



Hultlvirli'le tod Unlvarlnt© ^nalyf©« of Vtriancc bclwocn Prosc/^ool nnd 
^Nofv-Pr««chool Oroupi on McMuret admlnlslorcd «l entry to Kindttrgarlen 



ft) Muttlv(»rUt^ anftlysh of vdriancg 



I J* 


Effect 


Roots 


df hyp 


df qrror 


F 


Tens 


R 


♦ 

1 ^' 












thfin 




1 1 


^ \ 
















Pro|frftm»/ 


1-4 


16 


321.4 


1.178 


.:fl4 


*361 




Pffwohool/ 


2-4 


9 




4 1 1 


.929 


♦ 159 




Non-Preschool 


3-4 


4 


212,0 


.242 


♦915 


.093 






4-4 


I 


1 nA ^ 

1 uu • J 


.053 


.81$ 


.'J22 


Ik 


Pr Off rams 


1-4 


10 


321.4 


.946 


*516 


* 

.287 






2-4 


9 


279.6 


.65(1 


.753 


.202 


1 ' 




3-4 


4 


212.0 


.352 


\842 


.102 






4-4 


. 1 


106.5 


.296 


.588 


.053 


1 ( 


Pr«iohool/ 














1 ^ 


Non-*Prc«chool 




4 


105.U 


7.386 


♦001 


.469 




b) Unlvarlftta an^lyala of vftrUnce 












Variable 




Mean 


F value 


p l.eia 


Dlicrlmlnant 






Square 




than 


Function 










_i 




Coefficient 


1 i . 

L 

mi 


Vocabulary 


■ * 




22.591 


.001 




.562 




Mftthematlet 




162.S7 


14.735 


.001 




.009 


1 ^ 

I:? . 
Itf 


Boehm 




525.37 


15.455 


.001 




.070 


Pr«fMdtnf 


1,101 


154.9) 


21.512 


.001 




.557 
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Tablt D-5 



Meant tru) Standard Devlttloni on Klndcrgarlcn ond of Year 
Measurfjf ^ ^reachool '^J>d Norr-Pr«school Croups 

Preschool Nort-Preschool 



MeMuret Male Femaie Male Female 

-~ X -SX>,- X - SD X m X J5D- 

• ^ '. X fiL 

Boehm 37.7 5.1 38,6 6,0 36.3 6,8 35.7 5,5 

Murphy-Durrcll 51.6 13.7 54,2 14-7 49,3 15,2 47,3* 12.9 
Pre-Readlng 

P.P.V.T, 53.7 6.3 52-4 7,0 53.1 7,5 50.2 8-8 
Mathemitio 

CIrcui Mathi 47,2 1.9 17.3 2,6 16.9 2.7 16.2 2.8 

Soctnl Knowledge 2fr.7 3.0 26.7 . 3.6 26,8 3,4 28.3 3,1 



Tublft 0-6 



MuUlv«rl»l6 tnd Unlv«rlftto Analysis of Variance on Kindergarten cnd-of-yflar 
measures - PresohocI and Non proschool flrroupi 
a) Mumvarl(^t< " analysis of variance 



Effect 



• Uools 



df df 
hyp. error 



P 

less 

Ih/in 



Presohool/Non-Preschool 1 through 1 5.0 274,0 .545 .742 .090 
X Sex 

Prescbool/Non-Preschoo! 1 Ihrou^jh I 5.0 274.0 J. 562 .004 .247 



Sex 



I through I 5.0 274.0 2-275 .047 .200 



b) Univariate analysis of varinnco 



Effect Measure df Mean V p Dlacrlmlnant 

Square loss ^Function 

thon Coefficient 



Sex 



Prea<^hoo!/ 
Npn-Presohool 



Boehno 


1,278 


5,12 


.151 


.696 


.87 


M-D Pre-Readlng 


1,278 


25.26 


.120 


.723 


.42 


P,P.V.T. 


1,278 


279.98 


5.183 


.024 


.08 


Circus Maths 


1,278 


5.91 


.952 


.333 


.27 


Social Knowledge 


1,278 


2.27 


.211 


.646 


-.93 


Boehm 


1,278 


' 322.11 


9.502 


.002 


-.88 


M-D Pre-Readlnf 


1,378 


1491.45 


7.439 


.007 


-.31 


P.P.V.T. 


1,278 


135.56 


2.510 


.114 


1.07 


Clroui Mttha 


1,270 


35.15 


5.659 


.018 


.53 






1.74 


.181 


.688 


-.01 . 




V 



M««ns trxi StandtM Devlatioru on Mcusuros jivon ftt^o end 
of Year Ono to Pr«school/Nory*PT<ischool Groups 



Prwchool 



Non-Prwchool ' 



MoftSitros 



Male(N*ft4) Fcmfile (N-85) MMc (N»fi7) FcmMc (N»59) 





X 


SD 


X 


SD 




SI) 


X 


SO 




















Neftle Aocurftcy 


9.9 


9.Z 


15.4 


10.1 


10.8 


12.3 


11.7 


9.7 


Co.nnpr'jh«nslon 




2.9 


4.0 


3,2 


3.1 


3.9 


2 5 


1.9 


















f 




















P.P.V.T. 


58-0 


6.2 




6.1 


57.9 


7.2 


55.8 


5,3 




17,4 


9.9 


22.2 


8..S 


17.4 


10.6 


19.0 


9.3 


Syntax 




S.3 


lfl.3 


5.3 


18.1 


5.6 


17.2 


5.3 • 


Mathcm<itlQ^ 


















Clrous Mflths/ 


37.7 


8.7 


38.6 


8.9 


37.7 


8.9 


34.7 


7.8 


Social I^)^'wlav3fi:^ 


23.8 


5.4 


22.4 


5.7 


23.9 


5.7 


20.9 


4.9 
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I. 1 



TnKttj D-o 

MultlvfirUto And Unlvar!at« Analyjc* of Variance on Year One 
McMurci for P^eiohool/Non-Prdtohool Grouf\i 

n) MuMlvBrli^tt^ Annlygl? of Varlflnc o 





rtOOlJ CIl 


Vll 




P 




R 


hyp. 


error 


F 


loss 








thon 




Pr«chool/ 










52 


.176 


Noo-Pr<»cbool 


tnroiiffn I i 




1 ,296 


.2 


X 8tx 












Pr«cchool/ 










85 


.129 


Non-Pr«»ohoo1 


\ through 1 7 




.^84 


.6 


Sex 


1 throitgh I 7 


285 


5.953 


,001 


^57 


b) Unlvftflntf A 


nnlvftls of V^irlftnc© 












Effeot 


Mciwure 




Moan 


F 


P 


Dbcrlmln. 






S<^uorc 




lesa 


Function 










than 


Cocfflclcnl 


Prwc^^V 


^ — J • - 












NprvPrwcbool 
















Rcudlnff -Accuracy 


1.291 


H8.97 


1.399 


.238 


-.761 




-CorTipr<^^cn. 


1.291 


20.87 


2.191 


.140 


.739 




KanRtmg* -P.P.VT. 


1,291 


13.37 


.345 


,-557 


-.187 




-Spelling 


1.201 


207:01 


2.275 


.133 


.475 




-Syntax 


1.291 


9.82 


.343 


-559 


-.340 




^athematica 


1,291 


241.86 


3.488 


.063 


.681 






1,291 


27,80 


.923 


.338 


-.037 

















Readinf -AiMJurMy ' 1,291 911.31 8.550 

-Comprahen. 1,291 22.64 1.398 

Langttag* -P.P.V.T. ' 1,291 171.7t 4:431 

-6palMnf 1,291 166.16 9*626 

-6yntaK 1,261 .399 .014 

MathamattM 1,261 36.56. .557 

Socl6lKnowl«<|M 1,791 307.90 10.293 



.004 
•123 
.036 
.002 
.907 
.466 
•001 



-.326 
-.003 
il3^ 
-.766 
-.116 
.377 
J19 



Table o-'i 



Menna And Sinndnrd L>^liitlons of Klhdorgaricn nnd Yonr One Mcjisurtf^ 
for Preschool/thlldren Knrollcd In ExpcrlmcntRl 
and Compnrlson Groups. 



Measure 



1 



Males 
X SD 



rmaios 



SD 



cs 



SD 



^ X SD 



KlndtiTftrlcn 


(N 


»44) 




(N-J8) 




'36) 


(N 


=^43) 


Bochm 


3B.7 


4.3 


39.8 


5.7 ' 


36.4 


5.7 


37.5 


6.1 


P.P.V.T^ 


53.6 


0.1 


52.8 


6.6 


53.9 


6.6 


52.0 


7.4 


Murphy-Durrell 


53.0 


11.5 


57.0 


14. 4 


49.6 


16.0 


51.7 


14.7 


Circus Mffths 


17.3 


1.8 


17,7 


2.3 


17.1 


2.1 


17.0 


2.9 


Soclft] Knowledge 


27.0 


2.9 


27.4 


3.1 


26.3 


3.1 


26.2 


3.9 


Year One 


(N 


=43) 




(N^30) 


(N« 


41) 


(N 


«47) 


P.P.V.T. 


58.3 


6,0 


58.9 


5.8 


57.6 


6.4 


55.2 


6.0 


Spelling / 


16,4 


9.5 


21.2 


9.1 


.18.6 * 


10.2 


23.0 


8.0 


Clrcui Maths 


37.5 


8.6 


38.8 


8.4 


37.9 


8.7 


38.5 


7.8 


Reading - Accuracy 


7.9 


7.6 


14.V 


10.6 


11.9 


10.4 


16.5 


9.6 


rComorehenslon 


2.4 


2.5 


3.8 


3.2 


2.9 


3.4 


4.2 


3.2 


Syntax 


16.6 


4.6 


18.8 


5.2 


16.9 


5,8 


1-7.9 


5.3 


Social KnowlocJg^e 


24.0 


4.6 


23.0 


4.8 


23.6 


6.1 


22,0 


6.3 



42 
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ERIC 





MulUvarlalo nnd Univariate Analysis of Vnrlonco - Kindenrorlcn nnJ 
Your Ono Comparlioai bolwcon Preschool Children onrollocJ In Kxporhrmnlnl 

and ComfMirlson Groups. 



n) Multtvnrlato Analy ^l j or_Voflonco 



Effect 


df Hyp 


df Error 


V value 


p lO;W 
ttinn 


It 


Kindorffftrtcn 








c 




Exp X Comp«rl«on X Sex 


0.0 


153.0 


.238 


.945 


.088 


Exp X Comparison 


5.0 


153.0 


1.938 


.091 


.244 


Sex 


5.0 


!53.0 


1.388 


.232 


.208 


Year QnQ 












Kxp X Comparison x Sox 


7.0 


I5i).0 


.936 


.480 


.n9 


Kxp X Comparison' 


7,0 


159.0 


2.541 


.017 


.317 


Sox 


7.0 


159.0 


4.304 


.001 


.345 



ERIC 
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b) UnlvurlMto An<ily^il» of Vnrlftnco for Sclooln<t r.fforls 



(if \1cnn F value p losj 

Hoohm J.>r,7 M-llfl 7. 14.' 008 

p.p.V.T. t.l^7 2.2t) COM fill 

' Miirphy-nurroii i.n? ' ' 7os.fi7 -^a 

ClrousMnthi 1.1^7 8.4H l.fill -200 

Soclnl Knowle<)so 1.157 35.45 T lRn 

Sox 

nochm M57 34.83 I.K.O .282 

P.p.V.T. 1.157 72.50 1.023 .105 

Murphy ni-rroU l,tJ7 201.30 1.307 .W5 

ClrciiiMntlM 1.157 .28 .054 .817 

Soclnl I<novsl(><lK0 1.157 .18 

I 

Yc nr Ono 

ExD X Comparison | 

P.p.V.T. 1.505 1 202.51 ' 5.019 019 . 

Spoiling l.lflS / 17 1.88 2.034 . - -150 

Clrcu«Mnlhs 1.105 00 -000 .900 

Rending -Acciirncy I.IO^ <18.B5 4 570 -034 

Comprohonnlon l.tbS O-Bl >-01* 

Syntax MOS 08.01 2.489 .117 

Soclnl Knowledge 1,105 22.37 .720 .39B 

Sex 

P.P.V.T. LlOf' 52-70 1-462 .228 

Spoiling l.lfl!^ «''»-<2 

Circus MMhs 1,1«9 40.62 .576 •«» 

Reading - Accuracy 1,185 1281.41 H OO -001 

Comprehenalon 1,1«» 79-17 8.35 .004 

Syntax l.t«5 13.«1 ' 

Soolai Knowledge 1,1«5 7«.79 2-588 ;_nO_ 




/ 



TflblO D-M 



Mean* and SUndnrO Uovlntlons of Klndcrgorlcn and Year One MLonArl? for 
Prfiscriool and Non-Prrschool ChlldrAn Unrolled In Expcrlincnlnl Clftwes. 



Mil las 



Fti'^alcs 



Males 



Fcmalo5 



Meafiures 

$ 




X 


SO 


X 


SD 


X 


SD 


X 


SO 


KlnderR^^rton . 






-A 














Boahm 




38-7 


4.3 


30.8 


5.7 


36.3 


7.3 


34.6 


5.2 


p.p;v.t. 




^»3.r> 


6.1 


52.8 


6.6 


50.7 


5.0 


57.3 


T.4 


Murphy-DurroU 


53.0 


11.5 


57.0 


14.4 


48.7 


12.8 


46.0 


12.6 


Clrc»i5 Maths 




17.1 


1.8 


17.7 


2.3 


16.7 


3.3 


15.8 


3.0 


Social Knowledii^c 


?7.0 


2.9 


27.4 


3.1 


26. 6 


3.4 


25.7 


3.1 


Year One 




















P.P.V.T. 




,SB.1 


6.0 


58.9 


5.6 


57.1 


6.5 


55 6 


5.3 


Spelling 




16.4 


9.5 


21.2 


0.1 


16.3 


11.0 


18-2 


9.0 


4 Circus Moths 




37.5 


8.8 


38.8 


8.4 


38.0 


7.7 


35.0 


7.6 


yieadlng - Accuracy 


8.0 


7.6 


14.1 


10.6 


9.3 


11.4 


11.4 


10.3 


I:omprchon3ion 


lA 


2.5 


3.8 


3.2 


2.6 


3.1 


2.4 


1.9 


Syntax 




18. R 


4.6 


18.9 


5.2 


18.2 


5.2 


17.4 


4.9 


Social Knowledge 


?4-0 


4,7 


•n.o 


4.6 


23.5 


5.8 


20.2 


4.6 



4» 
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Tib!o D-U 

MuUlvftrlatc and Unlvtrlnto Analyses of Variance - Klndorgrarlon nnd 
Year One CompnrUorw bolwcon Preschool and Non-Preschoo! 
Children enrolled In Rxpcrlmonlfll (Masses. 

ft) MuUlygirlft^^ Analyals of Varl^inc? 



Effect df df P ploss 

hyp error vnlut) lhan 



Kindergarten 

Pr€iChOOl/NoiV 5 133 .S99 -701 

PrcachoOl x Sex 



Sex ^ 133 M21 .353 



Presohool/Non- 5 133 M\' 

Preschool 



YoiflOne 

' Pr«§cWol/Non- 7 135 

Preschool x Sox 



.7-U .fi37 



Prefchool/Non- 7 135 1.105 .364 

Preschool 

Sex 7 135 3.337 .003 



ToDio D-U font 'd. 

^nlvnrlite AimlvsU of VarUnc o 



df 



Monn Sqiinro F value 



Kindonfftrtcn 

Prc«<C^K>ol X NQn -Pro5choo' . 

Doehm UI37 

P.P,V.t'. 1,137 

Murphy-DurrcU 1,1.17 

' CIrciw MaIIvs I,! 37 

Soda! KnowiocJffO M37 



477. 7'i 
581,96 
I8HS.fl7 
45.88 
3.1.44 



15.058 
14.633 
I 1.42^ 

G.939 
3.405 



p \<SM 
Ihnn 



.001 
.liOl 
.001 
.000 

.ooa 



Sox 

Uochm 1,!37 

P.PfV.T. !,137 

Murphy-Durroll 1,137 

Circus Mftlhii 1,137 

Social Knowlc<1go !,I17 



I2D.25 
4C.81 
1.24 
1.08 



-019 
3.250 
-247 
.187 
.110 



.891 
.074 
.620 
.666 
.741 



PregQ^ool K Non-Proschool 

P.P.V.T. 1.141 

SpHBllIng M41 

Circus MnihJi 1,141 

Roftdlnjf - Accuracy 1,111 

Cornpf ohonslon 1 ,1 4 1 

Synlftx 1»M1 

SocUl Knowledffo 1,M1 



107.30 
77.05 
88.14 
12.72 
11.98 
29.61 
90.42 



4.814 

.827 
1.312 

.129 
1.600 
1.208 
3.688 



.030 
.305 
.254 
.720 
.208 
.274 
.057 



f / 



o.P.V.T. 1,141 

Spelling M41 

Clrout Mathi 1«M1 

Reading - Accuracy 1,141 

ConrYprahe^lon 1 1 1 4 1 

Syntax l,14t 

SocUl Knowle<%e 1,141 



4.28 
449.33 
15.34 
682.22 
- l«.94 

1.79 
13144 



.123 
4.823 

.228 
6.937 
2.263 

.073 
6.194 



.126 
.030 
.633 
.009 
.135 
.788 
.014 




Ttbl© 0-11 

Pofltoff Meant iind Stundtrd DevlaUoru of Princhool, Klnaergtrton and 
Y«ir One Children EnroUed In ihc^ Different Projrrems 
(Experimental Croups) 



Meesurei 



PROGRAMS 



Connive Competency Contcmpornry Behaviourist Home-Based 









X 




X 


SD 


X 




' X 


■ — T 

SD 


PRE3CHQ0L 






















Prffohool Inventory 


25.4 


4.5 


24.7 


5.0 


24.8 


4.8 


25.2 


4.4 


24.9 


4.7 


P e^centlon 
VUual 


11.3 


2.0 


12.9 


2.0 


12.6 


2.0 


13.0 


1.9 


13.7 


1.7 


AUUHory 


9n 7 


X. 1 


9 1 ^ 


1 .J 


20.7 


\ .9 


20.9 


2.6 


20.9 


2.7 






















4 ft 


Vocabulary 


27.3 


&«4 


30.7 


4.5 




5 .9 


J 1 .J 


J .o 


Imitation 


1B.8 


1.1 


18.5 


1.8 


18.2 


*2.2 


18.8 


1.5 


17.7 


2.8 


Comprehension 


15.4 


2.2 


14.1 


2.9 


14.0 


3.0 


14.2 


2.6 


12.6 


2.6 


Production 


11.4 


3.U 


13.0 


2.3 


1 ?.5 


4.5 


1 1 .0 


2.6 




J .U 


Pr« Hf adlr^ 


15.1 


4.2 


15.2 


3.5 


15.0 


5.0 


15-8 


4.1 


- 


- 


Mathfmfttlcn 




















0.8 


Serlatlon I 


2.9 


0.4 


2.8 


0.4 


2.9 


0.4 


2.7 


0.6 


2.5 


Sariatlon U 


24.1 


i.8 


24.1 


2.5 


19.3 


4.3 


21.8 


4.6 


23.1 


5.1 


Seriatloo Ul 


8.7 


2.3 


10.0 


1.5 


9.1 


2.8 


7.8 


2.9 


10.1 


2.4 


Numeration 1 


4.0 


1.4 


3.7 


1.0 


3.9 


1.2 


3.6 


1.2 


3.3 


1.2 


Numeration D 


1.3 


0.5 


1.4 


0.5 


1.3 


0.8 


1.5 


0.5 


1.3 


0.6 


Numeration in 


2.4 


0.8 


2.4 


0.8 


1.9 


0.8 


2.4 


1.0 


2.1 


0.9 


Conservation 


0.5 


0.8 


0.9 


0.9 


0.4 


0.8 


0<6 


0.9 


0.9 


0.8 


Spatial 


8.5 


1.1 


B.l 


2.6 


8,3 


1.8 


8.2 


1.3 


7.3 


2.0 


KINDEROARTEN 






















Oefteml 














37.3 








B6ehm 


38.0 


5.8 


36.3 


8.9 


39.9 


5.1 


5.3 






R^#dine 

Murphy-Durrell 


53.0 


12.7 


43.4 


ld.5 


63.6 


10.8 


50.: 


11.7 








51.8 


5.9 


49.5 


7.1 


66.3 


6.3 


50.1 


6.0 






Mitbernatiof 






















Clrous Mathf 


16.9 


2.1 


16.4 


3.1 


1T.9 


1.6 


17.0 


2,4 







Soeltl Kn»W>«<k« / 3.0 36.4 3.6 36.4 2.S 36.S 3.2 
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V 




Tfthic 

MultlvarlAlo ftnd UnivftrlAtc AnaJy^M of Variance on 
Preschool RmuHs among Different Progrnma 
(Experimental Hroupa) 



Multivnr ifttc Analyai^ 



Effect 



It- 



Program x Sox 
Program 



Sox 



Hoots 



I through 1 
? through 3 

\ tltrongh I 



(If 

hyp 



1 through 1 12 



12 



cJf 

«rror 



Srt3.a37 

rj(]3.937 
f^20.037 

213.00 



\ ;> irvi H 

valuo than 



.9GG .481 
.001 

2.343 .030 



.189 

.495 
.248 



l.ftlfi .IB7 -M9 



Unlvnrin tr^Anfllygin 
(I) Program 

Measure 



(it) Sax 



Measure 



(If 



Mran S<)unre V vnlui\s p \C:vi than 



Vocabulary 4,213 
Visual Perception 4.215 
P^.I. 4.215 



189.445 
38.465 
4.146 



7.345 
10.1S8 
.198 



.001 
.001 
.939 



Moan Square F value p Icsa than 



Vocabulary 9,215 IQ^872 4.097 

Visual Perception 9,215 19.064 5.035 

PS.l. 9,215 27.749 1-325 



.000 
.000 
.225 



343 





b) AunnoR Yj>rnrFP noN - analysis of r()VAHiAN( i; 



F.ffoct 



llf 



ProgTjtni X SoK 
Sex 



0.323 
1.152 
0.1 n 



.117 

.iin 

.041 



.*>77 
.7^7 
.B-JO 



PUF.-HrAIilNf'r 



(If 



Mrnn Sijunrc I' vnlnc 



ProRrAm x Sax 

Prrv^rAin 

Sox 



3.fl2 

1 ,A? 



.1?.02rt 

2.033 



2.'^13 



.Ml 



d) ANnUA(iP 



Lffccl 






!f tlf error 


r vnhic (> 


!e%s Ih/in 


ProgrArn X Sox 

Prof^rflm 

Sex 


1-3 
1-3 
l-l 




K» 237.HU) ^ 
\^ 237.810 M 

3 Rn.ooo 


.H85 
1.777 

.«n6 


.?)H2 
.039 
.4li2 


1!) Proffrnm 










Varlnblo 




(If 


Mcnn Sqimre 


F vnhio* 


p less than 


Imitation 

Comprehension 

Production 




4,82 
4.62 
4.82 


4.186 
7.21 I 
10.105 


2.41>' 
2.792 
.713 


.055 
.032 
.585 


\\)Shx'\ 


VArlahle 




df 


Mcflin Square . 


F value 


p less than 


Imitation 

Comprehension 

Production 




1,86 
1,86 
1,86 


2.656 
2.640 
29.253 


.508 
.343 

2.963 


.478 
.559 
.088 
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c) MAllirMATK^ 



1 ffrrt 



fl(X>ti <lf h^^> (If error 1 ^vnlur p los.<i 



Srx 



1 1 



^7 ;m \ .HOI 

.V_» ;i I HO! 

n '»;.(mo 



fM I 



M run SijiiMrr 



I \nU 



p less I \\nu 



Srrliillon i 
Scrlnlion II 
Srrinli(»n HI 

Nvimorntlon H 
Numrrnllni^ IM 

Spnllnl 



n4 



1 . ? 7 *J 
.! \fi 

•1.040 



7 4V 

7 \ .U) .087 

.H6H -4fl» 

.383 .H?0 

.893 .474 

l.?3S .nOT) 

1.703 ,318 



53 



34r 



r: 



MitUlvftfiMlo tiiu) UfU VIM Ifitr An«iv*'«*^ V ar unu « 
(! \prrlnUMilf»l ( !ioujv,) 



t.ffrrt 



1 



\ ^ 
\ 1 
1 1 



V a inn 





I M 

















Vrtrlnt»l<» 



Iloohm » ^,\^\ 

Miirpliv Hiirrrn ^J 1 I 

iMW'.r. .1,1.1.1 

Clrctis Mnths ;M H 



170S.1 1 1 

.^;,-V; 1 
■Mi.?;t. 



.Mil 



001 
.001 
.IVM 



Sex 

Murphy - DurroU 

iMw.r. 

CMrcus Mftlh^ 
Sooinl Knowlotl^o 



1 , 1 3 .1 
1,1.1.1 
1,13.1 
1,133 
1,133 



'lO.HlO 

l.'MO 
1.077 



.(MH 

3.37'i! 
.183 
.110 



.00'.) 
.670 
.741 




Hffoot lloot^ i!f hvp error I vnlnr ;> h'vt 

Pn><(rAmxSox 14 32 711.801 irr: . I t 

rri>tfram I 4 3*2 ?n HOI I V '.J (Ml 

Sex I I H t>7.<)nO i ''H? IM 



Unlvnriiito Aivnly^'*!^ 



Scrinlion 11 4Ji1 M 00*. : /4; OK, 

SorlftUon III 4. (.4 1 1 r.or, :.\M) OH/ 

Numcrntlon I 4.(i4 H6H . JHfl 

Niimerfilion U \ Ifi .IHl H.M) 

Nnmcr«l!on 11! 4^»i1 .i> r> HO 1 . 

Coiwcrvnlloii 4,ii4 HSM I M*. . inr> 

SpnllM l/>4 1 O.U> I .?0.1 \]H 



f 



I 
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Mulllvnrlfttr an<! UnlvnrlHlo Afialv^t^t of Vorimu-r on 



If fool 



Hoots 



itr 

hyp 



Progrtiin x Srx I ^ 

Vro^ratn I J 

Sex 11 



?l 
l\ 
7 



i.M.ooo 



1 in 



.UIH 



V ariahln 



il roiling 

AcourriCY ^^.^-^^ -KKl.S*). 1-7HH 

C'oiiiprohivislori 3.1:17 IllM -1 TvS') 

Mathomnlirs n.i:i7 H»J-S;^» I-ISB 



0 1 ? 
004 



Language 

P.P.V.T. 3.117 ?.fi(iO .070 

SpcIlInK 3.137 31)4. H31 AJ\U\ 

SyntflX 3.l3r 17- 133 71(; 

Soolftl KnowlciliCO 3,1 37 4'). 337 ^0;0 



.*r7 3 
-003 
?»S4 

.107 



Acourooy M37 682.220 7.740 

Comprehension 1.137 lfl.'340 2.534 

M,5thomotlos 1,137 15.337 .233 



.000 
.114 

.630 



P.P.V.T. M37 4.285 123 

Spoiling 1.137 44#.32fl 5.458 

SyntAx 1, 137 1.785 .075 

Social KnowloctKo 1,137 151.839 6.372 



.72« 
.021 
.785 

.013 



55. 
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d-ic existing ij:f4^>wk;4^ moui \H pm'^mmi ^i'§i^Q^pm^ fe^- 
program m e^rly diiiAapa evtocattmj, yJiibmifla thM m^j^a xmmmm 

cvjiluatc- a numb^^; of ^liOef/^^^^^^ m^l^ iM'^^U^i^p:^^ ^Hx^^Mm iu-^^i^^M- 



